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AN ADVENTURE IN STATE INSURANCE 


Humanity has perhaps done nothing better in the way of de- 
vising a purely human institution than in the field of insurance. 
By insurance we carry one another’s burdens. Instead of waiting 
until after a catastrophe has happened and then taking up a 
contribution for the relief of those in distress, through insurance 
we take up the contribution in advance of the catastrophe and 
are therefore ready to relieve the distress almost immediately. 

Workmen’s compensation is insurance. It makes the employer 
the insurer of his employees; but he may hire some one else to 
carry that insurance in his stead if he so desires, through some 
mutual organization with other employers or through some insur- 
ance company organized as a corporation or through some state 
fund or bureau, as the circumstances may determine. The whole 
fabric of compensation to injured workmen is founded upon in- 
surance principles and upon a just distribution of the risk among 
all persons liable under the risks of industry and in proportion to 
the hazards characteristic of each such industry. 

California made its first essay into the compensation field of 
legislation in 1911, by the enactment of what was then commonly 
known as the Roseberry law, which was in fact the fourth tenta- 
tive draft of the Wisconsin compensation law. State Senator 
Louis Roseberry whipped it into shape to fit California’s nomen- 
clature and political organization, and by that means put the 
Wisconsin law into effect in California a few months before it 
went into effect in Wisconsin. 

The Roseberry law was crude and tentative only, elective in its 
terms, and sufficed mainly to enable the people of California to be- 
come familiar with the compensation idea as applied to industry 
and to make it possible for the then Industrial Accident Board to 
make such investigations and preparations as were necessary for 
the formulation of a more adequate and compulsory compensation 
law. There was otherwise ever so little for the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board to do, during the two and a third years of life of the 
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o prepare and make ready for presentation 
for a workmen’s compensation, insurance 

was to this task that the Industrial Acci- 

greater part of its time and energies. 


TI 


.e writer of this article made a careful 
the literature of all of the compen- 
ms in the world; and, in order to acquaint 


e side of the insurance problem, he visited 


ties and held conferences with the managers 


liability insurance concerns, and also met 
se who, by reputation, were deemed best 
elation to a just and workable plan for 
coverage for employers, 
investigations the writer became convinced 
ies for insurance against the compensation 
idequate and that, in justice, they should 
re imposing upon the industries of Cali- 
mpensation law; and yet no other form of 
one could adequately protect the working 
ym the pauperizing consequences of indus- 
insurance companies were prone to get 
gether on premium rates, if on nothing 
re disposed to organize wildcat, fly-by- 


rns, mainly for the stock-jobbing profits to 


nization rather than for the earnings to 
ate insurance, all of which worked to the 
and their injured employees. 
ince literature of New Zealand that there 
1 which seemed to be capable of being 
form for meeting the requirements of in- 


pulsory compensation insurance act. Having 


with the proper officials in New Zealand, 
| with reports in relation to the workings 
insurance in free competition with about 
ince carriers of one form or another in the 


We found that, in New Zealand, while the 


doing only about 10 per cent of the in- 
ition risks, and was doing that in free and 
ect of the state’s competition upon other 


vas to secure fair premium rates for the em- 


ent for the employer’s injured employees, 
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and these were the ends we were seeking in California. We bor- 
rowed the idea from New Zealand, but we dressed it in garments 
better suited to the industrial and political situation in California 
and presented the measure to the legislature of 1913. 


The new bill was entitled “The workmen’s compensation, in- 
; surance and safety act,” and it was warmly espoused by the then 
governor, Hiram W. Johnson, now United States senator; and, 
with his hearty codperation and by reason of the progressive 
, trend of legislation in California at that time, the Industrial Ac- 
t cident Board was able to induce the legislature to empower it, as 
t a commission, to establish a state compensation insurance fund in ij 
J what was ultimately to be free and fair competition with other in- 

surance carriers and to place to its credit in the state treasury 
d $100,000 as cash capital to begin business on. This was the foun- 
. dation upon which the superstructure of a compensation and safety 
d act was based. 
c It was what Governor Johnson regarded as a “bully fight.”” The 
f corridors of the capitol building swarmed with insurance men, all 
8 with their knives whetted to a keen edge and with bloody-minded 
. intent upon killing the bill if they could consummate its death, 
t but at all events to do it great bodily harm. They did neither. 
8 : They were beaten at every point and were able to make almost no 
‘ change at all in the text of the measure as submitted to the legis- 
+ ; lature by the then Industrial Accident Board. The bill passed 
a both houses with large majorities, was signed by the governor, 
- and went into effect January 1, 1914. 

An idea incorporated in the fund was to create a model insur- 

od ance carrier which other insurance carriers in competition with 
8s it would, by the logic of circumstances, be required closely to ap- 
a . proximate on pain of having the business go to the state fund; 
iB : and it required about four months of experience under the new 
d, act to enable them to appreciate the force of the argument. It 
gs was intended also that the policy of the fund should be influenced 
ut by the moralities involved in each situation rather than by the 
he legalities alone; that is, it was purposed to make the fund a warm- 
he blooded financial institution rather than a cold-blooded one; and 
n- this policy has been consistently pursued ever since. It was also 
ad determined that as soon as the fund became strong enough its 
er competition with private insurance carricrs should become wholly 
n- fair; it should pay the same taxes that other insurance carriers 
BS, were required to pay, and it should derive no direct advantage 
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from th ictivities not shareable by all other insur- 
ance ca petition with it in the compensation field. 
The f e the chief arguments advanced against the 
adoptio easure by the legislature: 
ie irance field belonged to private enterprise. 


The } f the measure dissented from this proposition 


and held to be a public service, a service which the 
state c y perform, in whole or in part, to the exclusion 
of all ot! ; or in competition with them, for the reason 
that the } welfare, which the state was created to protect, 
was vital ved in the institution of compensation insurance, 
at least held that the state might delegate such a service 
to a pri mutual enterprise or might discharge the obliga- 
tion itself t the issue was not academic, but practical, and that 
the decisi d depend upon which plan is likely to work the 
better. It was then, and still is, the judgment of the writer of 
this arti the competitive plan would work best for em- 
ployers, b employees, and the best for the economic inter- 
ests of t te well as best for the state fund, which needs 
competi ep it progressive in its efforts to render the best 
possible s reasonable cost for the performance of such 
service, 

2. It 1 ntended that politics must inevitably get into the 
managen f the fund, and so hopelessly injure it. 

It cant lenied that there was, and always has been, some 
dange n eventuality, but for more than five years not 
one appoi t to a position within the State Compensation In- 
surance |] been made through political consideration. 
The fund ha t only kept out of politics, but it has kept politics 
out of t ich has been to the very great advantage of the 
fund as ¥ f the politics of the state. 

Furth e, all of the employees of the fund, except the man- 
ager and t is of departments, are employed through a vigor- 
ous an tate civil service law, which is entirely non- 
partisan operation. 

3. That te fund would get the bad risks and the in- 
surance « pa he good ones. 

That t ich a tendency wherever the state enters the 
insurance field mpetition with other insurance carriers is true 
enough, but tate fund in California has resisted this tendency 
and has } ts energies to aid the bad risks in becoming 
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good risks before they are given insurance coverage, and with a 
high degree of success. The fact that the loss ratio of the fund 
is lower than that of the average for other insurance carriers 
shows that it has selected its risks with as high a degree of un- 
derwriting judgment as other insurance carriers and that it has 
not had more than its just quota of bad risks to carry. 

4. It was dogmatically declared that private enterprise can do 
business cheaper than the state. 

The writer is inclined to agree with the proposition that private 
enterprise can do business more cheaply than the state, but that it 
will not do it as cheaply as the state if it can avoid it. 

The insurance carriers in competition with the fund have stoutly 
claimed that they cannot do the business of insurance with an 
overhead expense of less than 35 per cent of the premiums re- 
ceived; and, during the last year and a half, they have so raised 
their rates as to allow 40 per cent for this purpose. The cost of 
the state fund’s doing business has only once exceeded 15 per cent 
and for the year 1918 it was a trifle less than 12 per cent, or, to 
be exact, 11.79 per cent of the net premiums received. In other 
words, the state fund is transacting business at one third the cost 
which the private insurance carriers set aside for that purpose. 
Yet the only part of the expense of the fund which the state bears 
is that the state pays the salaries of the industrial accident com- 
missioners, who sit as a board of directors for directing the gen- 
eral policy of the fund, and to this task the commission does not 
devote more than two hours per week. That is absolutely all the 
benefit or advantage the state fund gets by reason of state aid, 
and that is negligible. The fund now pays the same taxes that 
other insurance carriers pay, pays for all its own labor and rent 
and every other element of cost in doing an insurance business ; 
but it does the business economically, wines and dines no legisla- 
tors, and does not seek to hire employers to give it their business 
through any form of hospitality or entertainment. The writer 
has all along felt that if private insurance carriers would have a 
good housecleaning and a reorganization of their methods of do- 
ing business they could stay in the field in competition with the 
state fund and make a fair rate of profit on their investment. 

The fund must invest the money in its control as savings banks 
invest their funds; the private insurance carriers may invest 
“other people’s money” in their possession as commercial banks 


invest, or as promoters, for that matter, and so make a larger 
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return in upon its investments. Private insur- 
ance cal I their labor in the open labor market and 
may Wo! ve is many hours as they can induce them 
to wor! ist secure its labor from the State Civil 
Service ( ! i pay salaric S comparable to those paid in 
other de} f the state service. 

5. It | that it is unjust that three commissioners, 
whose dut it in judgment over controversies between 
injured p | insurance carriers, should also sit as a board 
of dire tion of an insurance concern in competi- 
tion wit! private insurance carriers. 

The « ’ ways admitted that there is just here an 
academi ) the act, but there was no good way of 
avoiding f the industrial accident commissioners 
were mil st and to discriminate against private in- 
surance vor of a state fund they could do this 
just as gard to whether the commission con- 
trolled t! ts control were placed wherever else 
it might e hands of a separate commission, the 
state insu mer or the manager of the fund alone— 
and yet 1 so to discriminate would be very few. 
All of th the commission are open, and discrimina- 
tions could not ced without being called to public at- 
tention, a nation being visited upon the heads of 
the comn lefault of proof of such discrimination— 
and no su r been forthcoming in spite of frequent 
challenges | the issue becomes what Abraham Lin- 
coln proper) ed as “a pernicious abstraction.” Our 
manager of t | is so fully persuaded that there is no discrimi- 
nation aga vance carriers and in favor of the fund 
that he fe mmission leans over backward, and per- 
haps it 


The c consciously discriminate in many in- 
stances, but .gainst the fund. This is done where the 
legalities w the denial of compensation if the insur- 
ance carrit tock company, insistent that it should be re- 
quired to pay \ the law required it to pay, but where the 
commissione} that the moralities require the payments to 
be made. s government by law stands there will prob- 
ably be a b difference between justice as measured by the 
legalities an v the moralities. Legalities must deal 
with commo! | can seldom adjust themselves to spe- 
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cific cases. The moralities may deal with specific cases which do 
not fall into line with the law of average, and all insurance is 
based upon the law of average. The commission does this with 
good conscience, feeling that if by so doing the employer is taxed 
a little more for his premiums the burden is offset many times over 
by economies practiced by the management in the conduct of the 
fund. In short, as hereinbefore suggested, the difference between 
the policy of the fund and that of many stock companies con- 
sists in this: that the fund is made a warm-blooded financial in- 
stitution, whereas those who are in the insurance field for the 
profit they can make out of it tend to make their concerns cold- 
blooded financial institutions; and in the practicai operation of 
these different tendencies differing results of considerable im- 
portance to humanity are attained. Furthermore, no board or 
commission not in daily contact with the adminisiration of a com- 
pensation law can know how to make an insurance carrier respond 
to the requirements of such a law. 

The State Compensation Insurance Fund of California was 
ready for business on January 1, 1914, and it was gotten ready 
by the then Industrial Accident Board, operating under the Rose- 
berry law, and by the expenditure of something less than $5,000 
in equipping a business office and employing a manager and a few 
assistants for about two months so that the fund might be ready 
when the new compensation, insurance and safety act went into 
effect. This expenditure covers absolutely the only cost that the 
fund has occasioned the state except the use of the $100,000 
capital provided by the act of the legislature of 1913. 

The first prerequisite was to devise premium rates to be charged 
employers under the new act, but it was not within the scope of 
human knowledge to know in advance what the premium rates 
should be for the ensuing year. A basis of information and ex- 
perience did not exist. Accordingly, the fund adopted the rates 
charged by the liability insurance companies, based upon such 
experience in this and other countries as could be made available, 
making sure to collect enough in premiums to cover the payments 
necessary to be made; and the fund has ever since charged the 
same rates that other insurance carriers have charged, these being 
the minimum rates fixed by the state insurance commissioner, ex- 
cept that the other carriers, at the beginning of 1918, increased 
their rates 5 per cent, which increase the fund did not meet. It 
will probably be ten years before a volume of experience in rates 
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| justify making premium rates any- 
but any good bookkeeper can tell at 
he rates should have been. For this 
licy of the fund to make its policies 
ce men call them; that is, at the end 
holders participate in any savings that 
yurse of the year’s business in the form 
ls,” in insurance, mean that the insurer 
h for his insurance, At the end of 
s returned 15 per cent of the premiums 
rs on an average, some more, some less, 
ussification warranted. 
enacted a reserve law requiring insur- 
undistributed to their stockholders, a 
premiums intact for three years before 
accounts. Upon the expiration of 
| to its policy holders of 1914, 20 per 
besides the 15 per cent returned at the 
35 per cent in all on the premiums paid 
year there was paid a second dividend 


1915 of 18 per cent, making 33 per cent 


ng that year; and it is anticipated that 
king its regular 15 per cent return, if 
h year, and, three and a half years after, 
25 per cent, owing to what the loss 
xperience have been. Now that, as will 
ipitalization of the fund has been made 


epaid to policy holders should be greatly 


by an exceptionally unfavorable loss 
needless to say that the competing in- 
le no such returns. In this way those 
fund get their insurance at exactly what 
the insuring, no more and no less. More 
ght to demand and less than this they 
up with. The dividends so repaid by 
five years of its existence aggregated 


» note the growth of the business of the 
1914, the premiums received amounted 


$547,161.24; for 1915, $655,676,55; 


for 1917, $1,373,791.54; for 1918, 
ire that the premium receipts of 
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the fund for the current year, 1919, will equal or exceed three 
millions. 

The overhead cost of doing business for the year 1914 was 
12.65 per cent; for the year 1915, it was 15.48 per cent ; for 1916, 
14.05 per cent; for 1917, 14.76 per cent; for 1918, 11.79 per 
cent; or an average of 13.75 per cent for the five years of the ex- 
istence of the fund. 

It was declared in the act that: “said Fund shall, after a rea- 
sonable time during which it may establish a business, be fairly 
competitive with other insurance carriers and it is the intent of 
the Legislature that said Fund shall ultimately become neither 
more nor less than self-supporting.” The time has come when 
this ultimate ideal is realizable. The $100,000 capital with which 
the fund was supplied by the state was inadequate to enable the 
fund to carry the largest risks offered it or to be certain of not 
being wholly wiped out by some catastrophe hazard. Therefore, 
if the fund was to perform the service reasonably required of it 
by the state it was necessary for it largely to augment its capital 
and surplus. In short, it needed a round million dollars as an 
anchor to windward to justify full faith and credit in its ability 
to pay all losses and to carry the largest risks the employers of 
the state had to offer. It was useless to appeal to the legislature 
for any such sum of money and the only other way to obtain it 
was to keep back from the policy holders a share of the excess 
premiums paid and interest earned. This was done and yet, in 
spite of returning the $790,000 to policy holders above referred 
to, and in spite of the active competition of many other insur- 
ance carriers, the State Insurance Fund of California has accumu- 
lated a surplus so rapidly that the commissioners are almost 
ashamed to let policy holders know how profitable the enterprise 
has been as a money-making institution. 

On the 31st day of December, the fund had a net surplus, not 
including the $100,000 capital given it by the state, amounting to 
$1,038,958.96, without a dollar of indebtedness chargeable against 
it; and this accumulation has been made in five years, charging the 
same rates or lower rates than other insurance carriers charged 
and, for a portion of the time at least, bearing all of the tax bur- 
dens that other insurance carriers had to bear. Meanwhile, the 
$100,000 original capital has never been touched, except that it 
was placed at about 41% per cent interest. The average profit per 
year was $207,791.79, and the ratio of the average profit to the 
capital was, in round numbers, 207 per cent per annum, potwith- 
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of the well known fact that the state fund ultimately returns at 
least one third of the premiums to the insurers is not entirely 
clear. The stock companies attribute their success in getting 
business, notwithstanding this handicap, altogether to salesman- 
ship, but it would seem that salesmen who can sell insurance for 
a third more than it can be had for elsewhere are wasting their 
time selling insurance, which at best does cost a great deal of 
money, When, as in California, there is so much blue sky to be 
sold that does not cost anything at all. 

The black beast which pursues the insurance carriers is the in- 
surance broker. He performs a useful service, but is paid by the 
wrong party. If an employer desires to have a broker place his 
insurance for him it is proper for the employer to hire such 
broker to render him that service and pay for it, just as he would 
pay for the services of an attorney; but, under a system which 
has grown up in the insurance field, the insurance carrier pays 
the broker, and the broker, having secured a client, hawks the 
business from company to company and places it where he can 
do best for himself—and he does this with old business as well as 
with new. Therefore, every insurance carrier must fight to hold 
its old business as tenaciously as it fights to get new business. 
This is a very great source of expense to insurance carriers and 
they have not the courage to shake off the incubus, whereas the 
state fund, at the outset, declared that it would pay no broker- 
age, and so its acquisition cost is only a fraction of that of its 
competitors in the insurance field. If the other insurance car- 
riers do not cut themselves loose from this drag upon their re- 
sources it will only be a question of time when the stock com- 
panies will have to retire from the compensation field of insurance 
and the fund will have a monopoly of that field by operation of the 
natural laws of trade, rather than by compulsory legislation. The 
remedy is easy to suggest and not very difficult to apply. It 
would consist merely in a gentlemen’s agreement to pay no more 
commissions for anything except new business and to let one an- 
other’s existing business severely alone. If this were done, and 
lived up to, it would save a very important source of overhead 
cost to the private insurance carriers and would probably enable 
them to stay in the field in wholesome competition with the state 
fund. The only reason apparent why this has not been done is 
that the insurance gentlemen in charge of the insurance companies 
know each other too well. 
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It can d that the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund of Ca . has proven a marked success. It has furnished 
insurance to its patrons for one third less than it has 
cost thosé vho placed their insurance with private in- 
surance ¢ nd yet it has been more liberal than the private 
companies in ent of injured employees. At the same 
time it h y hand over fist. Its surplus is invested in 
municipal, ind liberty bonds and its underwriting has been 
prudent a | upon sound insurance principles. 

The 1 f the Industrial Accident Commission of Cali- 
fornia wou of taking to themselves any great share of 
the credit { t attained. By far the larger share of this 
credit goes \ W. Fellows, the manager of the state fund, 
and the staff nants he has gathered about him. However, 
this adventu tate insurance does not prove that all forms of 
state insurai preferable to insurance by private enterprise. 
There have | ite funds that were mismanaged, just as there 
irance companies that were mismanaged, and 
there have | er state funds that were not founded upon 
sound princi] nsuring, 


have been p! 


and of course bad management and 
unsound pri! n only work for failure, not success. 

At the beg he writer spoke of the beneficence of insur- 
ance. Now, iclusion, he desires to emphasize the fact that 
the possibili f insurance for the relief of human hardship have 
been only pa y utilized. The hazards of life, such as sickness, 
unemployment, industrial injury, premature death, can be guarded 
against only through insurance. There is no other way under a 
free society there are those now living who will live to see the 
time when t tates of this Union, in common with California, 
will have t ice between a comprehensive system of social 
insurance that will insure against the hazards of life from the 
cradle to the grave or accept socialism or social anarchy in its 
stead. All t forms of insurance are essentially within the 
scope of s gation and we in California think that our 
“adventure surance” furnishes at least a reasonable hope 
that if the sta | be called upon to furnish insurance against 
the other ha: f life at what such insurance is reasonably 
worth, as well as against those of industrial injury, the state can 
assume the obligation with confidence in its ability to discharge it. 

A. J. 

Chairma Industrial Accident Commission of California. 
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SUPPRESSION AND NON-WORKING OF PATENTS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DYE AND 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Patentees cannot combine their patents to restrain trade in a 
patented article; but the United States Supreme Court has clearly 
recognized the right to suppress patents.’ This enables the patent- 
ee to buy up the patents relating to a particular industry, use 
any part of them, suppress the remainder, and thus prevent the 
competition that would otherwise spring up between the owners 
of the patents. It secures a monopoly of monopolies, and prac- 
tically confers a patent on the whole industry. The result is ex- 
actly the same as that of a combination of patentees, manufactur- 
ers or others, to restrain trade. 

The purchase and suppression of patents not only promotes mon- 
opoly; it also discourages invention and retards industrial pro- 
gress and hence defeats the purpose of the patent law. This point 
finds clear expression in a statement of the Inventors’ Guild, an 
association of eminent inventors: 

It is a well known fact that modern trade combinations tend strongly 
toward constancy of processes and products, and by their very nature 
are opposed to mew processes and new products originated by inde- 
pendent inventors, and hence tend to restrain competition in the de- 
velopment and sale of patents and patent rights; and consequently 
tend to discourage independent inventive thought, to the great detri- 
ment of the nation, and with injustice to inventors whom the Constitu- 
tion especially intended to encourage and protect in their rights.* 

It is difficult to find specific evidence with which to prove this 
practice, as no general intensive investigation of it has ever been 
made. Nevertheless, a Circuit Court in 1906° ascertained that the 
Indiana Manufacturing Company had acquired over 100 patents 
relating to straw stackers which could not be used conjointly, and 
hence many of them had been suppressed. The National Har- 
row Company in 1897 was said to control 85 patents on spring- 


1 Blount Manufacturing Company v. Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 166 Fed. 555 (1909) and Continental Paper Bag Company v. Eastern 
Paper Bag Company, 210 U. S. 405 (1908) respectively. 

2 Revision of Patent Laws, Report No. 1161, House of Representatives, 62 
Cong., p. 3. 

8 Indiana Manufacturing Company v. J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany, 148 Fed. 21. 
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unused.* In the so-called Lock case® 


1909 that, “It is a fact familiar in com- 
nt rights have a commercial value for 
1t many patents are purchased in order 


ol 


new inventions and of new machines 
button-fastener and paper bag cases® 
ippression of patents. The American 
| a patent for a tobacco-stemming ma- 
rity of the stock of the Standard To- 
This machine was not manufactured, 
ent by this combination prevented its 
mpetitors.* 
ts was brought out in the recent hear- 
st legislation.° 
ering inoperative devices, and dormant 
used, but applied for and held for the 
nufacture of the devices or improvements 
undation of much of the most injurious 
Again, there are thousands of pat- 
en acquired by established concerns 
competition, 


Of these patents only 67, about one 

\. B. Dick, the others being acquired 
our of these patents relate to sheet- 
tion with a duplicating machine. It 
tents cannot be conjointly used in a 
tus, nor is the one the outgrowth or 
They represent different lines of im- 
inventions, all proceeding simultane- 
relate to the feeding of sheets to a 
top of the pile, and two, from the 

f the former are February 2, 1904, 


25, 1915; of the latter, June 19, 1906, 


Bement, 21 Appellate Division, N. Y. 290. 
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and August 14, 1906. ‘This shows that the development of the 
one line of invention did not cease before the other began. All 
the sheet-feeding apparatus employed in 1916 on the duplicating 
machines of the A. B. Dick Company fed the sheets of paper to 
the machine from the top of the pile. Prior to that time, it does 
not seem that the A. B. Dick Company provided its machines with 
an apparatus to use the Dick patents for feeding sheets from the 
bottom of the pile. In other words, some of the patents have never 
been used; and as this company has consistently refrained from 
using them, it is equivalent to their suppression. 

In 1916 twenty-eight patents of the A. B. Dick Company per- 
tained to stencil sheets. These patents cannot be used conjointly 
in the preparation of stencil paper; they represent different lines 
of invention, each independent of the other. They cover five 
methods of forming characters in the stencil sheet, namely, abra- 
sion, pressure, heat, adhesion, and extraction. The dates of issue 
of the patents relating to abrasion are 1880, 1886, 1890, 1892, 
and 1914; to pressure, 1888 and 1892; to heat, 1893; to ad- 
hesion, 1894 and 1896; and to extraction, 1895. One method 
did not become obsolete and then another appear; improvement 
or evolution of the one did not cease before that of another began. 
They all developed simultaneously, but each distinct from the 
other. A. B. Dick himself received letters patents for one method 
only, namely, pressure; all the patents covering the other four 
methods were issued to other parties, and A. B. Dick obtained 
control of them. These patents, representing five distinct means 
of forming characters in a stencil sheet, cannot be, and as a mat- 
ter of fact were not, conjointly used; only two methods, pressure 
and abrasion, have been employed by the A. B. Dick Company. 
The acquisition of the other three methods would seem to have 
no legitimate justification; instead, it indicates an intention to 
monopolize all patents relating to the preparation of stencil paper 
so as to use a part of them and suppress the remainder. 

It seems that the strength of other industrial monopolies based 
largely on patents, likewise arose from this same practice, and, 
therefore, that the suppression of patents undoubtedly constitutes 
an evil of our patent system that demands correction. Every 
great nation except the United States provides for the utilization 
of a patent or else its revocation. If the patentee does not care to 
use his invention, he must grant licenses to others or surrender 
his patent. This country should soon realize the economic neces- 
sity of a similar provision in its patent law. 
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Many { » obtain patents from the United States do 
not utiliz country, but “work” them elsewhere, usually 


in their « y, from which they have also secured patents 
of the sa ect-matter. In this manner, foreigners have re- 
served 1 states as the exclusive market for their goods— 
a territor ’ , as it were, defined by national boundaries, 

The eff n-working of patents by foreigners upon the 
industri nent of the United States varies with respect 
to the 1 patented invention and the availability of the 
patented | f the invention represents only an improve- 
ment, it ble for the manufacturers in this country to 
bring f but different improvements or intensive in- 
ventions greater efficiency. If the invention is basic 
or pion ' ginal, they are at a greater disadvantage. 
Moreover, 1 tage may be extended to other industries 
by withl 1) the patented product upon which their 
develop 

Every g n except the United States has taken meas- 
ures to pr the exploitation of its patent system in the man- 
ner just d ngland, the last country to do this, passed 
the Patent A L907, commonly called the “compulsory work- 
ing” cla tipulates three courses which are open to the 
choice of the } ; “to work the invention; to prove that the 
circumsta 
his powe: t others from using the invention.”"* The 
law appl the foreign and home patentees. The effect 
has been n and operation of factories in England 
by foreigne: ) concerns in particular. 

In Germat tentee must put the invention to commercial 
use in Ge nd must grant licenses on reasonable terms or 
else be dep: of patent through cancellation.” 

Ameri icturers, due largely to the laws of foreign 
nations W juire the working of patents, have established 
factories their confines. Typewriter companies, for ex- 
ample, the vood, Oliver, and Smith Premier, are established 
in foreign In 1908, the United Shoe Machinery Com- 


10 The E em, by A. F. Ravensheer, pp. 77, 78, and 137; 
also, see Englisi ( em, by William Martin, p. 29. 

11 The Englisi Syste by A. F. Ravensheer, pp. 82 and 83. 

12 Jbid., 

13 See Per Great Britain and Ireland, 1917, pp. 1943, 1944, 
2605, and 267 
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pany reported to the stockholders that “the foreign companies 
have largely increased their manufacturing capacity.”** Also, 
the International Harvester Company has established factories in 
foreign countries. 

The extent to which United States patents may be suppressed 
by foreigners is suggested by the large number of patents, both 
absolutely and relatively, which are granted to foreigners by this 
country. During 1910 to 1915 the United States granted 21,073 
patents to citizens of foreign countries, 11.43 per cent of the total 
number of patents granted during this period, From 1900 to 
1910, the per cent of patents obtained by foreigners to the total 
was 11.26; 1890 to 1900, 9.86; 1880 to 1890, 6.64; and 1870 to 
1880, 4.50. Prior to 1870 the percentages are less and less. 
From 1915 to 1917, foreigners received only 8.52 per cent of the 
patents granted by the United States owing to the influence of 
the war. 

About eighty per cent of the foreign patentees are citizens of 
Canada, England, France, and Germany. During the three peri- 
ods, 1890 to 1900, 1900 to 1910, and 1910 to 1915, England re- 
ceived $2, 25, and 22 per cent respectively of all patents granted 
to foreigners by the United States; France received 9, 9, and 
8 per cent respectively; and Germany, 25, 30, and 33 per cent re- 
spectively.*® 

The great increase in the relative number of patents granted to 
German citizens is to be noted, such patents increasing from 25 
per cent of the total in 1890 to 1900, to 33 per cent in 1910 to 
1915. The percentage fell to 22 per cent during the years from 
1915 to 1917 owing to the war. 

The relatively large number of patents granted to foreigners by 
the United States may be ascribed to the cheapness and conven- 
ience of acquiring and maintaining them. The initial patent fee 
is nominal and there are no yearly charges or fees. Moreover, this 
country does not require the “working” of patents—a factor of 
great importance to the foreigner. 

Most of the patents granted to foreigners, to Germans espe- 
cially, relate to only a few subjects, the dye and chemical indus- 
tries in particular. This fact, together with the non-working of 
such patents in the United States, largely accounts for the lack 

14 United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Report of the President to the An- 
nual Meeting of Stockholders, 1908, p. 2. 

15 Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Patents to Congress. 
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of development of these industries in this country, that is, before 
the world war. Up to January 1, 1902, 1196 patents known to 
the Patent Office as “carbon dyes” had been issued, 622 of them 
during the decade 1891 to 1900. Of these 622 patents, 609 or 
97.91 per cent were issued to foreign inventors, the Germans pre- 
ponderating, and 2.09 per cent to American inventors. 

During 1900 the value of the imports of coal-tar colors and 
dyes was $4,890,072, of which Germany is credited with $3,822,- 
162. The country which furnished most of the patentees is the 
one whi rnished most of the imports. During the same year 
the value of the artificial dyestuffs manufactured in the United 
States was $52,648, 1.07 per cent of the aggregate of imports and 
home product for 1900. It would seem that there is a correla- 
tion between this per cent and the per cent of patents relating to 
this industry issued to American inventors, namely, 2.09. 

Up to January 1, 1902, the Patent Office had issued 532 patents 
relating to “carbon compounds” (chemicals), of which 312 were 
issued during the decade 1891 to 1900. 281 or 90.1 per cent of 
these 312 patents were issued to foreign inventors, the Germans 
predominating, and 9.9 per cent to American inventors. 


During 1900, the value of the imports of “chemicals, drugs and 
dyes, all others (dutiable)” was $6,530,037, of which Germany 
was credited with $3,145,254. Again, it is evident that the coun- 
try which furnished most of the patentees is the one which fur- 


nished most of the imports. 

During 1900 the value of fine chemicals made in this country 
was $4,206,744. This is 89.18 per cent of the total of imports and 
home manufacture, while 9.94 per cent of the patents covering 
chemicals were granted to American inventors.** This compari- 
son is subject to slight error as the classifications of chemicals by 
the Census Bureau and Patent Office do not exactly coincide. 

Statist for more recent years which show the correlation be- 
tween th bution of United States patents to citizens of this 
country and foreign nations, on the one hand, and the relative 
values of manufactures in the United States and imports into 
this country, on the other, are not available. It would seem, how- 
ever, that rrelation continued to exist until the outbreak of 
the war 

A recent report of A. Mitchell Palmer, the alien property cus- 

16 Twelfth the United States, 1900, vol. X., Manufactures, pt. IV, 
Special Re ed Industries, 1902, pp. 759 and 760, 
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todian, indicates the progress and future of the American industry 
of dyestuffs and medicines. Until August, 1914, it consisted large- 
ly of small assembling plants operating on German intermediates 
and therefore at the mercy of German producers. At the begin- 
ning of 1914, German concerns supplied nine tenths of the dyes 
used in the industries of the United States. Measured in terms 
of value, Germany manufactured 74 per cent of the world’s out- 
put of dyes.” 

This situation was due to Germany’s encouragement of chem- 
ists and their research work, together with the policy of taking 
out patents in other countries where they were worked very little 
or not at all. A large proportion of the dye factories of Eng- 
land and France were owned and operated by German dye con- 
cerns, Which situation was due to the patent laws of these two 
nations requiring the “working” of patents. On the other hand, 
the Germans owned practically no dye factories in the United 
States owing to the absence of a “working clause” in our patent 
law. During the war France and England took over the German 
dye factories, but the United States had no such factories to 
utilize—a situation due to a difference of patent laws. 

Since the entry of the United States into the world war, the 
dye and chemical industries of the United States have received a 
special impetus. Under the Trading with the Enemy act, ad- 
ministered by A. Mitchell Palmer, licenses based on German pat- 
ents held in custody in this country have been granted to Ameri- 
can manufacturers of dyes and chemicals. Importation of such 
commodities from Germany and other countries has been greatly 
reduced. 

The Chemical Foundation has recently been formed to acquire 
the German patents and hold them as a trustee for American in- 
dustry, to eliminate alien interests which are detrimental, and, in 
general, to advance the chemical and allied industries in the 
United States. It is anticipated that nearly every important 
American manufacturer will be a stockholder in this concern. 

A recent ruling of the alien property custodian is to the effect 
that dyes and chemicals manufactured in Germany during the war 
will not be received in this country because it would constitute an 
infringement of the licenses, based on German patents, recently 
granted to American manufacturers. 

It is highly desirable that the foregoing measures, together with 
others, should be advanced and adopted so as to insure the future 


17 Department of Commerce, Special Agent Series, No. 96, p. 30. 
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of the i istries recently developed in the United States, 
especiall 5 ye and chemical industries. 

A ver} ntial step in this direction, as already intimated, 
is an ame t to the patent laws of the United States requiring 
the wor! tents granted to citizens of foreign countries by 
the Ur Foreigners taking out patents in this country 
will thet lled to put them to use in this country and 
hence d p the industries to which they relate. 

The tration of a “working clause” involves, no doubt, 
serious dif ties, but the economic desirability of such a provis- 
ion cannot be questioned in view of the experience of other na- 
tions wh ve such a provision in their patent laws and of the 
United S which has not—an experience already described in 


terms of 1 itive development of the dye and chemical indus- 
tries in tl lifferent countries. 


More justification of the compulsory working of patents 


may be found in the spirit of our patent system, namely, to foster 
inventions, h spirit is diametrically opposed to the non-work- 
ing or supp! n of patents in spite of the fact that inventions so 
treated 1 be disclosed in letters patent issued by the Patent 
Office. The ] , in keeping with the philosophy and purpose of 
the patent expects and should demand more than a mere de- 
scription < e invention in return for the exclusive monopoly 
granted to the patentee for a period of seventeen years. The 
most effici nd profitable way in which the people can learn of 
an inventi by using it or the product which it manufactures. 

The expectation that the patentee will use his invention is im- 
plied in o fringement laws which protect the legal monopoly 
of the patentee throughout the entire period during which his 
monopoly extends. The counterpart of this protection, it would 
seem, is that the patentee must put his invention to use. 

The proposition will be accepted most readily when 
considere: connection with patents granted to foreign citizens. 
It is a cont of our patent law and an economic injustice 
to the An manufacturer to allow a foreigner to take out a 
patent in country merely for the purpose of reserving the 
United Si 1 market for his patented product, which is 
manufact broad exclusively. It means the exclusion of all 
other wi rentors and competitors from the industry cov- 
ered by the patent and at the same time, the building up of the 
industry in other countries, all to the detriment of the United 
States. Froyp W. Vaucnay. 

Brox 


AMERICAN MINIMUM WAGE LAWS AT WORK 


To the uninitiated student of American standards of living, 
minimum wage legislation in this country presents a strange anom- 
aly. On the one hand is the continually announced and apparently 
accepted dictum that for the woman worker a fair wage must be 
a living wage; that anything less than that constitutes exploitation 
and parasitism on the part of the industry engaging her; and that 
to uphold such a living standard among those whose bargaining 
power is weak, minimum wage laws are universally to be enacted 
and administered. On the other hand is the inescapable fact that 
of the fifteen states already having minimum wage laws upon their 
statute books, only three have in operation any rulings of wide 
application that the scientific student of minimum standards could 
term at all adequate. Eight have a series of sub-standard rulings, 
and the remaining four have none at all. 

It will be the task of this paper to set forth some of the reasons 
for this anomalous state of affairs, to point out the difficulties 
under which our minimum wage commissions are laboring, and to 
suggest certain principles of drafting and administration that 
might bring our practice into closer conformity with our an- 
nounced theory. 

1. Characteristics of the first minimum wage legislation, Aus- 
tralian and British. The origin of minimum wage legislation is 
to be sought not in this country, but in England and Australia. 
Familiar as this fact is, its significance appears to have escaped 
popular attention. The first rudimentary organs of minimum 
wage administration were the District Conciliation Boards of New 
Zealand, established in 1894 for the compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes. Incidental to their general duty of so supervising 
and directing collective bargaining as to preserve industrial 
peace, they were given authority to fix minimum wages. The first 
independent wage-fixing agencies were, however, created two years 
later in the state of Victoria in Australia. They were called 
Special Boards, and were at first established experimentally for 
certain notoriously sweated trades that employed both men and 
women. These boards were composed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and employees, with a chairman from outside nominated 
by both parties. They were given no explicit criterion to go 
upon in framing their wage awards, but were apparently expected 
to argue out their difficulties in true collective bargaining style, 
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the disinterested outsider, their chairman, 


public interest. 

s system that it was extended to more and 
idopted by other Australian states, and finally, 
nd. The essence of the system is the free dis- 
tandards, by the authorized representatives of 

id and criticism of one or more impartial 
ng, by this responsible bi-partisan group, of 
thereupon compulsory upon all employers in 
reservation by the government of power to 
mitigate rulings that appear positively unfair 

» definite cost-of-living criterion is set up. The 
finally fixed will rather depend upon the 
community in which the law is operative and 
bargaining power of the two sides. Thus in 
ind rather radical country, with labor rela- 
powerfully organized, the tendency has been for 
equal or even exceed the minimum necessary 
in England, with its cautious public and 
irket, the tendency, especially in the first 
dministration, has been in the opposite direc- 
although well in advance of previous rates 

|, have been as a rule avowedly below the 


ds in the English law itself (Trade Board acts 
entuated this difference. In the first place, the 
t could only be extended to other trades than 
pecified “if they [i.e., the Board of Trade, the 

y body that establishes the separate trade board | 
rate of wages prevailing in .. . the trade 

1s compared with that in other employments, 
circumstances of the trade are such as to render 
the Act expedient.”* In other words, 
established unless conditions in the trade 

in neighboring trades, and then only if the 
business was sufficiently healthy. Yet in 
war, wages in all the great woman-employ- 

t, 1909, sec. 1 (2) (italics mine). This statute and 
quoted in this article may be found in Oregon 
Frankfurter and Josephine Goldmark, pp. 

\merican laws has therefore been omitted. 
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ing industries were notoriously low; while the industries that were 
submerged even beneath this level were extremely apt to be in a 
declining condition financially. This clause in the law is there- 
fore very interesting as showing that business considerations were 
explicitly given priority over humanitarian. 

In the Victorian statute, on the other hand, these two sets of 
considerations were, in the last resort, apparently to be considered 
as parallel and non-interfering—an interesting comment upon the 
general level of wages apparently contemplated by the Victorian 
draftsmen. The Court of Industrial Appeals (the final reference 
tribunal for the separate boards) is to consider, in its review of 
any ruling, “whether the determination appealed against has had 
or may have the effect of prejudicing the progress, maintenance 
of, or scope of employment in the trade . . . affected; and... . 
[if so] . . . the court shall make such alterations as in its opin- 
ion may be necessary to remove or prevent such effect and at the 
same time to secure a living wage to the employees.”” 

Another new safeguard introduced in the English law was the 
prolongation of the period of initial delay before any ruling could 
go into effect, together with elaborate provisions for indefinite sus- 
pension by the Board of Trade afterwards in case the ruling ap- 
peared to them “premature or otherwise undesirable.’”® 

So much for the negative features of the English law. On the 
positive side, we find a centralization of supervisory power in one 
permanent government body, the Board of Trade, and the giving 
of great flexibility to the possible scope of the wage rulings them- 
selves: “Those rates may be fixed so as to apply universally to 
the trade, or so as to apply to any process . . . or to any special 
class of workers . . . or to any special area.’ 

Both England and Australia make special provision, by indi- 
vidual permit, for infirm workers to receive less than the estab- 
lished minimum. 

2. Growth of American legislation: the Massachusetts and Ore- 
gon principles contrasted. Such was the status of minimum wage 
legislation when it was first seriously considered by this country 
in 1911. In that year the Massachusetts legislature passed a 
resolve requesting the governor to appoint an investigating com- 
mission “to study the matter of wages of women and minors, and 

2 Factories and Shops act, 1912, sec. 175 (italics mine). 

3 Sec. 5 (2). 
4Sec. 4 (1). 
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to report Ld ibility of establishing [wage | boards. 
5 This non Minimum Wage Boards submitted an 

excellent ether with the draft of a bill which, with cer- 

tain im} . ications, was thereupon enacted into law. 

In it form this Massachusetts bill followed the British 
and Austral as closely as American constitutional limi- 
tations ] t these limitations were of the greatest im- 
portant 

1) 7 n law could apply only to women and minors, 
since if to men it would most certainly be held by 
the cour nter to the “freedom of contract” clause of 
the fourt nt, 

2) I \ law must beware of delegating legislative 
functions nistrative agency. It must therefore clearly 
define: | nditions under which an industry should fall 
within the the wage commission at all; (b) the criteria 
upon whi vards were to be rendered; (c) the exact rela- 
tion of ission. Since the commission was the per- 
manent rvisory body, the only safe course was, obviously, to 
centralize te responsibility in its hands. 

The « features of the Massachusetts bill were accord- 
ingly as f |) It provided for a permanent appointive 
commissi power: (a) “to inquire into the wages paid to 
the fema n any occupation in the Commonwealth if 
the com reason to believe that the wages paid to a 
substanti of such employees are inadequate to supply the 
necessary iving and to maintain the worker in health’ ;° 
(b) there to “establish a wage board consisting of not less 
than six re} tives of employers in the occupation in question, 


of an equ of representatives of the female employees, 

and ore disinterested persons . . . to represent 
the pub! nd (c) upon the receipt of a report from the 
board to ‘ y or all of the determinations recommended 


, or | it the subject to the same or to a new wage 
board.’ O pprt |, the rates were to be rendered obligatory, 
after due iblic hearing, by a formal order of the com- 
mission eff ty days. Violation of the order constituted 

5 Resolve 

6 Sec. 3 

t Sec. 4 


s sec. 6 
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a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. (2) The 
basis of wage determination by the boards was made explicitly the 
double one of cost-of-living plus financial-condition-of-the-busi- 
ness, with the business considerations evidently taking the pri- 
ority: “Each Wage Board shall take into consideration the needs 
of the employees, the financial condition of the occupation and 
the probable effect thereon of any increase in the minimum wage 
paid, and shall endeavor to determine the minimum wage. . 
suitable for a female of ordinary ability. . . .”° Apparently it 
was presupposed that the “suitable” wage finally reached would 
commonly be below the actual cost of subsistence. Such a view is 
borne out by the cautious words of the investigating commis- 
sion’s report: “It is the opinion of this commission . . . that in 
all these industries the wage scale will stand a readjustment of 
rates that will raise the lowest wages to something nearer the liv- 
ing wage... .””° 

Even so careful a statute was, however, unable to run the gaunt- 
let of the Massachusetts legislature. Before its final passage the 
bill was shorn of its most vital portion, the section on enforcement. 
The “orders” of the commission were changed to mere “recom- 
mendations,” and the penalty of fine and imprisonment to mere 
adverse publicity. The recalcitrant employer in Massachusetts 
is now faced with nothing worse than the publication of his name 
in certain newspapers; and even this penalty he can avoid if he 
can prove before a court that “compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the commission would render it impossible for him to 
conduct his business at a reasonable profit.”** Profits, in other 
words, are avowedly made a “first charge” upon the business. 

The weaknesses of this earliest of American minimum wage laws 
may accordingly be summed up as follows, under the three heads 
of principle of wage determination, character of wage-fixing 
agency, and method of enforcement. 

a. Principle of wage determination. Women (normal, experi- 
enced, adult women) shall receive wages just high enough to keep 

9Sec. 5 (italics mine). It was hoped that the weight given the employer's 


interests would avoid collision with the “due process” clause of the four- 
teenth amendment. 

10 Report of Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, p. 24 
(italics mine). 

11 Sec. 6 (italics mine). As a matter of fact, the commission has not found 
it worth while to publish such a black-list; instead it occasionally publishes 
white-lists of such employers as do comply! 
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them aliy | physically well, provided their doing so does not 
threaten to interfere either with the general financial prosperity 
of the trade or with the “reasonable profits” of an individual em- 
ployer. 

b. The agency for the immediate carrying out of these prin- 
ciples is a large mixed board of employers and employees, with in 
no case more than one fifth of the total membership representing 
the disinterested public. 

c. The sole means of enforcement is in the indirect pressure of 
public opinion. Boards and’ commission therefore know before- 
hand that any ruling that threatens to prove burdensome to the 
individual employer can safely be disobeyed, that anything ap- 
proaching drastic action will tend to defeat its own ends. 

In view of all these limitations it is surprising to find how much 
has been a plished in Massachusetts. The mere focusing of 
attention upon the problem of wages and livelihood appears to 
have sufficed materially to raise the wages in many submerged 
trades. The usual process is for the board to thresh out what 
they agree to be a minimum subsistence budget, and then to see 
how close they think they can come to that without infringing 
upon the “financial condition of the business” or (what amounts to 
the same thing) without incurring wholesale violation of their 
decree. Usually the wage finally agreed upon lags about a dollar 
behind the original budget ;** while this in turn has usually omit- 


12 MassacHusetts Bupcets aND Wace Decnress To Juty 1, 19191 


effective 


Date of | Date when 


Board sudget total budget Decree 


Jan., 1914 1514. hr. Aug. 15, 1914 

8.75 Summer, 1914 (no decree) 
Laundry ... 17 Winter, 1915 | $8.00 | Sept. 1, 1915 
Retail stores 1, 1916 


Women’s clothing Spring, 1916 | | Feb, 1, 1917 
Men’s clothing Spring, 1917 | 9. Jan. 1,1918 
Men’s furnishing Summer, 1917 | 9. Feb. 1, 1918 
Muslin underwear 9.6: Winter, 1918 | 9. Aug. 1,1918 
Retail millinery Spring, 1918 | 10.00 Aug. 1, 1918 
Office cleaners 11.5 Spring, 1918 30c. hr. night work) Mar. 1, 1919 

26c. hr. day work 
Wholesale millinery 12.5 Fall, 1918 | $11.00 Jan. 1,1919 
Candy 5 June 5, 1919 12.50 Jan. 1, 1920 
Canning June 24, 1919 11.00 |Sept. 1, 1919 


1 From Sirth A Report of Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, 
appendices 3 a1 1 Monthly Labor Review, April and August, 1919. 
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ted or cut down below the subsistence level a good many neces- 
sary items: even so, the minimum is usually a distinct advance 
over previous rates. Thus in the brush industry, the first to be 
investigated, the original budget came to $8.71; the legal “suit- 
able” rate was established at 1514 cents an hour, which allowed 
the average worker to earn about $7.00,"° but previous average 
earnings had been below $6.00. The percentage of violations at 
the end of the first year was gratifyingly low, and has been re- 
ported to be decreasing since."* 

The example of Massachusetts so encouraged progressive groups 
in various parts of the Union that in the following year eight other 
states passed minimum wage laws. Of these by far the most im- 
portant is Oregon’s. It has served as a model for the bulk of our 
subsequent legislation, and may fairly be contrasted with the 
original Massachusetts statute as showing the growing definite- 
ness and articulateness of the living wage idea. 

The Oregon law provides for a central administrative commis- 
sion and subsidiary boards appointed by it after the Massachusetts 
fashion, working through the orthodox machinery of public hear- 
ings and private investigations and conferences; but this machin- 
ery is to be used for strictly living wage ends. Section 1 reads: 
“It shall be unlawful to employ women in any occupation. . . 
for wages which are inadequate to supply the necessary cost of 
living and to maintain them in health; and it shall be unlawful to 
employ minors . . . for unreasonably low wages.”** Boards and 
commissions alike are given no other criterion of wage fixing than 
this simple and explicit one of the “necessary cost of living.” No 
mention is made anywhere of suitability, expediency, or the finan- 
cial condition of the industry; instead, in every paragraph the 
cost-of-living basis is repeated in identical words. 

13 This rate was based on the supposition of a 54-hour week, which would 


here have given the worker $8.37. However, the industry was notorious for 
its prevalence of short-time work. 

14 It has averaged only about 1 per cent of the employees covered. (Report 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, 1915 and 1917, pp. 14-15 and 32). However, 
other determinations of the commission have not been so well received. Thus 
the great majority of laundry employers refused, illegally but successfully 
(1915-1917), even to allow the commission to examine their payrolls to see 
what their degree of compliance was (1915 Report, p. 15; 1917 Report, p. 35); 
while within the women’s clothing industry, the commission reports (1917 
Report, p. 36), “Complete compliance was found ... in only about half of 
the custom dressmaking establishments.” 

15 Italics mine. 
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Once tl endations of a board have been approved by 
the com! ey are issued as obligatory orders, binding 
within sixt Lys upon every employer in the industry, regardless 
of his diffi es in meeting them; disobedience is punishable by 
heavy fin iprisonment. Moreover, the personnel of the 
subsidiary ls (here called conferences) is so arranged that 
impartial decisions are more easily rendered: the whole board is 
smaller, the representatives of the public have a larger share of 
the membership, and every board has at least one member of the 
central com: n sitting officially on it.*° In all these ways the 
double-standard, collective bargaining, idea—the official balancing 
of opposing interests—would seem to have given way before that 
of the living wage pure and simple. 


It may well be asked, What could have caused so radical a 
change in k principle in one short year? The answer is prob- 


ably twofold. On the one hand, Oregon is a western state, with 
more radical views in regard to industry, a relatively small num- 
ber of wi employees, and a radical method of legislation— 
the minimum wage was an initiative measure. On the other hand, 
Oregon had the advantage of being the second state to pass such 
a law: she idy had the solid precedent of Massachusetts to go 
upon; and, since American constitutionalism required the wage- 
fixing basis to be quite definite in any case, it became relatively 
easy for tl egon advocates to insist upon sloughing off the 
“double-faced’ | apparently mercenary elements of the older 
law. 

Of the thirteen statutes that have followed Massachusetts and 
Oregon, nine may be said roughly to copy the Oregon model, one 
the Massac! tts model, while three have to be put into a sepa- 
rate catego is flat-rate laws.*’ 

16 “Such f hall be composed of not more than three representatives 
of the emp! id occupation, of an equal number of. . . employees 

. and of 1 I than three disinterested persons representing the public 
and of one commissioners” (sec. 8). 

17 Chronolog laws run as follows: 

1912 
1913 fornia, Colorado (on the Massachusetts model, now obso- 
nesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wiscon- 


Kansas. 
lorado (new law, on the Oregon model). 
Columbia 
rex 
urred during 1915-1917 was due to long-drawn 


| 
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3. Flat-rate laws. The flat-rate laws differ from both the 
earlier models in that they operate, not through commissions, but 
through direct fiat of the statute itself. The different rates for 
experienced adults, learners, and minors are set once and for all 
in the body of the law, and apply uniformly throughout the state 
to all industries specified. The advantages of flat-rate legislation 
are that it (1) avoids the constitutional difficulty of delegation 
of powers and (2) is extremely simple and cheap to administer. 
Its overwhelming disadvantage is of course its lack of flexibility. 

The simplest and most inflexible of our flat-rate laws is that of 
Arizona (1917). It covers all manufacturing, mercantile, hotel, 
restaurant, and office occupations; and sets for them one simple 
statewide minimum of $10 for all females, of whatever age or 
experience. 

Somewhat more discriminating is the Utah statute of 1913. It 
applies to all females in all lines of industry, but sets lower rates 
for minors and learners than for experienced adults. The adult 
rate is $7.50 per 54-hour week. These rates were set in 1913 at 
the passage of the original act and have never been changed since. 
This is not surprising, since it would take a statutory amendment 
to do so. 

The Arkansas law (1915) at first glance looks like a genuine 
hybrid between the flat-rate and the commission principle. It sets 
the same series of statewide rates as Utah, culminating in the 
same $7.50 for experienced women, but it establishes at the same 
time a minimum wage commission of the usual type, under the 
chairmanship of the Commissioner of Labor, to revise the rate by 
localities or trades whenever it may appear either too high or 
too low. On the face of it, this would seem a good compromise, 
combining the advantages of a universal basic rate with those of 
periodic local adjustment. In practice, however, the periodic ad- 
justment has never taken place: the commission feature of the law 
has remained entirely unutilized. In consequence, when, in Aug- 
ust, 1918, the National War Labor Board was called in to con- 
sider the case of the laundry industry in Little Rock,** it found 
the operatives still receiving their 1915 minimum of $7.50 per 
54-hour week, and promptly raised the scale some 40 per cent, to 


litigation in the Oregon case. The law was finally upheld by a divided opinion 


of the Supreme Court—Justice Brandeis, as previous counsel for the defense, 
not voting. 


18 National War Lebor Board, Docket No. 233. 
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xample of the wartime supersession of state 


on the Massachusetts model. Nebraska’s is 

it today still directly follows Massachusetts in 
features. It has copied verbatim the earlier 
leration of the “financial condition of the in- 
idopted in mitigated form its non-compulsory 
wever, although passed in 1913, this law has 
peration.*° Now that the constitutionality of 
type has been upheld in the Oregon case, there 
od that any other state will recur to the older 


on the Oregon model, Of the nine laws 
egon, have both enforceable decrees and an un- 
ving basis, three have been rendered inoperative 
ter periods of time by litigation connected with 

a fourth has as yet been inactive (accord- 

because of war conditions. 

mmission (1917) states that, owing to the 

no cause for complaint from the classes 

und consequently this Commission has had 


()y 


enalty save newspaper publicity. However, the pub- 
latory, not optional with the commission, and the 
from it would have to prove to the court that 
not merely his profits but “the prosperity of the 


pies Massachusetts in a less important objectionable 
ent of a two thirds majority for all decisions of 
setts this has operated as a direct incentive to 
the employers, since employees and public, even 
y, could never outvote them. (See, ¢.g., the ac- 
the Office Cleaner’s Board, 1918, in the Monthly 
187.) In Nebraska the provision would, however, 
the companion provision that each board must 
representatives of the public the entire body of 


failure to put any minimum wage into operation, 
state that no complaints were made: “Since the 
1913, no complaint has been filed with the Commission, 
f the Commission has ever been held. . . . There had 
before this Commission was created in 1913, and 
tures since, but there seem to have been no reports 

the Secretary of the American Association for 
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very little . . . to do thereunder.”** As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this inactivity may well have been due, at least in part, to a 
more absorbing interest in matters outside the minimum wage. 
The commission here is a general State Industrial Commission, 
with many duties. 

The Wisconsin law (1913) also gave the wage-fixing power into 
the hands of its general Industrial Commission. During 1914- 
1917, writes their secretary, “this commission believed that little 
could be gained by establishing a minimum wage scale which would 
immediately be tied up by an injunction,” while for some time 
thereafter they were hampered by lack of funds.** However, now 
(since August 1, 1919) they have established a state-wide mini- 
mum for experienced women and minors over seventeen in all oc- 
cupations of 22 cents per hour (or $12.10 per 55-hour week). 

The Kansas law gives the power of fixing wages into the hands, 
neither of a minimum wage commission pure and simple nor of a 
general industrial commission, but of a so-called Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission created for the purpose of setting standard 
hours and conditions of work as well as wages. In this respect it 
follows Oregon** and the other two coast states yet to be cited.” 

Established as it was in 1915 after the beginning of the Oregon 
litigation, the Kansas commission has only been operative since 
March, 1918. The Minnesota commission, established two years 
earlier, had the advantage of a year’s enforcement of its rulings 
before the opening of the Oregon case, and has just revived those 
rulings now. Both commissions have evidently suffered from the 
cooling-off process incident to so long a delay: they declare them- 
selves unable to adjust the recently legitimitized rates to present 
prices. 

“Our first minimum wage went into effect on March 18 of this 
year (1918),” writes a representative of the Kansas commission.*° 
“We consider that . . . [it] is very low. [Their rate for experi- 
enced women in stores and laundries is only $8.50, although for 


21 Second Report, Colorado Industrial Commission, pp. 127-8. 

22 Letter to the writer, Dec. 12, 1918. 

23 It did not seem necessary while dealing with the Oregon law to point out 
this additional administrative distinction, since it in no way affects the es- 
sential nature of the wage award. 

24The Washington commission does not have power to fix hours, only wages 
and working conditions, 

25 Letter to the writer, October 31, 1918 (italics mine). 
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factories i re recemtly been raised to $11.] However, it 
was as mu is the employers on our Board would concede.” A 
representat f the Minnesota commission adds :*° 


The Con n was reappointed on April Ist of this year (1918) 
[the Minnesota law had finally been declared constitutional three 


weeks befor id it decided to enforce the wage orders already is- 
sued . | on the cost of living in normal times in order that 
the law might go into effect at once. [These rates provided a maximum 
of $9.00 for experienced workers in first class cities.] If wage rates 
were to be altered the Commission would have had to make an exhaus- 
tive study into the cost of living covering the entire state because our 
Attorney General has ruled that wage rates must be state-wide in their 
effect when established. This would have meant a delay of at least 
siz months the enforcement of the law. 


Two oth nmission laws, those of Texas and North Dakota, 
have been « ed only this year (1919), so that no rulings have 
as yet been ed under them. The Texas law provides for an in- 
dustrial welfare commission headed by the chief of the bureau of 
labor statistics, while the North Dakota law, in unique fashion, 
gives the power of fixing wages, hours, and working conditions 
into the hands of its state workmer’s compensation bureau. 

The four remaining commission statutes of a compulsory char- 
acter hav been enforced from the beginning® and have re- 
sulted in tl r highest sets of rates yet attempted. They be- 
long to the | Pacific coast states (1913) and the District of 
Columbia (1918). The Pacific states have industrial welfare com- 
missions, \ he District of Columbia has a regular minimum 
Wage comn “he language and substantive features of all 
four are, however, practically identical, the Oregon law having 
served as : del for the rest. 

All four : of rulings are now based on a 48-hour week. For 
this, Oreg Washington fix $13.20 as the minimum wage; 
California, $13.50; and the District of Columbia, for the two 
trades with which it has so far dealt—printing and publishing and 
mercantile—no | than $15.50 and $16.50. All these rates have 
been either newly set or revised within the past year. (The oldest, 


26 Letter to the writer, Nov. 9, 1918 (italics mine). 

27 Strictly California law did not really get under way until 
after the Ores decisic During 1914-1915 the commission confined itself 
to a thoroug gation of wages and cost of living, and in 1916 issued 
but one orde nneries. As soon as the Oregon decision was ren- 
dered, howeve \pril, 1917, the commission sprang into full activity. 
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Washington’s, dates only to November, 1918, while Oregon’s did 
not become effective until October 14, 1918.) The three Pacific 
coast rates, like that of Wisconsin, are most noteworthy in that, 
for the first time, they apply uniformly to all trades covered by 
the law. 

Two sets of factors aside from the drafting of the laws them- 
selves, may have contributed to make these four recent sets of 
rates so high: in the Pacific coast states, a greater readiness to 
“give women a chance,” coupled with a lesser degree of overcrowd- 
ing in the female labor market; in the District of Columbia, the im- 
mediate proximity of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
with its wealth of scientific material plus personal explanation at 
the immediate service of boards and commission, However, what 
is perhaps still more important, all these states have had close 
contact between commission and local wage board. In Cali- 
fornia the executive officer of the commission acted as chairman of 
the recent boards, while in the record-breaking District of Colum- 
bia decision, all three members of the commission have actually 
thus participated. 

6. Definitions of the living wage. The variation in wording of 
the living-wage definitions in all the various statutes we have seen 
passing in review does not, so far at least, seem to have had any 
direct effect upon the character of the decisions rendered. They 
run all the way from Kansas’ “adequate for maintenance” and 
“to supply the necessary cost of living” to Minnesota’s “sufficient 
to maintain the worker in health and supply . . . [her] with the 
necessary comforts and conditions of reasonable life” and Wiscon- 
sin’s “sufficient . . . [for] . . . welfare”’—“welfare” being fur- 
ther defined as “reasonable comfort, reasonable physical well-being, 
decency, and moral well-being.” Almost all the statutes, following 
the Oregon and Massachusetts precedent, refer to health (‘to 
maintain in good health”), and many add a reference to moral 
protection or to general welfare or both. 

7. The role of the advisory boards. Another variation in the 
wording of the statutes, that does not seem so far to have had 
any marked effect upon their operation, is the variation in the 
role assigned the subsidiary wage boards. In some states their 
appointment is mandatory, in others optional with the central 
commission.** In practice, however, with one exception (Minne- 


28The new (1919) Texas law alone makes no provision for the calling of 
such boards. 
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sota) a sions that are actually operative have chosen 
to do hrough boards.” 

TT! ) rather surprising, since the presence of the 
board \ pli ates and delays every decision. It means 
a larg san and less well-informed group of people 
discuss However, it also means a group that is 
closer confidence. ‘The board members are them- 
selves ntatives of employers and employees, and in 


educat f n methods of straight thinking on the wage 


prob] the same time helping to gain that general 
goody ty h so new and tentative a type of rulings 
could ] ceed, 

Mo: . purely practical question of time, the overbur- 
dened vi ymmissioner in a large industrial state could 
not afi .ustively into the technical problems of each 
trade rough a long series of hearings on each. The 
local boa rs** can divide up this responsibility and pool 
their in the end. 

Gran has proved desirable to retain the services 
of the ad , the second question arises, What is (or 
should | itation of their power as over against that of 
the comn e their advice is sought, may it be disre- 
garded? terpretations differ. All the states allow 
the coi ct a report and resubmit the subject to 
the same oard;** but the real question is, May they 
themselves mmendations without resubmittal? 

Certain st ich as those of Oregon, Washington, and 
Kansas, nterpreted unequivocally to forbid this, and 
the co! under the strain. A representative from 
Kansas ¥ Ve believe that the Boards are very, very help- 
ful indeed, ut after the public hearing the Commission 

29 The ippointment of boards is mandatory are Massa- 
chusetts, K \ , and Wisconsin. 

80In n mbers of the commission are wholly unpaid. In 
Massach 1 alone do they receive a $10 per diem. Wiscon- 
sin, Color e general industrial commissions with salaried 
officers, ge work is incidental. 

$1 Boat rily paid a very small per diem, usually the 
same rate in some states they receive nothing at all. Only 
California $5. Even these small amounts, however, form a 
serious d li t scanty funds of the commissions. 

82 And all llow them thus to resubmit any part of the subject. 
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should be able to make such modifications as it thinks necessary 
and issue the ruling then as final.”** On the other hand, certain 
other statutes, notably that of California,®* plainly leave the al- 
ternative of commission action open. 

In California, consequently, the commission has taken very use- 
ful advantage of its privilege: thus, when the mercantile and 
laundry boards of 1917 failed to come to an agreement, the com- 
mission merely made note of the two conflicting sets of budgets 
and proceeded to establish a final rate of its own.** Surely this 
is preferable to the Kansas and Massachusetts system. 

8. The composition of the advisory boards. In dealing with 
Massachusetts and Oregon we have already referred to the effect 
of variations in the size and personnel of advisory bodies. Ob- 
viously, the larger the board, the greater will be its tendency 
towards debate rather than scientific analysis. Similarly, the 
larger the number of partisans as compared to the number of 
representatives of the public, the less likely is the scientific view 
to get a hearing. And, finally, the wider the separation of the 
board from the sources of information accessible to the permanent 
commission, the less likely is the scientific view even to be under- 
stood. The most efficient board is therefore unquestionably one in 
which the total membership is small, the public being represented 
equally with the other two sides, and on which in addition at least 
one member of the central commission sits permanently. 

This last requirement is fulfilled in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and the District of Columbia, the four states as pointed 
out above whose boards have so far promulgated the highest rates. 
In Massachusetts the practice of the commission has been to ap- 
point as one representative of the public the permanent paid secre- 
tary of the commission, who is known as “the executive officer of the 
board,” and appears to be invested with a good deal more dignity 
than he is in most states. This may help to account for the rela- 
tively good rulings that the Massachusetts boards have issued. 
Certainly they appear to have been better informed than many 

83 Letter to the writer, Oct. 31, 1918. 

84The California statute reads: “... the recommendation of such wage 
board shall be made a matter of record for the use of the commission” .. .; 
and then: “The commission shall have further power after a public hearing 
had upon its own motion or upon petition to fiz ... a minimum wage to be 
paid to women and minors... .” (secs. 5 and 6, italics mine). 


85 See Third Biennial Report I. W. C. of California, pp. 24ff. In both cases 
this final rate approximated that of the employees. 
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more fortunate bodies. In the nature of the 
y of a commission is an excellent person to repre- 
point of view to the other members of an advisory 
salaried expert who gives his full time to the 
mission, and should of necessity be more familiar 
with all its sources of information. His effective. 
further enhanced when he holds full voting mem- 
lies. This has been the fortunate practice of 
“woman’s representative” on the commis- 
as its “executive officer,” serves as chairman 
However, California has the weakness of 
her representatives of the public. 
ulties in wage setting: the problem of an ade- 
ye. When it comes actually to fixing a “living 
boards are confronted with a whole series of difli- 


13 


place, whatever may be said in the language 
f, every board member knows that in practice 


of the employers and all who sympathize with 
take the condition of the industry itself into 
What else, indeed, are they there for? If the 
vere merely to establish an abstractly scientific 
for each employee, regardless of its reaction 
employment and trade in general, why work 
itive boards at all? Why not merely have a 
mission or, better still, a single paid expert 

ld be to adjust well established family standards 
d by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
onditions and the needs of the single woman, re- 
ndards at appropriate intervals as the cost of liv- 
lown? In practice every one knows that minimum 
; yet in a tentative stage, that public opinion 
olid” behind it, and that the work of conciliating 
codperative relations the members of all parties 
board is still by no means the least of its func- 
ocal language of our statutes, in other words, 
rather as a guidepost for further progress than 
present achievement, and the most that forward- 
of boards and commissions can do is to keep its 
the eyes of their colleagues. The great majority 
of the public at present tend inevitably to side 
so far as taking a vivid interest in the financial 
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welfare of the business goes. Thus questions of interstate rivalry 
are always favorite topics of discussion—Will such and such a rate 
put the manufacturers of state A at a disadvantage with state B? 
Very few are the representatives of the public who will not give at 
least some weight to such considerations. 

In the second place, the representatives of the employees are 
seldom of a calibre at all comparable to that of the other two 
groups. They are themselves, as a rule, working women unac- 
customed to mathematical reasoning and unable to express, in a 
careful and convincing manner, even the facts they have clearly in 
mind. Knowing beforehand that something in the nature of a 
struggle is about to take place, they are all too apt either to capit- 
ulate prematurely or else to resort to mere sentimental appeals 
that lose them public confidence. Above all, they are in very many 
cases unable to plead all the facts they know with even the vigor 
and skill of which they are capable, because they are afraid of the 
ill will of their employers. All our laws, to be sure, insert severe 
penalties for any such discrimination on the part of employers 
against workers who testify; but indirect discrimination is diffi- 
cult to trace, and the habit of a self-subordinating frame of mind 
is not easy to overcome. 

Finally, all three groups (the employees of course especially) 
are apt to be woefully untrained in the handling of budget ma- 
terial: frequently it is difficult for them to grasp the very concept 
of an average. When it comes to drawing up a supposedly accur- 
ate schedule of necessary expenditures, therefore, the chances are 
a hundred to one that the major items will be listed in their most 
favorable (i.e., least expensive) light, while many very important 
minor items will be overlooked entirely. Employees are quite as 
ready as employers to omit all such items from their calcula- 
tions—with the result that the budgets to which they agree are 
commonly several very important dollars short.*° 

The following quotations from representatives of minimum wage 
commissions may help to illustrate some of the foregoing points. 


36 Thus questions of average medical attention, of average time lost through 
illness or unavoidable industrial lay-off, of recreation, gifts, insurance, dues, 
charity, reading matter, vacation, legal holidays, house-moving, postage, toilet 
supplies, railroad and carfare, extra food, etc., are tremendously skimped. 
The common practice is to lump a great many of them together under the 
catch-all “miscellaneous,” with the resultant total often smaller than even 
one or two of its component parts would be if taken alone. 
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» character of boards; weight given to financial 


20 was really a compromise between the employ- 

ho served on the conference, the former having 

1 the latter $15 (Washington).*" 

st each of the conferences on what the cost of liy- 
ing r ut, so far, no attempt has been made to verify or sift 
or ta he . . . conference the employers fought hard, 
and t were obstinate, so the result was really obtained by 
bargaining [hey (the employers of another conference) sug- 
gested v fair minimum . . . and the employees threw 
down their n the shape of a claim that $15 was necessary, 


ion pl se was suggested in the shape of $13.50, nobody 
offered jection . . . (British Columbia).** 


The f he commission in these debates is well summed 
up by V\ ngton representative: 

In t n with only members of the board present, the 
wage vays a struggle for a decent living by the employee 
and a to keep down “overhead cost” by the employer, and 
when it gets to 1 bargaining’ point (which it always has), the Com- 
missio1 st on the text and spirit of the law that the “cost 
of lis the basis on which to decide the wage. 


b. Weak: n bargaining power of the employees: 

We r minimum wage ($8.50) is very low. How- 
ever, it h as the employers on our Board would concede 
(Kansa 

Our ) 1913-1914) was not satisfactory. We found the 
employs ented their class too well, and they tried to get the 
minimun 1s possible, with no reference to the cost of living. 
The ra dopted ranged from $8 to $9. The employees were 
lacking tive because of their fear of the employers. One might 
be abl tter representatives of employees in those communities 
where w better organized. The idea of getting men employees 
to repr n employees might be worth trying .. . (Minnesota). 

10. T) e element: difficulties in revising rates. One of the 
discourag ings about minimum rate making is that, during 
a period of rapidly changing prices such as we have had ever since 
our first American wage laws went into effect, it takes a very short 

1.°° When that happens it is 


time for a to become antiquatec 


87 Letter vriter, Nov. 19, 1918. 

88 Lette t writer, Dec., 1918. 

89 Take a eme case the calendar year 1917, during which the average 
(countryw ease in living costs was some 25 per cent. By the end of 
the year a $ ge would have been worth only $8. 
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difficult to get the commission to act—to start afresh on the weary 
round of investigations and hearings and orders. The more thor- 
ough the original investigation has been, the more will it neces- 
sarily have cost in time and money, and the less funds and energy 
will there now be in the hands of the commission to repeat the 
process or any part of it. On the other hand, if the original survey 
has been cursory, or even if it has been painstaking but inexact, 
any revision based in the main on those previous findings will in- 
corporate the errors of the old. 

Of these two difficulties, Minnesota furnishes a good example of 
the first, Oregon of the second. In Minnesota the old 1913-1914 
rates of $8-$9 have recently been reissued by the commission, not 
because any one supposes that a woman can today live on them, 
but because the complete new statewide survey which the commis- 
sion considers necessary would take so long to finish that it seemed 
better to have the old rates as a stop-gap meanwhile. In Oregon 
the 1918 rates were based exclusively on the rise in living costs 
since the adoption of the 1915-1916 rates; when, as a matter of 
fact, the 1915-1916 rates, themselves a revision of the 1913-1914 
ones, had been markedly inadequate.*” By 1919 the lag became 
so apparent that in August a fresh statewide minimum of $13.20 
was enacted. 

In distress over the 1918 situation of continuous inadequacy and 
upheaval, a representative of the Oregon commission wrote: 

There is too much of a tendency to fix the minimum . . . at a bare 
existence. . . . If we could work out a scientific wage basis and give 
the Industrial Welfare Commission power to advance that minimum 
each time the cost of living made a perceptible advance, a lot of the 
machinery which now must be used would be unnecessary. 

To believers in the advantages of representative wage board ad- 
ministration, the concluding suggestion would seem but a counsel 
of despair. A more hopeful possibility, in the opinion of the 
writer, would be to give the commission limited power of revision 
in accordance with the terms of an order, say for a year after the 


40 So far back as 1913 the social survey committee of the Oregon Consumer’s 
League, in a study which was at least more accurate than anything that has 
succeeded it in the state, had set about $10 a week as a minimum living wage. 
Yet in 1915-1916 the rates agreed to ranged to only from $8.56 to $9.25. Ap- 
plying (quite fairly and scientifically) the 34 per cent increase which the figures 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and other government agencies 
showed at the beginning of 1918, to these low rates, the resultant $11.10-11.61 
still fell far short of a full living minimum. 
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at the end of which time the usual confer- 

ld have to be resorted to. More important 

however, would be the establishment for the bene- 

issions of a thoroughly reliable clearing-house 

sic standards themselves. An elaborate federal 

Bureau of Labor Statistics is of course emi- 

ch a task. It would be perfectly feasible for 

s of detailed and authoritative standards for 

nen, on a strictly commodity basis, as they 

igaged in doing for families for the various large 

country that have sharply differentiated costs 

general standards the bureau would of course 

y in accordance with the cost of living, so that 

1in for the state boards and commissions would 

purely local adjustments for which they appear 

y fitted. Even if popular pressure and the exi- 

conditions did drive a given rate temporarily 

blished commodity minimum, it would be with 

ntage of leaving the basic facts in the case 

undisputed, and the natural burden of proof 

continuance of the objectionable practice. 

series of federal surveys, much could be done by 

n comparing, adapting, and perfecting each 

lards, and in applying locally all the government 

ippear. The commission secretaries, if adequately 

with double membership on board and commis- 

| previously suggested, could take the lead in this 
rdization and education. 

ng scope of wage awards. Within the past six 

remarkable and hopeful development has taken 

tion of standardization of rates—a standardiza- 

und between neighboring states as well. Where- 

rds have always been made separately for sepa- 

| often for different sections of the state), in the 

1919 Wisconsin, California, and Oregon have fol- 

ple (then unique) set by Washington a year ago, in 

| rates for all industries throughout the state. 

Pacific group, moreover, these rates are practi- 

r all three states—$13.20 and $13.50 per 48- 


»r learners, California and Oregon retain trade dis- 
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tinctions,“" but for experienced adults the rates all read alike. 
The significance of this new departure can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. It, more than anything else we have hitherto had to record, 
marks the breakdown of the old system of local business protec- 
tion, and the erection of living standards that can be scientifically 
impartial. 

12. The long view: actual earnings versus hourly rate. The 
final difficulty attending the decisions of board and commission 33 
that of equating the nominal wage rate to actual income. Nearly 
every one would agree, on the one hand, that it would be absurd to 
pay a woman deliberately choosing part time work a full week’s 
wage. On the other hand, nearly every one would agree that it 
would be equally unfair to pay a woman engaged for full time 
work, and required to be on the premises all through working 
hours, for say only 25 hours of her time, if slack production, per- 
haps in another part of the factory, kept her machine unexpected- 
ly idle at irregular intervals. But between these two extremes 
there are many gradations which prove most elusive to handle. 

The great majority of our commissions have made no attempt 
to solve the difficulty. They have frankly adopted the hourly rate 
scale throughout the industries with which they have had to deal, 
making no variation for chronically part time or seasonal indus- 
tries. That is, the so-called “weekly wage rate” they enforce is 
based on the assumption that all workers work the full legal num- 
ber of hours each week: it is only by so doing that they are to be 
enabled. to support themselves. If they work less, no matter by 
whose fault, they will receive less than the week’s minimum income 
that has been agreed upon as necessary decently to support life. 
Thus Massachusetts’ order (November, 1918) for the wholesale 
millinery industry contains the express proviso: “These rates 
($11 for the experienced adult) are for full time work, by which 
is meant the full number of hours per week (54)** required by em- 
ployers and permitted by the laws of the Commonwealth.”** This 

41 This is quite proper in view of the varying international advantages of 
different trades. See sections 14 and 15 below. 

42 Since then (1919) the legal hours of work in Massachusetts for women 
and minors have been reduced to 48. 

43 Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1919, p. 195. In the Arkansas flat-rate law 
the same principle is expressed even more rigidly: “All female workers work- 
ing less than 9 hours per day shall receive the same wages per hour as those 
working 9 hours per day” (italics mine) ; while the very recent statewide Wis- 
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onal industries in existence, where almost 
anv on is impossible to expect the employee to 
find full : cupation in the short stretches between 
seasons. 
A sli 11 position is shown in two orders of Ore- 
gon and The Oregon order (April, 1918) reads: 
Wher ; render it impracticable for an employer to 
furnish full time employment (54 hours), the em- 
ployer : red to pay such employee any greater sum 
than th the number of hours of actual employment, 
provided hall so arrange consecutive hours of continu- 
ous em) mployee may have a fair opportunity [sic!] 
for sec nt as will enable her to earn a full week’s 


wage, 


Was yre explicit as to what constitutes “em- 
ployme: pecify that the hours be consecutive. 
Among 


required to hold herself at certain hours 
iployer, such hours shall be included as 
litions imposed by the employer which 
prevent fa living] wage is contrary to the in- 
tent and n exceptional cases, where business con- 
ditions < | time employment (8 hours a day, 48 a 
week), a ‘hours shall be arranged between employer 
and em} :t she may not be deprived of arranging 
for addit lsewhere.*® 


In str » these half-hearted attempts at ameliora- 
tion is t 1918. decree of the California commission. 


Here for tl e have a recognition of the principle that 


consin or ts the mention of a weekly norm at all: “No 
employer erienced female at a wage rate of less than 
22 cents 


44 The s und in the more recent decrease for canning 


and candy nal: July, 1919. (See Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Cor nd 19 


iT, W. ¢ \7A (italics mine). The general War Emergency 
Order of S ~ is the following clauses: “Every... firm... 
offering | employment to female employees in any... 
trade .. nspicuous place in the establishment a proper 
such period of time in advance as the 
ll in its discretion determine, not later than 
noon of the ’. C. Order 18, Sept. 10, 1918; italics are 
mine. ) 
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it is the employer who is responsible for keeping the employee’s 
supply of work steady. The decree reads: 


No person, firm, or corporation shall employ, or suffer, or permit 
an experienced woman or minor to be employed in any manufacturing 
industry at a rate of wages less than $10 for a 48-hour week ($0.21 
per hour). If any employer does not provide the full 48 hours of em- 
ployment during any week, he must pay to all experienced adult and 


minor workers not less than $0.25 per hour for the time worked.* 


It will be seen, of course, that this California scheme, a “penalty 
differential” we might call it, does not help the worker who is laid 
off for a full week or more. In fact, if the differential were made 
very pronounced it might well encourage an employer in a seasonal 
industry (such as candy, millinery, or paper boxes) who was faced 
with the alternative of using all of his force on part time or using 
only a portion of them on full time, to choose the latter, and lay 
off as many as possible so as to be able to employ the remainder 
at the full time rate. Employments with a “peak load” on certain 
days of the week would, however, be materially bettered, Thus 
the laundry industry could not longer dock its employees for the 
short time provided them on Mondays and Saturdays. 

A method that indirectly attacks the longer-time seasonal in- 
dustries has, however, still more recently been introduced by the 
Wisconsin commission. Their noteworthy first wage order (June, 
1919) provides that: “In seasonal industries operating only for 
a few months during the year no learning period is recognized, and 
all female and minor employees . . . shall be paid . . . [the full 
experienced adult minimum].”** Since in ordinary establishments 
lower rates may be paid to as many as 25 per cent of the employ- 
ees, this means a very real penalty for the seasonal trade.“ 


46 Quoted in Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1919, p. 192 (italics mine). Even 
more elaborate provisions are made in the Mercantile Order of June, 1919, 
whereby part time workers receive 35 cents an hour instead of 28. 

47 Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Order of June 27, 1919, sec. 4. It 
should, however, be noted that the order explicitly omits all provision for 
the chronically short-hour industry. In section 1 of the “Findings of Fact” 
we read: “Many items in the cost of living of female and minor employees 
vary directly with the number of hours they are required to work. Those 
who have short hours of labor . . . having time to do much work for them- 
selves...” etc. Section 1 of the order proper accordingly reads baldly: 
“No employer shall employ any experienced female or ... minor... at a 
wage rate of less than 22 cents per hour.” 

48 On the Wisconsin scale it would amount to about 3 to 4 per cent of the 
wages bill. 
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loubtless be advisable to assess industries 
| even more directly, by raising their 
ienced workers as well. This, on a 
adopted by Australian boards for 
ipation of dock laborer. “In setting the 
the necessary cost of a week’s living 
number of hours of work obtained 


idopted by Massachusetts in her re- 
(January, 1919).°° This ruling is 
in its 1 kable as the ones quoted from California 


and W he commission had found by previous in- 


number of hours worked per week 
36, and that four fifths of the women 
worked vy ruling provides a $0-cent hourly rate 
for nis Di nt rate for day work. On the basis 
of th ir week, even the day rate would yield 
$14, wl sreed to by the board amounted to only 
$11.54. 1] the typical 36-hour worker whose case 
True to Massachusetts tradition, 
less than the budget allowed, viz., at 
week, and at the 26-cent rate, $9.26. 
sums, but the recognition they show 
s extremely important. 
ted by the California decree, of making 
upon the individual employer who 
and upon him alone, seems too good to 
combination of both methods would be 
penalty for the habitually seasonal or 
ole in the shape of a higher hourly 
lifferential for the employer whose work 


263, quoted in Commons and Andrews, 
Princip! 82. 
50 See Re yp, Apr., 1919, pp. 186-7. 

1 Thi uch way as the one originally outlined by 
the chair | chusetts brush board (quoted in Annual Report 
of New J} iting Commission, vol. VI (1915), appendix IV, 
p. 633) : day the minimum weekly rate set by this Board 
shall be n l if the total earnings during that 10-week period 
immediate weekly pay day do not equal that amount, the 


difference r each week.” <A simpler method, however, in the 
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A point which it is important to stress, while dealing with the 
matter of hourly rates, is that it is closely bound up with the 
question of the legal hours of employment in each state. The 
same weekly minimum may mean very different things to both em- 
ployer and employee if the number of hours for which it is being 
paid is different. ‘Thus Oregon in April of 1918 changed her 
minimum for manufactures from $8.64 to $11.61. Meanwhile her 
neighbors, Washington and California, were paying only $10." 
At first the employer members of her board protested at this dis- 
proportionate advance, but it was successfully pointed out to thera 
that, since both Washington and California were limited to a 48- 
hour week, while Oregon worked 54, the respective wage rates for 
the three states would be rendered practically equal, thus: 
Washington and California $10.00 a week — 48 hours — 21 cents per hour.5% 
Oregon $11.61 a week — 54 hours — 214, cents per hour. 

The close connection between hours of work and wages per hour 
is doubtless one very important reason why so many of our states 
have assigned hours as well as wages to the jurisdiction of their 
minimum wage (“industrial welfare”) commissions. Where no 
direct connection between the hour-fixing and the wage-fixing ma- 
chinery of a state exists, it is always possible to reduce the hourly 
wage by increasing the number of hours for a given industry. 
Thus a representative of the Washington commission writes: 
“During one session of the Legislature the . . . Association . . 
attempted to secure an amendment to the woman’s 8-hour law 
providing for an emergency clause allowing overtime. Had this 
passed, it would have indirectly reduced wages, as all wages are 


opinion of the writer would be to assess each employer at an hourly rate that 
roughly corresponds to the average per capita short time that he had pro- 
vided during a specified period in the recent past. Thus an employer who 
had averaged 20 per cent fluctuation above that allowed for in the general 
trade estimate, would have to pay a 20 per cent differential on his minimum 
hourly rate. (Needless to say “short time” in the above sense does not in- 
clude time lost by the worker's own fault, i.e., voluntary absenteeism.) 

52 The California decrees at this time did not cover manufacture, but $10 
was the rate for stores, etc. 

53 Incidentally the Oregon members were made to realize that hitherto the 
advantage had lain very heavily on the other side and that, nevertheless, their 
neighbors had not been ruined. Up to this time, when the Washington and 
California rates were already $10, or 21 cents per hour, the Oregon rates for 
manufacture had ranged from $8.25 to $8.64, or 151/,-16 cents per hour. (The 
higher rate was for the city of Portland.) 
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6-day week.”** And again, “The 
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to work to normal capacity at ordinary tasks, either because of 
age or physical disability.” Even then no license is granted for 
less than $8. . . . In November, 1918 less than 3 per cent of the 
total employees. . . . [held] such permits.”* 

None of these states report any difficulty because of applica- 
tions from the mentally defective. In many cases of course the 
mentally defective would also be physically handicapped, and thus 
receive their classification without question. Of the six licenses 
thus far issued by the Minnesota commission, three were for wo- 
men thus doubly handicapped. Our informant states that no 
case of purely mental defect has as yet arisen. The Washington 
commission reports similarly: ‘We have had no application from 
a mentally subnormal person.” 

In view of the large number of mental defectives known to be at 
large in our population, this state of affairs is certainly surprising. 
Perhaps the majority of them find their way into simple piece 
work operations where their reduced output can affect no one but 
* Others doubtless drift about from job to job, never 
making themselves valuable enough to an employer to cause him 
even to try for a license for them. But a large remainder appear 
to be still unaccounted for. Can it be that much of our industry 
is so simplified and routinized that even a moron is good enough 
to support herself at it? Nay, possibly that she may in some 
respects be preferable to her normal and therefore more restless 
sister? 

In the future without doubt the problem of the defective will 
grow more acute, as minimum wage legislation is extended to our 
more thickly settled industrial states, and as the minimums in our 
existing rulings are raised to something nearer a full living wage. 
A clear understanding of the ground of licensing would then be 
imperative. The Massachusetts-Kansas-Wisconsin system of 
“wide open” licenses would doubtless offer increasing dangers; 
while a definition that strictly excluded all but the physically in- 
capacitated would doubtless err equally on the other side. 

As the number of licenses grows, opportunities for constructive 


themselves.° 


5? Third Biennial Report I. W. C. of California, p. 70. 

58 However, in a state like California they would probably be discovered even 
there, if large numbers congregated in any one branch of piece work, for 
California has the provision in her ruling on manufactures that 66 2/3 per 
cent of all pieceworkers employed by any one establishment must earn over 
the weekly rate. (I. W. C. Order No. 11, amended 1919, sec. 8(d).) 
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prenticeship conferences Oregon merely issued a flat-rate minimum 
of $6 per 54-hour week for all industries, “and the maximum length 
of time such workers shall be considered inexperienced in any one 
industry, shall... be... one year.” Here we have no at- 
tempt to define what is to be considered “one industry,” and no 
distinction between apprentices who are brand new and those who 
are almost completely experienced. Moreover, the learning period 
itself is extremely long. If such length had any justification at 
all, one would suppose it could only be on the ground of acquaint- 
ing the learner with a good many branches of a rather difficult 
trade. 

The commissioners themselves, however, apparently had no 
clear idea on the subject, for they seem to have done nothing to 
prevent employers from taking advantage of the loose wording of 
the ruling. By 1916 such grave abuses had sprung up that the 
new conference then in session was instructed to consider a refine- 
ment of terms. “Some employers dismissed girls as soon as the 
first year had expired or shifted them to slightly new work in dif- 
ferent departments, thus starting them on a second year of ap- 
prenticeship at $1 a day.”** It apparently never occurred to the 
conference to go so far as to require the new employer to pay the 
girl what she had last been receiving or to force the old employer 
to increase the girl’s wage at the expiration of a year of any sort 
of service with him. Instead, they tried the method of induce- 
ments: they adopted a rising scale, beginning at $6 as before, but 
increasing $1 every four months, so that by the end of the year 
the apprentice would be receiving very nearly the full adult mini- 
mum, and the temptation to dismiss her would be very much re- 
duced. This device of the graduated scale is now in use by prac- 
tically all our commission states.** It operates as an incentive to 
the employee to stick to her job as well as to the employer to re- 
tain her. 

By 1918 Oregon had decided to attempt a refinement of the 
graduated scale. When it came to raising the general level of 


6° Quoted in The Oregon Minimum Wage Law (Reed College A.B. thesis), 
by Samuel B. Weinstein, p. 21 (italics mine). 

61 Jbid., p. 31. 

62 California in her latest order (No. 5, amended June, 1919) adds the ex- 
press warning, “Learners’ permits will be withheld by the Commission where 
. +. firms... make a practice of dismissing learners when they reach their 
promotional periods.” 
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wage 1 e with war prices, the mercantile con- 
ferenc n the policy of fixed 3-month periods and 
to sul periods, the first very much shorter than 
the ol he new hand to overcome the inertia of 
the fir ver they decided to shorten the total 
appre! r their industry from a year to eight 


months 
All 1 nferences finally realized the necessity of 


meeting ise of shifting girls about from one de- 
partm Chey accordingly had the commission issue 
the fol ‘After any woman shall have completed 
any p service as an apprentice, she shall not 
thereaf y for the same employer, be paid a wage 
less th 1 for the next succeeding period, unless 
permit sued by the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission 
So far ¢ t issued any ruling to prohibit a new en- 
ployer . partly experienced girl at a beginner’s 
wage. sent centers about the question of how 
greatly vidual firm methods justify at least 4 
short i1 apprenticeship.®° Wisconsin and Ar- 
kansas the issue unequivocally. The Arkansas 
flat-rat s: “All time served as inexperienced 
workers ill be cumulative,” while the Wisconsin 
commiss rder (June, 1919) reads: “Employees 
ifter six months of employment in the 
the same employer or different em- 


said that the problems of apprentice- 
rough and dispassionate study which 
they have been slighted as compared 


d under the new 1919 rulings. The mer- 

$9 per 48-hour week; next three months, 
$10.50; la full adult wage, $13.20. A somewhat similar 
system h y in Washington for the laundry and tele- 
phone il W. C. Order No. 87, Aug. 12, 1918, sec. 3.) 

641. W r. 12, 1918, sec. 5 (italics mine). 

65 Some mild precaution of requiring the old employer 
at any t ntice upon request with a certificate showing 
the lengt , him. Arkansas contains this provision in her 
statute. 
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with the problems of the experienced worker. Very probably the 
chief fault lies in a lack of vital interest on the part of the em- 
ployees’ representatives—their own apprenticeship period lying 
so very far in the background of their memory, combined with a 
lack of intimate knowledge of trade processes on the part of the 
representatives of the public, and a natural desire on the part of 
the employers to “get a bit of their own back” where they find 
least opposition to it. Unquestionably the great majority of our 
apprenticeship periods have been too long, the wages too low, the 
instruction indifferent, and the opportunity for abuses in the way 
of repetition of half completed periods too little guarded against.” 

It would take a very thorough revamping of our present in- 
dustrial methods to give inexperienced women the most rapid and 
thorough training of which they are capable; but surely the 
process could be greatly speeded up by the mere mechanical short- 
ening of the learning period, forcing the employer to concentrate 
whatever training he did propose to give into a shorter time, and 
protecting him with low initial wages but a rapidly rising scale, 
on the one hand, from the temptation of discharging the partially 
trained, and, on the other, from the inclination of the partially 
trained themselves to wander off and seek a fresh trade. 

The extent to which the length of the apprenticeship period 
may be a matter of local custom—or rather of local inertia—is 
shown by a comparison of three recent laundry awards of Massa- 
chusetts and Arkansas. In Massachusetts all apprenticeship 
periods are extremely long (probably yet another reflection upon 
her system of non-enforceable awards), ranging from one to a full 
two years.°° Her laundry award whereby workers are “held ex- 
perienced after one year, if absences have not been of unreasonable 
duration,” is therefore by no means exceptional.” In Arkansas, 

67 One abuse very commonly guarded against is the employment of a dis- 
proportionate number of apprentices in any one establishment. Thus the 
new California rulings for ... stores and factories provide that: “The total 
number of learners .. . (adult and minor combined) shall not exceed 33 1/3 
per cent of the total number of [workers] employed” (sec. 3). See I. W. C. 
Orders 5 and 11 amended, 1919, secs. 1(e). 

88 See table, “Minimum Wage Regulations for Women, January 1, 1917,” in 
Oregon Minimum Wage Brief, p. 76. 

69 Thus millinery (Dec., 1918) requires two years, candy-making (July, 
1919) a year and a half, and even canning (July, 1919) a year! Contrast with 
this last the recent Wisconsin decree: “In seasonal industries operating only 
for a few months during the year no learning period is recognized, and 
all female and minor employees ... shall be paid... [the full experienced 
adult wage].” (Minimum Wage Order No. 1, June 27, 1919, sec. 4.) 
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tatute, the apprenticeship period for al] 

fore inc luded) was set at six months, just 

ts. Yet when in the summer of 1918 the 

ard came into that state to settle the 

laund Jittle Rock, it not only raised the whok 
wage sly, but promptly reduced the six-month 
perio Here we have a variation in three typical 


ruling Which of the three was right?” 


15. S ; roblems of minors. For the workers under 


eighteen, /f securing adequate training in the short- 
t 


p ( licated by the desirability of keeping th 
young f industry altogether. A high initial wage, 


es 


it may gued, directly encourages the small boy or 
girl o e school and go to work. On the other 
hand, | wage encourages the employer to seek out 
all the p he ean. Which is stronger, the inducement 
to the parents or the inducement to the employer? 


Most ions have taken a middle ground, appar- 
ently it while it is their primary duty to protect the 
child exploitation, they need not scale up his 


wages y in accordance with his probable produc- 
tivity gon’s 1919 orders assigned all minors between 
fourte flat-rate of $6, those between fifteen and 
sixteer In Washington, for two years previously, the flat- 


70 Na Board, Docket No. 233, Joint Report of Section in 
re Em} Owners, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

71 At ng variation is found in the laundry rulings (prior 
to Sept Pacific coast states, where conditions of work might 
be con juivalent and where no outside agency has inter- 
fered. was one year; in California, fifteen months; and 
in Wa Che California period has now been reduced to 

mo! m’s 1918 rulings recognize no learning period at 
all. 

72 Th t time training are certainly borne out by the ex- 
perien ng Board, which during 1918 carried on apprentice- 
ship co yus difficult shipyard trades. The learners, who 
“were ym unskilled shipyard work and from manufac- 
turing, ning able in the main to hold their own with ex- 
perienc Yet “Statistics from twenty-one yards indicate that 
the ave r all men was nineteen days.” (See P. H. Doug- 
las and | Administration in the Shipbuilding Industry dur- 
ing the \ Political Economy, May, 1919, pp. 378-9.) 

73 Oreg No. 46, Aug. 12, 1919. 
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rate for all under sixteen was $6."* In their wartime emergency 
conference, the Washington commission, however, appears to have 
swung over to the full productivity idea: its minimum for all 
minors is now $9, with a dollar increase every six months of em- 
ployment.” In British Columbia, the commission has taken the 
commendable stand of trying to keep the girl under sixteen out of 
industry altogether by “preventing, except under special license, 
the employment of such girls” and by “collaborating with the 
educational authorities to raise the age for leaving school [and] 
... to provide more satisfactory methods for industrial .. . 
education.” 

For minors over sixteen there seems no good reason to prolong 
the low-wage period beyond what is absolutely necessary by reason 
of lack of skill. All our commissions now arrange a rising ap- 
prentice scale for these workers, but in most states the rise is un- 
duly slow. Thus in Oregon, while the initial wage for minors over 
sixteen is nearly as high as that for women learners (viz., $8.50 in- 
stead of $9), the subsequent advance toward the full minimum 
takes three times as long. “For the purpose of determining a ris- 
ing scale for minor apprentices the working time of female minors 
between sixteen and eighteen years shall be divided into periods 
of three months each. Each period . . . shall be considered the 
equivalent of one month in the corresponding period of the ap- 
prenticeship of the adult worker.”** There are no exceptions to 
this rule. Consequently no girl under eighteen, however proficient 
she may be and however long her trade experience (it may be al- 
most four years), can ever command the adult minimum. Minors 
over sixteen who are not apprentices also begin at $8.50 and are 
advanced 50 cents every six months. 

In Massachusetts the rise is even slower. There in the retail 
store industry no girl, however experienced, can command more 
than an apprentice wage until she is over nineteen; while in wo- 
men’s clothing factories she must be nineteen and a half. 

In California, on the other hand, mere immaturity as such is not 
allowed to affect the status of a worker once she is partially ex- 
perienced. Here in the laundry, and hotel, and restaurant indus- 
tries the girl of from fourteen to eighteen starts on an exact par 


74 Washington I. W. C. Order, Sept. 14, 1917. 

75 J.e., until the adult minimum of $13.20 is reached. 

6 Letter to the writer by a close associate of the commission, Jan. 17, 1919. 
771. W. C. Order No. 46, sec. 2. 
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with he stores, factories, and offices she starts at 
a doll t after a given initial period continues op 
throug ges of adult apprenticeship at adult wages; 
only i inclassified” occupations does she remain 
perma par.’ 
\ ionally proficient minor is safeguarded 
. it children producing the same output 
as en wage classification shall be paid not less 
than rate for such class.”® 
Conclusion 
In review of American minimum wage admin- 
istrati ' to group our recommendations for the fu- 
ture u te heads: first, the need for a real living 
standa | for a more flexible standard; third, the 
need f f administrative responsibility. 
A 


3 st among our needs is undoubtedly that of 
a clea , basic standard of living for the working 
woman, t shall take account of the whole range of 
her ne nly day by day but year by year. For this 
we sho lard budget, formulated preferably by our 
federal B r Statistics, revised by them periodically 
in acc nges in the cost of living, and adjustable 
by loc missions to local conditions, 

2. T zet to terms of weekly wage rate, we must 
have (a cut policy on the part of boards and commissions 
that 1 * shall mean a “living income” the year 
round ; ite information by these bodies as to local 
irregul yment; (c) a simple method of advancing 
hourly rularity differentials” whenever trades or 
individ nts fail to provide full time work. 

3. A lary to such a full living standard would 
be the « r special provisions for sub-standard work- 
ers. (a) |] s, who would now of course include the 


a ves $8 instead of the adult’s $10, and thereafter 
$10 inste [ean 
vein O 19, sec. 3. 


80 For 1 of the components of such a standard see the 
writer’s f le, “The Standard of Living for Working Women: a 
Criticism of es,” in the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
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mentally incapable, the double system of individual licensing plus 
limitation of numbers in any one establishment might well be re- 
vised to include a third element, namely, the selection of a series 
of especially “approved” occupations, in which such workers could 
be allowed to congregate without limit; each plant in the “ap- 
proved” list being subject to special supervision by the commis- 
sion—all defective workers meanwhile, whether working in an 
“approved” establishment or at large, to be inspected and re- 
licensed periodically. (b) For inexperienced workers and minors 
we need a more scientific series of statewide “rock-bottom” mini- 
: mums, graded according to age; and above these, a series of spe- 
cially adjusted apprentice minimums that should be as varied as 
the trades they represent. That is, it should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the commission and boards whether for a given trade 
there should be any distinction at all between the comparatively 
new and the old hand, or between the youthful and the adult; and 
if there should, just what ought to be their relative rates of ad- 
vance. The number of apprentices allowed in any one establish- 
ment should doubtless continue to be limited. 


II. A flexible standard. 

Next only to the need for a standard that shall be adequate at 
the outset, is the need for a greater flexibility in its application. 
I have already pointed out the need for (1) more rapid revision 
of established rates in times of sudden price changes, and have 
suggested that for specified periods of a year or so the commis- 
sions be given ad interim power to revise existing rates. They 
could readily do this in accordance with the cost-of-living index 
numbers which the Bureau of Labor Statistics could furnish them. 
Two other devices for increasing flexibility are, however, no less 
important. These are (2) the forestalling of bad wage condi- 
tions that are as yet only apprehended, by empowering the com- 
mission to issue rulings for trades that may at the time still be 
on a living basis; and (3) the easing off of radical advances for 
the employer by permitting the commission under exceptional cir- 
cumstances to distribute the scheduled advance in wages over a 
specified period. Reform number three is a refinement over the 
method now in force in Washington (where the application of the 
whole rate as such may be postponed), and is to be found in its 
present form in the excellent new British Trades Board Act of 
1918," 


81 It was also used, although without express legal provision, by the original 
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the revised British statute alone. Both 

great significance; the anticipation of 
iluable in a time of sudden oversupply of 
| in many industries since the close of the 
pplication of certain rates is sure to be- 


ity as the living-wage idea becomes more 


radical advances grow more common. 
with purely financial considerations ap- 


rm is infinitely preferable to the curren! 


il rate that is sub-standard), since this 
edying and deceives no one. 

dministrative responsibility. 

iter concentration of power and of the 
th it if our commissions are to operate 
lustrial states. The writer has already 

es that accrue from (1) empowering the 
to overrule the advice of the boards and 

officer of the commission a voting mem- 


rds and the commission itself. The com- 


vices should go far toward helping to 
1t the commission’s disposal and bringing 


n the formation of a consistent policy. 
ge in organization that might prove very 
rger states would be to place the whole 
mn under the charge of the existing Dc- 
ng of it an tndependent bureau with a 
oner of Labor at its head. He would 
utive officer of the commission, taking 


Wage Board in 1914:—“The rate to go into 
nts an hour. At the end of a year’s time the 
18 cents... .” (Second Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts, p. 9.) Ordinarily Massachus- 
vethod. Thus the candy decree of last July does 


Noy., 1918, paraphrases and comments upon 
“The new act permits the Minister of Labor 
trade in which it appears to him that no ade- 
effective regulation of wages. It és thus pos- 
led fall in wages in view of changes or antici- 
Rates may also be fixed to 


employment. ... 


ively on the expiration of specified periods, and 


lared operative only during specified periods.” 
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over the representative duties we were just now assigning to the 
secretary. This system would have the advantage of placing 
freely at the commission’s disposal all the information that could 
be gathered by the department as well as its full power of in- 
spection and enforcement without giving up the commission’s local 
autonomy.** Its possible disadvantage would be the transfer to 
the commission of any inefficiency that lurked in the department. 

4. A most significant centralization in administrative methods 
(as distinct from organization) that already has taken place in 
four of our states is the widening in scope of wage awards. As 
has been pointed out, the fixing of statewide adult rates, combined 
with carefully specialized trade provisions for the inexperienced, 
marks the opening of a new era in scientific standards. 

5. A useful precursor to such standardization would be the 
regular holding of regional conferences for groups of states that 
face the same economic problems. Such a conference was held 
tentatively and informally between the three Pacific coast states 
at the invitation of the Washington commission, just before that 
body called together its own war emergency conference. It is 
highly probable that it was influential in the subsequent raising 
of the California and Oregon rates to the uniform Washington 
level. Similarly, when once the perennially reintroduced New 
York and Pennsylvania bills become law, a North Atlantic con- 
ference between these states and Massachusetts (and perhaps by 
that time New Jersey) would certainly appear to be in order. In 
view of the sometimes wide variations of the law between neigh- 
boring states, it would of course be best not to introduce any 
formality into these meetings, but tc have the understandings ar- 
rived at mere “gentlemen’s agreements.” As such they should go 
far to allay interstate misunderstandings and break the force of 
the constantly recurring employers’ argument in regard to throt- 
tling competition. They should certainly serve as a spur to the 
laggard states in each group. 

In making all these specific recommendations we have not for- 
gotten that at the basis of all our reforms must lie a growth of 

83 Most of our existing laws provide that the department shall collect data 
for the commission upon request, but so long as the two agencies remain 
separate this is apt to cause friction. The new Texas law overcomes this 
difficulty by providing that the head of the bureau of labor statistics shall 
himself serve as chairman of the new commission. 


8¢The new North Dakota law gives the task of wage setting into the hands 
of the existing workmen’s compensation bureau. 
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in the work of the commissions. The 

y can be no stronger than its weak- 

every commission has to receive 

2) of adequate representation on its 
boards. rings, support from the courts, and, 
above a priations from the state legislature. 
The fin ler which some of our most progressive 
commise iggling make the degree of their suc- 
c , The commissions themselves must of 
( nd the field of their publicity. When- 
ever, : [assachusetts, they have been blessed with 
sufficient nd gone into print very vigorously, 
if somew But the larger and less dignified task of 
widespr | must necessarily rest with the outside 
friends « f half the energy that habitually gocs 


to pushu campaigns were carried over and de- 
voted to ] rk of the commissions when once they 


have beer whole range of problems we have been 
discussing ly simplified. 
Dorotuy W. Dove.as. 
Seattl. 


85 Is it known that the Oregon commission has an 
annual ap} es (including secretary’s salary, office ex- 
penses, invé y, inspection and inforcement!) of only 
$3,500? 
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THE COST OF THE WAR AND HOW IT WAS MET 


The time has not yet come for a final statement of the fiscal his- 
tory of the war. For one thing, the figures are not yet completely 
available; and, in the next place, the expenses connected with the 
war are not yet over. It is, however, not premature, one year after 
the declaration of the armistice, to attempt to present in a sum- 
mary fashion a preliminary survey and interpretation of the facts. 
Various ad interim endeavors to present certain phases of the sub- 
ject have already been made.* 

The problems to which it is desired here to call attention are as 
follows. In the first place, what is meant by the cost of war? 
Secondly, in considering actual governmental outlays, is it desir- 
able to distinguish between the expenditures during the war and 
war expenditures? And, if the answer be in the affirmative, how 
are the latter facts to be ascertained? In the third place, from 
what sources were the actual war outlays derived? This intro- 
duces, of course, the question of taxes versus loans. The facts as 
to taxation are first to be secured. Here it will be seen that there 


is considerable confusion as to what is meant by war taxes, and 
that, just as there has been a failure to distinguish between ex- 
penditures of the war period and war expenditures, so the proper 
line has not been drawn between taxation during the war and war 


1The most valuable presentation of facts for the earlier period of the war 
will be found in the bulletins of the Copenhagen War Study Society and of 
the Société de Banque Suisse, Some later figures will be found in L. P. Ayres, 
The War with Germany, published by the Statistics Branch of the General 
Staff of Washington, 1919. Some computations as to the cost of the war will 
be found in Edgar Crammond’s Address on the Cost of the War before the 
Institute of Bankers, London, March, 1919; as well as in Sir Edward Holden’s 
The Cost of the War and its Payment in his report to the London City and 
Midland Bank, January, 1919. Facts as to public debts will be found in The 
World’s War Debt (Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York, 1919); 
in The Internal War Loans of Belligerent Countries (National City Company, 
1918); and in the article by L. R. Gottlieb on the “Indebtedness of the Prin- 
cipal Belligerents” in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for May, 1919. The 
most valuable document for the earlier period of the war is the report, No. 
4133, to the French Chamber of Deputies, by M. Louis Marin in 1917. By 
all odds the most complete and valuable studies on the subject are those by 
Professor Gaston Jéze in almost every number of the Revue de Science et de 
Législation Financiéres. He has dealt particularly with England, France, 
Italy, and Germany in three series of articles entitled respectively “Les Finan- 
ces de Guerre,” “Les Méthodes Financiéres,” et “Les Emprunts de Guerre.” 
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taxation pretation of the facts will yield some 


fourth problem is that of the 
ferent countries to the various cate- 
e necessary revenues. Finally, we 
1 by public debts and the relative 
ind short-period borrowings. 
the most compact form, a series 


‘he figures throughout this arti- 


sources and the foreign curren- 
dollars according to a scale which 
coin value.* Owing to the depre- 
this naturally gives a somewhat 
ting burdens. 
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n several different things. In the 
money outlay, or expenditure 


lized are as follows: 
is found in Hansard, of the chancel- 
914-15: McKenna, 1915-16; Bonar Law, 
he last being his speeches of May 
ters (Asquith and Lloyd George) ; 
> of H. M. Inland Revenue; and the 

on (cd. $972, 1918). 

ts Généraux) of the Budget Commis- 
Loi for each of the new revenue 
Deputies of the Ministers of Finance 
st being the speech of May 27, 1919). 
peeches of the Ministers of the Treas- 
Stringher, 1919; Schanzer, 1919,—the 
well as the studies of Professors Flora, 


f the Ministers of Finance (Kuhn, 1914- 
1916-18; Schiffer 1918-19; and Erz- 
rer, ( October, 1919). 

Russia ters of Finance, especially Bark, 1914-16; 
Gukovski, | ko, 1917. 

Austria-H f th udget Commissions. 

Translatio will be found in the Bulletin de Statis- 
tique. Exce f the above reports as well as of the official re- 
ports of oth 1 in the current numbers of The Econo- 
mist and L’! 

1 ruble 51.5 cents. 
1 fran 1 crown — 20.3 cents. 
1 mark 1£ T — $4.40. 
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in dollars and cents, directly involved in prosecuting the war. In 
the wider sense it includes many items, both direct and indirect, 
which are of significance from the economic point of view. The 
real cost of the war in this sense may mean either the actual loss 
of lives and of property or the diminution of the annual social out- 
put. The direct loss of property is susceptible of fairly accurate 
measure; the cost due to the loss of lives is more difficult to esti- 
mate. Most of the calculations on the latter point have been en- 
tirely arbitrary.. So far as the wealth of a country is measured by 
its social income it may be reduced by the actual loss of territory, 
as in Germany and Austria; by the impairment of its natural re- 
sources such as coal mines and forests, as in France; by the re- 
duction of labor power, due to the wounded workmen or the re- 
sults of starvation on the civilian population, as in most of the 
European countries; or by the loss of economic efficiency due to a 
lowering of the standard of life or to a change in the attitude 
toward habits of work. The total costs of a war in this sense, al- 
though they are for the most part incalculable, are none the less 
of profound significance. 

In this paper we shall attempt to deal only with the direct money 
costs. These direct money costs or governmental expenditures for 
war include not only the actual outlays for military and naval 
purposes but also the whole range of expenditures incurred in in- 
dustrial life to prepare the wherewithal for the army and navy; 
and they also comprise the sums devoted to the maintenance of the 
families of the soldiers. All these items are far greater in modern 
times than they used to be. It is a far cry from the meeting of 
two savage tribes armed with bows and arrows or javelins to the 
modern sixteen inch guns, the dreadnoughts, the aeroplanes, the 
submarines, the poison gas, and the innumerable technical adjuncts 
of modern warfare. The consequence is that the money costs of 
the great war have far transcended those of all previous conflicts. 

The attempt to present in figures the cost of the war even in 
this restricted sense meets with several difficulties. In the first 
place, the question arises as to the period when we ought to stop. 
In one sense the war ceased when the armistice was declared: in 
another sense the war did not actually stop until peace was rati- 
fied—in this case a matter of over a year more. But even when 
peace is made, the war expenditures are by no means over. The 


process of demobilization is a slow one; and in many countries 
there have been considerable demobilization bonuses. Moreover, it 
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some time the policing of the con- 
must take account of the compensa- 
iges; of the expenses of reconstruc- 
hange of the depreciated currencies. 
of the pensions to the wounded soldiers 
i, It will be seen, therefore, how im- 
any accuracy at the present time the 
are still being incurred. Furthermore, 
ontain many inaccuracies. The richer 


to the poorer countries, and these ex- 


unted twice in the total—a procedure 
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nption that the loans will not be repaid. 


United States, which has substituted 
sions, the nominal expenditures appear 
se, because of the receipt of vast in- 
ill ultimately all be expended again. 
no allowance for the changes in the 
the value of money. In a great war 
Lys rise; in some countries they have 
ore than trebled, for reasons which it 
What seems, therefore, to be an in- 
year may be in reality due, in part 


these difficulties, we may proceed 
to the actual outlays of various coun- 


the average daily expenditure for 
ligerent countries it naturally took 

) their stride. This is especially true 

s of the average daily expenditures, 
of the exchequer, amount to almost 
pening months of the war and reached 
ty-six millions by 1918. These stu- 
somewhat exaggerated, because no 
expenditures in the war and expendi- 
to ascertain the real war expenditures 
that we must deduct the amount of 
s. This it is not always easy to do. 
litures themselves tend to grow from 
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pecially in a long war, to be somewhat increased from year to year. 
In the second place, the expenditures prior to the war may some- 
times include preparations for an impending war and should there- 
fore be reduced accordingly. Since, however, it is impracticable 
to make these detailed corrections in every case, it will suffice to 
deduct from the expenditures of each war year the amount of the 
expenditures in the last year of peace, even though this tends 
slightly to exaggerate the real money cost of the war. Making 
these corrections, it appears from table A that the average daily 
war expenditures in Great Britain grew from 91% million dollars 
during the first eight months of the war to 331% millions in 1918 
and then slowly receded. In France the average daily expendi- 
tures, as was to be expected, were somewhat less, rising from about 
81% million dollars during the first three months of war to over 
21 millions during 1917, the last full year of war. In Germany 
the daily expenditures were approximately the same as in Great 
Britain, rising from about 13 million dollars in the first nine 
months of the war to about 341% millions during the last half of 
1918. In the case of both Germany and France, however, it is 
not known whether the figures comprise the total expenditures or 
only the purely war expenditures. In the former event, the daily 
expenditures of Germany would be a little less than those of Great 
Britain; in the latter, they would be a little more. In Italy and 
Austria, the daily expenditures were naturally smaller, amount- 
ing as a maximum to 1014 and 20 millions respectively. In Rus- 
sia the daily expenditures rose in 1916 to 21 millions, and in 
1917, just prior to the October revolution, nominally to 47 mil- 
lions. Owing to the great depreciation of the ruble, however, the 
actual expenditures were much less. The salient facts are given 


in table A. 


Taste A.—Averace War Expenprrvres. 
(In millions) 


Great 


Average daily Average daily 
total expenditures war expenditures! 


| £ 8 £ 8 
Aug. 4, 1914—Mar. 30, 1915, 2.05 —-9.98 198 (9.46 
Apr. 1,1915— “ 1916) 4.97 20.79 3.73 «18.16 
“ 1916— 345 1917) 6.02 29.33 5.48 26.69 
“ “ 1918) 739 35.97 685 83.36 

“  1918—Nov. 9, 1918/7.44 
(Armistice) | $7.07 

Nov. 10, 1918—Mar. 80, 1919/6.47 


34.43 6.52 31.75 
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FRANCE 


Average monthly Average daily 
war expenditures war expenditures 
fr. $ 
1,318 ‘ 8.5 
1.900 36 12.2 
2,743 52s 17.6 
3,360 548 32.4 


GERMANY 


Average monthly Average daily 
war expenditures war expenditures 

Mk. Mk. 

1,675 55.8 

2,008 66.9 

2 867 95.6 

3,908 130.3 

4,358 145.2 


ITALY 
Average daily 
expenditures 


Annual expenditures? 


Russia 


Annual war Average daily 
expenditures war expenditures 


Annual war Average daily 
expenditures war expenditures 


Kr. 
July 28, 1915 10.706 
July 1, 1916 15,726 
17 18,788 


10] 22,170 


1 Arrived : e expenditures for the year 1913-1914 (197 mil- 
lions) from ires 

2 Not in oad. 

8 The figu not available; but as the total expenditures of 
Hungary d irs were about one third of those of Austria, it 
is safe to a to the Austrian expenditures in order to: ascer- 
tain the av enditures of Austria-Hungary. 


144 
] 
| 
i 
li 
July 3,351 1,612 4.4 
14,132 2,727 7.5 
“ 19,734 3,808 10.4 | 
9.726 1,977 6.5 
Aug. 1 1,703 877 5.8 
Jan 9,194 4,735 12.9 
15.372 7,916 21.6 
6 5,231 12,993 47.0 
9,174 6.4 
3,192 8.7 
3,812 10.4 
4,500 12.3 
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When the United States entered the war, the scale of operations 
became so gigantic that the daily war expenditures soon far ex- 
ceeded those of any other belligerent. In the second month of the 
war the average daily expenditures for war purposes reached 15 
million dollars, and a little over a year later they had risen to al- 
most 50 million. By the end of 1918, as appears from table B, the 
daily average war expenditures attained the staggering sum of 
641/ million dollars, almost double those of Great Britain and far 
exceeding those of any other belligerent. 

We come next to the total cost of the war. In attempting to 
present the comparative statistics on this point, we must be mind- 
ful of the difficulties adverted to above. The figures are not quite 
accurate and cannot be made entirely accurate for several reasons. 
In the first place, the last date in the official return differs from 
country to country. The dates are, however, all subsequent to 
the armistice, with the exception of Russia, where we have no 
trustworthy figures after the October revolution in 1917. In 
the second place, we do not know, except in the case of the United 
States and Great Britain, whether the figures comprise the total 
expenditures or only the purely war expenditures. Even in the 
case of the United States the official figures are not quite accurate, 
as will be seen below.* Moreover, in the case of Japan as well as 
some of the minor belligerents, no figures are included because the 
war expenditures were either virtually non-existent or of an ex- 
ceedingly insignificant amount. 

Making allowance for these points, it will be seen from table C 
that the total war expenditures amount to about 232 billion dol- 
lars. From this sum, however, must be deducted the amounts 
counted twice, because advanced to their allies by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Germany, aggregating a little 
over 21 billions, This would bring the actual net war expenses to 
over 210 billion dollars.» Inasmuch, however, as most of the 
countries will continue, for some little time in the future, to have 
expenditures attributable to the war, it is probable that the total 
war expenditures will, by the end of 1920, amount to over 236 
billions, or, deducting the advances to allies, to a little less than 


4Infra, p. 753, note to table H. 

5 For France we have taken the total five-year expenditures as stated by 
Minister Klotz in 1919 (192 billion francs) and have deducted 23 billions, as 
representing the peace expenditures for the four and a half year period, thus 


leaving a remainder of 169 billion francs or 311 billion dollars. 
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ruREs OF THE UNrrep Srartes. 
In millions) 


expendi- 


Phers lusive of Monthly Average 


rincipal of 
iblie debt 


of postal 


war | daily war 
expenditures! expenditures 


xpenditures 


$1,156 


1,369 
1,052 
749 


$32,428 $30,918 


twelfth of the annual (peace) expenditures .. 


enditures: i.e., one twelfth of $1,008—287 mil- 
Glass in his Letter of July 9, 1919, to the 
Ways and Means excludes postal expenditures 
ude them when making the deduction for 


» ex 


juently arrives at the figure of $30,177 millions 


| of $30,918 millions given above does not, 
war expenditures, as the figures are based 
statements used by Secretary Glass. The 
er way, will be found in table H below. But 
ones available for calculating the monthly and 


746 
A 
A 2279 $219 $8.0 
M 527 467 15.0 
J 1] 350 11.7 
Total, $1,216 
Ju 662 602 19.4 
Au 757 697 22.5 
Se 746 686 22.9 
Oct 14 884 29.5 
N 86 926 30.9 
De 1,105 1,045 33.7 
1918: Ja ) | 1,030 33.2 
Fe 0] 952 $4.0 
M 15 1,096 35.9 E 
Ap 1,155 38.5 
Ma ,508 1,448 46.7 ‘ 
Jul 51 1,452 48.4 
rotal, f $12,697 $11,977 
1918: Ju 8 1,548 49.9 | 
Aug 805 1.745 56.8 
Se 557 1,497 49.9 | 
Oct 665 1,605 51.8 
No 1,935 1,875 62.5 | 
Dect 2,001 64.5 
1919: Jar 962 1,902 61.4 
Fel 189 1,129 40.0 
Mar 379 1,319 42.5 ; 
Ap ,429 45.6 
Ma l a 33.9 
J une 809 24.9 
$18,505 $17,785 
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215 billions. This may be accepted as a fairly accurate state- 
ment of the real money cost of the war.° 


Taste C.—Torat War Expenpitures 
(In millions) 

Great Britain f . 4, 1914- Mar. 31, 1919 £8,601 $41,887 
New Zealand “ 16 
Canada 
South Africa 
India 


British Empire $46,085 


France Aug. 8, 1914- Mar. 31, 1919 fr. 169,000 

Russia Aug. 1, 1914-Oct. 31, 1917 ru. 51,500 

Italy May 23, 1915-May “ 1919 li. 81,016 15,636" 
Aug. 2, 1914-Oct. “ 1918 fr. 5,900 1,387 
Serbia July 28, 1914- “ 635 
United States .... April 5, 1917- June 30, 1919 32,261 


Entente Powers 156,050 
Germany Aug. 1, 1914-Oct. 31, 1919 mk. 204,268 
Austria-Hungary.. July 28, “ -July “ = 119,504 
Turkey Nov. 8 “ -Oct. “ 

Bulgaria Oct 1916- * * 


Central Powers 76,008 


Loans to Allies 
Great Britain £1,739 
France iP. 6,700 
Germany . 9,500 
United States 


Total 
Total net war expenditures......................+. $210,935 
1 The total expenditures were li. 91,016 millions. Deducting 10,000 millions 
for four years of peace expenditures leaves 81,016. 
2 Obtained by adding to the war debt as found in table R approximately 


billion marks of war expenditures paid out of revenue. 
8 Obtained by using the figures of war debt as found in table R. 


II 


The question now arises as to the steps taken by the various 
countries to meet these stupendous outlays. Of the older expedi- 
ents, such as war treasures or the sale of public property, there 
was naturally no question. In Germany alone was there a war 


6 These figures are considerably larger than those given by Ayres and other 
writers. But none of these authors uses the latest, and much augmented, 
official figures for France, Italy, and especially Germany. 
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is was so small as to be well nigh negligi- 


nly two available resources were taxation 


these two expr dients we are struck not only 


in the theories of war finance followed by 
it also by the diversity in the economic 
influenced the choice. In general, it may 
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to secure by new taxation 

pay the interest on the war loans; 
only in part; while France was not 
of her war expenses from taxation. 
> belligerents, with the exception of 


his matter in detail, we shall first at- 
as to war taxation. 

ealthiest of the belligerents, adopted at 

raiseworthy method of endeavoring to 


from taxation. From year to year, as 


ip, continually more demands were mad 


war expenditures were, however, so 
turned out to be impracticable to obtain 
ly small proportion of the total outlay 
ires ordinarily advanced to illustrate this 
give a true picture of the situation. The 
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table D, shows that almost a quarter of 
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se figures, however, involve a double error. 
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vield of the taxes during the last full year of peace. If then we 
endeavor to ascertain how much of the war expenditures were met 
by war taxes—and this is really the important problem—we find 
that, immense as were the burdens resting upon the British tax- 
payer, the percentage of war expenditures raised by war taxes was 
much smaller than is usually stated. As a matter of fact, as ap- 
pears from table D, in the first year of war only a little over 7 
per cent of the total war expenditures were raised from war taxes. 
With every succeeding year, indeed, the percentage increased until 
in the last year of war, 1918-1919, slightly over one quarter of the 
war expenditures were met from war taxes. For the entire five 
years, however, the proportion of war taxes to war expenditures 
was about 17 per cent. In other words, only a little more than 
one sixth of the war expenditures in Great Britain was derived 
from war taxes. Even if we exclude from the war expenditures the 
sums advanced to the Allies—and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Taste D.—War Expenpitvres or Great Brirarn. 
(In millions sterling) 


Year ending March 30 | Total for 
| 


1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919] years 


| 


1915-1919 


| | 2 
Total expenditures .... | 560 | 1,555 9 2,579 | 9,592 
War expenditures! | $,601 
Loans to Allies and Do- 
minions 1,739 
Revenues other than loans 3: BY 707 2,733 
613 | 34 | 2,390 
450 | 1,475 


P.c. P.c. 

Proportion of total ex- 

penditures from non- 

loan revenues a | Sh 5.1 | 22 | 34. 28.1 
Proportion of total ex- 

penditures from taxes 
Proportion of war ex- 

penditures from war 

taxes 
Proportion of net war 

expenditures (less 

loans to Allies and 

Dominions) from war 


1 Obtained by deducting from the total expenditures each year the peace ex- 
penditures for 1914, amounting to 197 millions. 


2 Obtained by deducting from the tax revenues the 1914 tax revenue, amount- 
ing to 163 millions. 
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safe to allow for only half of this 
would be a little over 21 per cent or 
These figures are much less than is 

ven this proportion of revenue derived 
nt to maintain the credit of Great 


countries, the showing was by no means 
1 under a double difficulty. In the first 

the outset of the war; and the terri- 
latively small in extent, represented the 


lustrially developed part of the country. 


reduce the ordinary revenue. In the 
economic confusion, as well as the gen- 
lered it difficult to impose any new 
uence, as will be seen from table E, was 
rs of the war the tax revenues of France 
before the war and that as a result they 
.y the ordinary peace expenditures, not 
ontribution to war expenditures, 
REVENUES OF FRANCE. 
million francs) 


1914 | 1915 


1916 


"181 
683 
520 


158 
612 
714 


] 
196 437 | 893 


764 | 1,556 


270 
3,982 3,801 


844 | 943 
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‘rance found it possible to levy some war 
n table E, these were exceedingly slight 


| been accomplished in Great Britain. The 
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government, which disclosed an unwarrantable timidity in levying 
taxes. The natural results of the adoption of the loan policy in 
the fiscal conduct of the war are seen in the exaggerated rise of 
prices, the depreciation of the franc, and the serious condition of 
finances in France today. 

In Italy the situation was a little better. Italy had not been 
invaded, and its financial situation was not so desperate as that 
of France. Moreover, Italy entered the war somewhat later and 
was not compelled to endure the strain for so long a time. Italy 
consequently proceeded as soon as possible to levy new war taxes; 
but, as she had always been relatively overtaxed as compared with 
Great Britain, it was not feasible to do as much. As a result, the 
war taxes levied by Italy were just about sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on the war loans. While Italy, therefore, did better than 
France, she also was not able to defray any of the war expendi- 
tures proper out of war taxation. 

The condition of Russia soon became worse than that of France 
and Italy; and even before the October revolution in 1917 Russia 
was able to put very little reliance upon revenue from war taxa- 
tion. 

Among the Central Powers the situation was much the same, but 
for a different reason. Germany at the outset of the war, had so 
confidently counted upon victory, with resultant huge indemnities, 
that it resolved to follow the loan policy, at all events so far as 
the imperial government was concerned. For it must be remem- 
bered, that in Germany a not insignificant part of the war ex- 
penses was met by the separate states; and in the states a con- 
siderable increase of taxation was provided for at once. As the 
war proceeded, however, and the hopes of a speedy and complete 
victory gradually faded away, Germany began to change her policy 
and now decided, especially from 1916 on, to impose more and 
more taxes. The result was that by the end of the war, Germany 
had done a little better than France although a little less well 
than Italy. The figures for the chief continental belligerents are 
given in table F. 

If the latest figures as represented by Minister Erzberger are 
used, the showing is not appreciably more favorable. According 
to these figures, of the total war expenditures to October, 1919, 
of about 204 billion marks, about 5 billions were derived from other 
sources than loans. 


We come, finally, to the experience of the United States. When 
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Loans: France, Irary, Germany. 
millions) 
FRANCE 
Expenditures Income 
fr. fr. 
174,500 
6,700 Other revenues .. 22,500 
181,200 181,900 
11,000 
192,200 
5,000 
y 1e war period 24,000 
; during the war did not quite equal the 
the pre-war basis. 


ITALY 
Expenditures Income 
li. 
May, 191 .. 87,516 Loans 
Still due .. 3,500 Other revenues .. 26,034 


Total .. 91,016 


ng the war period 
$4 leaves aS war revenue 
ufficed to pay the interest on the war loans. 


GERMANY 


Expenditures Income 
mk. mk. 
170,300 153,000 
17,000 


170,000 

13) 3,200 

I ‘ for 414, years of war 14,400 
De 7.000 leaves as war 2,600 
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expected and as was pointed out by the present writer among 
others, to be far more than was possible. 

The prodigious profits made during the opening years of the 
European war and the resulting prosperity throughout the coun- 
try enabled Congress to levy taxes far higher than had ever be- 
fore been attempted in our history. Even with an immense addi- 
tion to taxation, however, the proportion derived from war taxes 
was relatively small, and in fact considerably smaller than is ordi- 
narily stated. Here, again, we must observe the same caution as 
in the case of the British figures. We must not compare the total 
expenditures of the war period with the total taxes of the war 
period, but war expenditures with war taxes—which is something 


very different. In tables G and H an attempt is made, on the basis 
of certain official figures, to arrive at correct results. The ex- 
planation of the methods of calculation is found in the notes ap- 


pended to the tables; and the reasons for the difference between 
the results here given and the statements of the secretaries of the 
treasury are presented in the general note below.’ 


7 The figures contained in tables G and H, unless otherwise stated or calcu- 
lated from preceding figures, are taken from the annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the Finances for the year 1918. For 1919 where the 
annual report is not yet available we have taken the figures as presented by 
Secretary Glass in his Letter of July 9, 1919 to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. The figures for postal revenues and expenditures are 
the estimates of the department. 

The figures as presented in the tables, do not, however, always agree with the 
official statements. In the first place it is difficult to know what are the offi- 
cial figures, as they frequently differ among themselves. For instance, the 
figures found in the tables of the Annual Report for 1918, pages 480 et seq. 
(hereinafter called A), do not tally with those in the text of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo’s comments in the Annual Report, pages 3-5 (hereinafter called B), nor 
with the figures of Secretary Glass in his Letter of July 9 (hereinafter called 
C). In some cases the discrepancies are serious. 

Thus in A the receipts for 1917 are given (including postal receipts of 
330 millions) as 3,845 millions; in B, as 3,552 (excluding postal). For 1918 
again, the receipts are given in A as 21,490 millions (including postal receipts 
of 344 millions); in B, as 21,155 millions (excluding postal). In A the dis- 
bursements for 1917 are given as 3,046 millions (including postal disburse- 
ments of 320 millions) ; in B, as 2,704 (excluding postal). For 1918 the re- 
spective discrepancies are: A, 21,813; B, 20,903. Even in minor details there 
are no agreements. Thus public debt receipts are given for 1917 in A as 
2,391 millions; in B, as 2,428 millions. For 1918 the figures are respectively: 
A, 16,965; B, 16,975. Public debt disbursements are given for 1917 in A as 
637; in B, as 678 millions. For 1918 they are given in A as 7,685; in B, as 
7,707 millions. If there is any significance in the fact that A gives tables of 
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lations found in tables G and H it ap- 
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inal; and, as explained in the note to table B 


for postal expenditures. Again, Secretary 
cent of the expenditures were paid from 
31.6 per cent; whereas the correct figures are 


nt respectively, and the really significant figures 


iditures from war taxes) are 30 and 24.8 per 


e way, Secretary Glass states that 29 per cent of 


eriod were met from tax receipts and other 
gures are 33.2 per cent, and the really signifi- 
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taxes was less than one third or, more exactly, 30 per cent. If 
we exclude from the expenditures the loans to the Allies, on the 
assumption that they will all be repaid some day, the showing in 
the first three months is, of course, mucl better, as two thirds of 
the expenditures of that period consisted of such loans. How- 
ever, as soon as we struck our full gait, the situation was far less 
satisfactory. During the year 1917-1918 the proportion of war 
expenditures derived from war taxes was less than a quarter or, 
more exactly, only 24.8 per cent; and even if we again exclude 
loans to Allies, which now constituted about one third of the whole, 
only 30 per cent of the expenditures were derived from war taxes. 
In the final year of the war the showing was still less favorable, 
the figures being respectively 21.7 per cent and 27 per cent, i.c., a 
little over one fifth or one fourth respectively. For the entire 
period of our participation in the war it appears that less than 
one fourth (or exactly 23.3 per cent) of the war expenditures 
were paid out of war taxes. And if the loans to Allies are again 
excluded, the proportion is still under one third or, more exactly, 
32.5 per cent. 

These figures disclose two significant facts. In the first place, 
the relative revenue derived from war taxes became smaller, in- 
stead of larger, as the war proceeded. This unusual and unex- 
pected result is, of course, due to the stupendous growth of war 
expenditures which rapidly overtook even the largely increased 
revenues from war taxes. It was impossible, even by stretching 
the tax revenues to the utmost, to begin to keep pace with the 
huge growth in the war outlays. In the second place, we are 
struck by the great disparity between the actual facts and the 
fifty-fifty per cent program originally suggested by Secretary 
McAdoo and adopted in the recommendation of President Wilson 


—not to speak of the 100 per cent program of the Minnesota 
memorialists, 


Ill 


The next point of interest is the character of the war taxes im- 
posed by the various countries. Here again we notice great vari- 
ations. Although the policy of taking a substantial share of war 
profits by taxation was almost everywhere adopted as a matter of 
principle, it was applied very differently in various countries. As 
a matter of fact, in almost all of the continental countries, about 
as much additional revenue was raised from indirect as froin direct 
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RSEMENTS OF THE Unirep Srares, 1915-1919, 
n millions) 


Year ending June 30 


1916 i917 | 1918 


$213 $226 $183 
513 809 3,696 
52 81 293 646" 
780 1,119 4,174 5,152 
6 6 6! 


344 354" 


4,795 5,506 
| 16,695 29,300° 
| 21,490 


34,806° 


| 


$13,769" 

(4,738 )* 
21 

327 


11 


| | 
1,048° 2,409" | 14,127° | 18,869" 


0.04 637 | 1,686 15,860" 


$1,048 | $3,046 | $21,813 | $34,729" 


to the Chairman of the Committee of 


the “total of all receipts” in the Report of 
(8, p. 484, the “total public debt receipts,” 


“aint 
receipts 
receipts. 


of the Treasury (Annual Report, 1918, p. 145). 


m the “public debt receipts, Apr. 6, 1917-June 


Gl 
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t on the Finances. Secretary Glass (op 
other than principal of public debt as 


op. cil.. p. 4. 
Adoo in the Annual Report for 1918. 


items above. 


1 the public debt disbursements, Apr. 5, 1917- 


Me. 


secretary Glass, op. cit. ($24,183) the public debt 


, as given above in the table. 
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Taste H.—Recerprs aNp Exrenpirures oF THE Unrrep Srares, 5, 1917- 
June 30, 1919. 

(In millions) 


Total for 
period Apr. 5, 
1917 | 1918 1919 1917-June 30, 
1919 


Total disbursements’ | $3,046 
Total expenditures, exclusive of | 
principal of the public debt* 

War expenditures? 


Loans to 
War expenditures exclusive of 


$21,813 | 


$59,588" 


$34,729 


2,409 
1,361 


18,869 
17,821 


3,479 


35,405° 


32,261 


14,127 
13,079 


4,738 


Revenue exclusive of public debt* | 


Tax revenues* 
War tax 


8,341 
4,795 
3,879 
3,253 


14,342 
5,506 | 


Proportion of total expenditures 
from non-loan revenues..... 

Proportion of total expenditures 
from taxes 

Proportion of war expenditures 
from war taxeS..........+.. 

Proportion of war expenditures 
exclusive of loans to Allies 


| 


1 From table G. 

2 Obtained by deducting from total expenditures the (peace) expenditures 
of 1915 ($1,048). 

8 Obtained by adding the customs and the internal revenue. 

Obtained by deducting from the tax revenues the tax revenues for 1915 
(626 millions), 

5 Total for the three fiscal years 1917, 1918, 1919. 


taxation. Indeed, in France considerably more revenue was de- 
signed to be raised from indirect taxes, including taxes on con- 
sumption, than from direct taxation or taxes on wealth. The re- 
spective figures, as appears from table I, are about 60 per cent 
for indirect and 40 per cent for direct taxes. In actual result, 
the increase due to indirect taxation was not so great as had 
been expected, due partly to the fact that the war profits tax 
yielded much more than had been anticipated (907 million 
francs instead of 540 millions), but above all because the tax on 
sales produced in the first year far less than had been hoped for 
(210 instead of 800 million francs). As a consequence, the pro- 
portions derived from direct and indirect taxes were actually just 
the reverse of those mentioned above, namely about 60 per 
cent from direct and about 40 per cent from indirect taxes. 
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IncreAsep Taxes France, 1914-1918, 
In million francs) 


Indirect 


Alcoholic drinks 
Non-alcoholic drinks. 
Druggists specialties. 
Sugar 


Post age 
Theatres 
Sales 


A dditior Additions of June, 1918: 
Incom Stamp taxes 76 
Inherit Other indirect taxes 333 


1,689.5 
or 60.7 per cent 


In Ita war taxes were imposed at once in 1915, 
it was ¢ war profits tax (at the rate of from 8 to 
20 per « bout 55 million lire, and the augmented 
taxes on ess about 220 millions, or a total of 275 
millions compared with an estimated revenue of 
110 mill increases in indirect taxes. 

In 19 the rate of the war profits tax was in- 
creased 20 to 60 per cent and that of the in- 
come ta nt, the stamp taxes were raised and 
the nun polies was increased. The same policy 
was follo\ next year so that by the end of the war, 
in addit vernment monopolies on tobacco, salt, 
matches, rds, we now find monopolies on coffee, 
paraffine, $s, quinine, and various minor objects. 
The resu 1918 just about as much additional revenue 
was deri vy indirect taxes as from the new direct 
taxes. ‘J ire as follows: the direct taxes, techni- 
cally so c 1500 million lire and the business taxes 560 
millions, 060 millions. On the other hand, the in- 
creased 1 polies amounted to 1,060 millions and 
that fron ption taxes 950 millions, or a total of 
2,010 m y, therefore, the balance was kept just 
about eve ) great categories of taxation. 

In Ger zovernment finally decided to resort to 
taxation | was made to impose any new taxes on 
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incomes or inheritances. For the feeling was still very strong 
that income and property taxes ought to be left to the separate 
states, which had in the meantime considerably increased their 
revenue from such sources. <A federal tax on war profits was, 
however, imposed. On the other hand, the tax on tobacco was 
largely increased, a high tax was levied on bills of lading, and a 
considerable augmentation was made in postal, telegraph, and 
telephone rates. From all these sources an additional revenue of 
about 500 million marks was expected. When the bill passed 
through the Reichstag, a tax on sales was added, estimated to 
vield about 130 millions. In the next year, 1917, the war profits 
tax was considerably increased, so as to produce about 400 mil- 
lion marks additional; but, on the other hand, a high tax on coal 
was now imposed, designed to yield 500 million marks and pro- 
vision was made for a tax on railroad transportation to yield 
310 millions. Finally, in 1918, the government recognized the 
necessity for very much greater revenues from taxation and a 
law provided for additional receipts estimated at 3 billions of 
marks, on the one hand, from an increased tax on war profits 
and, on the other, from taxes on saies, luxuries, and higher rates 
on drinks and postal communication. The exact figures as to the 
proportion between the two categories of taxation are not yet 
available; but it is quite safe to say that in the federal govern- 
ment, at least, the revenue from indirect taxes considerably ex- 
ceeded that from direct taxes. In the separate commonwealths 


the situation was the reverse, without, however, materially chang- 
ing the general result. 


In contrast to all the continental countries, England pursued 
from the outset a different path. It is true that a considerable in- 
crease of révenue was derived from indirect taxes like customs and 
excises. From 1914 to 1919, for instance, the customs revenues 
were actually trebled and the yield of the excise taxes increased 
about 50 per cent. But the chief reliance for meeting the war 
expenditures was placed on a new war profits tax and an aug- 
mented income tax. The rate of the war profits tax was raised 
gradually from 50 to 60, and finally to 80 per cent; and the in- 
come tax rates were progressively increased until from a quarter 
to a third of very moderate incomes and over a half of larger in- 
comes were taken for the state. In the last year of the war, as ap- 
pears from table K, over three quarters of the tax revenue was 
derived from direct taxes on wealth. This is a great contrast 
to the fiscal history of previous wars. 
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T 


IN Great Baitarn, 1914-1919, 
milli 


ons) 


Year ending March 30 


1916 1917 


Customs 

Excise eee 

Estate duties ... 

Stamps 

Land tax 

House duty 

Income tax .... 

Excess profits tax . 0.01 140 
Land values tax l 0.02 


Total 
nues 53.6 22,27; 613 


Postal, Telg., Tel 
Crown lands 
Suez Canal share 
Miscellaneous 


Non-tax revenues 


Total tax and non 
tax revenues .. 889 348 
Loans 11.165 1,626 


Total revenues.. 01 100 2,199 100 (2,691 100 

Total expendi- 
tures 1,55$ 2,198 12,696 

Interest on debt. ) 127 | 190 


In the I so, we find the democratic movement so 
strong tl ng proportion of the new tax revenue 
was deri sation on wealth rather than from in- 
direct ta yn or transactions. Although the ex- 
cess profit first levied at rates as high as in Great 
Britain, t prosperity of the country resulted in large 
revenues And while the income tax did not 
reach in so high a level as the British, the rates 
in the up} e made considerably higher, finally at- 
taining t! figures of 77 per cent. As a result of the 
revenue a 79 per cent of the tax revenue came from 
direct tax ly the income tax and the excess profits 
tax. As the second great revenue act of 1918, 
the propo more favorable, the amount ascribable 
to direct 1919 being, as appears from table L, in re- 
ality alm lthough the introduction of the system 


of payme! somewhat obscures this result. 


760 
1918 1919 
P.c. | d Pe.| Pa 
3 71 3.3 | 103 
39 14! 59 
14; 32 12] 
0.3 8 0.3 12 05 
6 0.03 J 0.04 6 
0.09 0.09' 9 
9 240 8.9 29] 112 
6 220 7.3 | 285 
5 0.03 0.03 7 0,02 
34 34 1.4 35 14] 40 16 
3 0.03 6 0.03 PD 0.04 8 ) 
| 8 0.2 6 0.3 12 4 
0.7 17 0.5 | 52 2 | 52 2 
17 «383 59 2.13' Of 374 103. 4 
2,571 10 
2,579 
970 
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Taste L.—Inrernat Revenve Receipts or True Unirep Srates, 1918, 1919. 
(In millions) 


Year ending June 30 


1918 1919 


Income and profits taxes.| $2,839 $2,596 

Munition manufacturers 
tax 

Estate tax 

Corporate capital stock 


Total taxes on wealth.. 2,924 or 79.1 per cent 2,707 or 70.5 per cent 


Distilled spirits 
Fermented liquors 
Tobacco 

Stamp taxes 
Transportation 
Insurance 

Excise taxes 

Soft drinks 


Total taxes on consump- 
tion, transactions, and 
commodities $771 or 20.9 per cent $1,133 or 29.5 per cent 

Total $3,695 $3,840 


1 As the new taxes are payable in instalments, about 2 billions of the 1919 
tax will not be received until the fiscal year 1920. Making allowance for this, 
the proportion of taxes on wealth really ascribable to the year 1919 rises to 
80.6 per cent. 


It thus appears that the United States succeeded even better 
than Great Britain in carrying through a democratic fiscal pro- 
gram in the war; and that the Anglo-Saxon countries disclose a 
very decided contrast to all the other belligerents. The conse- 
quences are apparent in the relatively more favorable situation 
in which Great Britain and the United States find themselves 
when confronting the problems of post-bellum finance. 


IV 


With the impossibility of securing more than a comparatively 
small proportion of the war expenditures from taxation, it became 
necessary everywhere to resort to borrowing. This was conse- 
quently done by all countries on a gigantic scale; although here 
again the fiscal and economic conditions in the various countries 
varied so widely that they employed quite diverse expedients. 
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at the outset of the war for immediate 
securities, principally treasury bills, 
1ad accumulated to such an extent 

o issue long-time bonds. Accordingly, 


to the first war loan which was issued 


n June of the same year by a second war 
at the rate of 31% per cent and 41, 
the amount issued was 332 and 592 mil- 


| 2,883 million dollars respectively. On 


of war savings certificates was imaugu- 
third war loan was issued at 4.5 per 
sterling, or 4,403 million dollars, fol- 


year by an issue of 5 per cent exchequer 


1917, a continuous issue of 4 per cent and 
ynds was made, the difference in the rate 
The temporary and 
gradually funded into these bonds. In 


1x exemption. 


French loan of 500 million dollars, of 

f, had been contracted in the United 
nee of the United States into the war, 
re borrowed from the American gov- 
1918, as will be seen from table M, 


or considerably more than one half of 


B 
1 of relatively long-time domestic se- 


situation than Great Britain at 
total debt of France at the close 


rable 

Th 

594 million frances or 6,291 million dol- 

get had closed with a large deficit, so 

ry to issue a loan during the spring and 

war broke out, precipitating an eco- 

t became practically impossible to issue 

ent was therefore compelled to rely 

' Banque de France which was permitted 
its note issue. It was not until No- 
saw her way to invite subscriptions to 
ilthough bearing interest at the rate of 
This was fol- 
1e second war loan, also of 5 per cent 


he low price of 8714. 


D ’, the third war loan was contracted and 


19] 
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in 1918 the fourth war loan. In these two latter cases France 
reverted to her old policy of discount bonds so that the issues 
fetched the price of only about 70. The nominal subscriptions to 
the loans were therefore quite different from the actual receipts in 
cash. Even the nominal sums yielded by these four loans, how- 
ever, amounted to less than 70 billions of francs, so that the chief 
reliance of France had to be placed on floating debts like advances 
from the bank of France, on the so-called national defense bonds, 
which were issued continuously from February, 1915, and, finally, 
on the foreign loans contracted in England, United States, and 
Japan. The internal loans as a consequence constitute only about 
40 per cent of the war debt, a result which is now proving a serious 
embarrassment in the French program of fiscal reconstruction. 

Russia was the first of the Entente Powers to contract public 
loans. In September, 1914, Russia began with a 5 per cent issue 
at 94, followed at regular intervals up to the revolution of 1917 
by six more loans. At that time about 6 billion dollars had been 
raised by relatively long-time securities, constituting, however, 
only a very small part of the entire debt. 

Somewhat similar difficulties were experienced by Italy. The 
pre-war debt of Italy amounted to 13,636 million lire or 2,621 
million dollars. Italy started in 1915 with the so-called mobiliza- 
tion loan followed by the first war loan in July, 1915, and by 
further war loans in January of each of the following years. 
Every successive loan showed an increase of the interest rate and 
a decrease of the issue price, thus disclosing the growing fiscal 
difficulties. The total proceeds of the internal war loans, as ap- 
pears from table M, were only about 15 million lire. Italy, there- 
fore, had also to depend primarily upon short-time securities, like 
treasury bonds and exchequer bills, upon advances from the banks, 
and upon loans from the Allies. As a matter of fact, less than 
30 per cent of the new war debt consists of long-time internal 
war bonds. 

Of the Central Powers, Germany followed a different plan from 


the outset. She decided to rely at once upon comparatively long- 
time bonds rather than upon temporary or short-time securities, 
and for several years prided herself upon her superiority in this 
respect over Great Britain and France. In October, 1914, a large 
war loan was issued at 5 per cent. There followed in regular suc- 
cession eight more war loans bearing 414 per cent and 5 per cent 
respectively. During the earlier years of the war, accordingly, 
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the loan s ny must be pronounced to have been 
more fave f the other belligerents. Toward the 
end, howe ilties increased, the internal loans did 
not suffic: , like France and Italy, was now com- 
pelled to more upon a makeshift policy. Never- 
theless, b: 118, 98 billion marks out of a total war 
debt of 1 it 64 per cent of the whole, was in the 
form of lo onds. This was a better showing than 
that of an intries. 

When 1 entered the war it depended for the 
time being var certificates. It was, however, soon 
decided to ppeal to the public, and in June, 1917, 
subscripti | to the first liberty loan, which was is- 
sued at pa t at the rate of 31% per cent. Al- 
though the 2 billion dollars was raised by the first 
loan, still g were made in the succeeding loans. In 
November, 19 nd liberty loan was issued and, despite 
the original ol ecretary McAdoo, it was found neces- 
sary to ra of inte1 to 4 per cent. The loan yielded 
almost 4 billio May, 1918, the third liberty loan was 
issued at 4 nterest, yielding over 4 billions. The 
greatest eff r, made in January, 1918, when sub- 
scriptions he fourth liberty loan, bearing 414 
per cent in sult that the unheard of sum of almost 
7 billion dol ibed. The last, or victory loan, was 
issued in Ay ng 454 per cent interest, and yielding 
about 51, | nsequence is that almost the entire war 
debt of th I ta consists of relatively long-time and 
easily man securities. In table M will be found 
the relevai he successive war loans of the chief bel- 
ligerents. 


Passing { of long-time versus temporary loans, 


the final qu f the total indebtedness of the various 
bellige rents 


In Great | seems to be a question as to whether 
and to what ; to the Allies are to be included in the 
war debt. r of the Exchequer, as stated above, 
thinks it p le one half of the amount. The result 
is, as shown N, that the British debt which amounted to 
650 millions 3,115 millions of dollars, just before the 
war, rose by of the fiscal year in 1919 to a total of 7,643 


| 


Taste M.—War Loans. 


(In millions) 


Great Britain 
First war loan.... 
Second “ 
* 


Exchequer bonds.. 
“ “ 


“ 


National war bonds 
Total 


France 
First war loan.... 
Second * 
Third “ 
Fourth “ 

Total 
Mobilization loan. . 
First war loan.... 
Second * 
Third 
Fourth 

Total 


Russia 


First war loan....|Se 


Second “ 
Third “ 
Fourth “ 
* 
Sixth 
Seventh “ 


Total 


Germany 


First war loan..../|Se 


Second 
“ 
Fourth “ 
Fifth “ 
Sixth “ 
Seventh “ 
Eighth “ 
Ninth “ 


Total 


United States 
First liberty loan.. 
Second “ > 
Third “ 
Fourth “ 
Victory loan 


Date Rate Issue price 


1915 
1917 
1915 
1915 - Apr., 1917 
1916 
1917 


5-100 


- Oct., 1918 -100 % 


Jan., 
July 
Jan., 


1914 
1915 


“ 
“ 


1916 


“ 


1917 


1914 
1915 


“ 


1916 


1917 


1918 


“ 


| Amount 
|subscribed 


15,203' 
11,514 
14,803" 
27,853" 


69,375" 


li. 
1,000 
1,146 
3,014 
3,985 
6,120 


15,266 


Tru, 
500 
500 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,500 


10,500 


Mk. 

4,480 

9,106 
12,162 
10,767 
10,699 
12,979 
12,626 
14,789 
10,434 


98,052 


1 Nominal subscription. 


7. i: 
4 
4 
Mar., $%| 95 332 
June | 100 592 
Apr., 4-5 | 941 
Oct. 6 “ 161 
Oct., 372 
| = 
| 3,962 
fr. 
Nov., 1915 5 87 Fe 3 
\ug., 1916 “ 88 
Dec., 1917 4 | 68.6 
1918 “ 70.8 
| | q 
| | | | 
1915 | 97 if 
« | 93-95 
1916 5 | 
1917 = | 90 
1918 “ | 86% 
| | 
| 
| | 
Mar. “ “ 
| 5-5 %| 99 
| Nov, 5% | 95 
| 5 | 85 
| | 
| 5 | oT y, 
oooe|Mar., 4 95-98 
“ « « | 95-98 
Sept. “ “ “ 
| 
| 
t 
June, 1917 | 3% 100 2,000 ; 
Nov. 4 | « 3,908 
May, 1918 « 4,177 
Sept. “ “ “ 6,989 
Apr., 1919 4 %, | “ 5,250 
| 29,925 q 
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21 millions of dollars. Inasmuch, how- 


the Exchequer asserted in his financial 


1919, that he expected to borrow about 


217 millions of dollars, during the year 
Great Britain at the end of 1920 will 
ns sterling or about 39 billion dollars, 

yre, at the end of that period may be 
billions sterling or 35 billion dollars. 
Dest or Great Britain, 
millions) 


Year ending March 31 


1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 


£ £ £ 
318 318 | 318 318 
26 22 22 
63 33 | 63 63 
16 16 

2,090 2,090 

649 1,716 

473 947 

392 

138 


| 28 
9 317 | 944 

51 51 51 
2,133 | 4,011 | 5,872 


g fund premiums, which when deducted 
millions. 
the Allies and Dominions: 
In millions) 
£568 
134 
413 


87 


ir debt was 32,594 millions of francs 


or 6,291 the total debt at the end of 1918 
amounted t 169 ns or 32,322 millions of dollars, con- 
stituting a crushing burden than that of Great 
Britain. 7 bt proper as will be seen in table O, amounted 
to 134,875 mi incs or 26,031 millions of dollars. In- 


& per 549 
4 per 
1,345 
5 
104 7,643? 
19 
48 
171 
£1,739 
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asmuch, however, as it is virtually certain that a considerable sum 
will still have to be borrowed during 1919, the total war debt of 
France, will, in all probability amount to 27 or 28 billions of 
dollars. 


Taste O.—Pvustic Dest or France, Decemper 31, 1918. 
(In million francs) 
Domestic debt 136,874 
Funded debt 


4 “ “ “ 


“ of 1918 
3 and 3 ¥%, redeemable 
Floating debt 
including: national defense bonds................++ 29,463 
advances from Banque de France 
Foreign debt 
Funded debt 
including: advances from U. S. government 
Anglo-French loan in U. § 
Japanese loan 
Floating debt 
Total 167 469—$32,322 
Pre-war debt in 1913 32,594— $6,291 
War debt 134,875—$26,031 


In Italy the pre-war debt was 13,636 millions of lire. At the 
end of October, 1918, as will be seen from table P, the total debt 
amounted to over 63 billions of lire or somewhat more than 12 
billions of dollars, making the war debt proper, about 50 billions 
of lire or 10 billions of dollars. By the end of May, 1919, the 
debt had grown to over 77 billions of lire or 15 billions of dollars, 
and the end is not yet. This represents a very disproportionate 
burden as compared with the British figures. 


Taste P.—Pvusiic Derr or Irary, Avevustr 31, 1918. 
(In million lire) 

Pre-war debt 13,636 
War loans 
Treasury bonds 
Exchequer bills 
Foreign advances from England and the United States..... 13,850 
Notes issued by the government 


63,093 — $12,177 

By May 31, 1919, the total debt had increased to.... 77,768 — $15,069 

For Germany, where the pre-war debt amounted to 4,732 mil- 
lion marks, the figures are not yet entirely complete. Minister 
Schiffer stated in February, 1919, that the debt had grown by the 
end of 1918 to 157,700 million marks. But Minister Erzberger 
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stated i peech of October $1, 1919, that the total 
debt no 204 billions of marks, which would make 
the war ions of marks or 47,726 millions of dol- 
lars—t] ill the belligerents. It must be remem- 
bered, h reat depreciation of the mark during the 
period v¥ lebt was contracted reduces the actual 
Americal ler ubly. 

In A the pre-war debt was 18,354 million 
crowns llars. In August, 1919, the new Aus- 
tria whi : imed 70 per cent of the total war debt 
of the o var debt composed as follows: war loans, 
85 billi war debt, 1114 billions; bank notes, 50 
billions, 96 billions. At the rate of 70 per cent 
this wou war debt of the old empire now divided 
among V 17.858 million crowns or 28,584 million 
dollars. ution as to the depreciation of the cur- 
rency mus 

In the 1 total net debt just before the entrance 
into the 1917, was $1,190 millions. This had in- 
creased | 1919, to $24,232 millions, making a war 
debt of $23,042 The debt, as appears from table Q, is 
composea f war bonds, together with a relatively 
small an ling treasury certificates. Inasmuch, 


however, 2 billion dollars from the victory loan 
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Debtless Annual 
Date cashin interest 
Treasury charge 
Apr. 15, 19 nf $23 
June 30, 19 84 
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$24,233 $619 
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he current fiscal year, the total war 
he end of 1920 will amount to over 
lucting the loans to Allies, to about 


| not be treated separately, especially 


details are not yet available. In table 
present a summary picture of the public 
From this table it appears that the 

1 to almost 28 billion dollars. On the 
close of the war, including that of 

ised only by a part of the funds raised 

ind France), but not including the debt 
rnal and non-war purposes by the Bol- 
Russia, amounted to over 224 billions of 
the net debt of the world ascribable to 


figures with the total cost of the war, 
ounts to over 210 billion dollars, it ap- 
ntire cost of the war will have been de- 
lifference of some 15 billions derived from 
to the efforts of Great Britain and 
er raising about 7 and the latter 
ixation—Great Britain in a little over 
United States in a little over two years. 
nal were raised, as we have learned, by 
taxation, their contributions to the ex- 
offset by the budget deficits in those 
It remains true, therefore, that the 
entirely on credit. The outstanding 
very country, victorious and conquered 
funds needed to defray the interest and 
ization of these gigantic debts, which 
rt of the entire wealth of the world. 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 


THE INCOME TAX AS APPLIED TO DIVIDENDS 


As is well known, the federal income tax is divided into two parts. 
Part one is the income tax on individuals, part two is the income 
tax on corporations. The division, which has an historical origin, 
is continued for political reasons and because it adds to the cer- 
tainty and convenience of collection. It served, however, no de- 
liberate purpose of a differentiation in tax burden before 1920. 

Unlike the British property and income tax and the income tax 


systems of some other countries, our federal tax makes no specific 


distinction between different kinds of incomes. Thus there is no 
classification into earned and unearned income, nor is income from 
property treated differently from income of any other sort. It is 
true, however, that Congress made an analogous distinction when 
it imposed on corporations, in addition to the income tax, taxes 
on the capital stock and an excess profits tax. If there are any 
elements of “special privilege income” 
porations they are taken care of by these taxes. But these taxes, 
like the property taxes imposed by the states and by the local gov- 
ernments on sources of “unearned” income, are quite distinct from 
the income tax. 

Although the tax on the net income of corporations began in 
1909, four years before the personal income tax was first im- 
posed, that tax is now correlated with, one may even say welded 
into, the personal income tax. Thus the law provides that “divi- 
dends from a corporation which is taxable . . . upon its net in- 
come” shall be allowed as a credit to the individual for the purpose 
of computing the normal tax. The intent is that dividends shall 
not be taxed again in the hands of the individual. They must, of 
course, be included in computing the surtaxes. 

It would appear from this and from other provisions of the 
law that it has not been the intention in the income tax proper, 
as applied to the individual, to impose on dividends, nor on the 
net income received by individuals out of the earnings of corpora- 
tions, any different or any heavier tax than is imposed on any 
other form of income such as salaries, rent, interest, or profits. 
Beginning in 1920, however, the normal tax on corporations is to 
be 10 per cent, while that on individuals is to be 8 per cent. It 
appears, on the surface at least, to be the intention to use the older 
corporation tax chiefly as a means of collection. It is a sort of 
“stoppage at the source,” although in our statute “payment at the 


in the net earnings of cor- 
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sourc | term, restricted to the taxation of the 
incomé liens, 

In pi , this form of a stoppage at the source im- 
poses pients of dividends, who, if their incomes 
were il , would not be taxed, or would not be taxed 
as hea re. It brings it about that two persons 
whose in amount may bear very different tax 
burden 

The es in two ways. One is that the benefit of 
the perso loes not accrue, or accrues only in part, 


to recil n the form of dividends who do not have, 


in addit ls, other income from which the personal 
exempt ted. The other is that the benefit of the 
subnor1 per cent instead of 12 per cent on the first 
$4,000 personal exemptions, does not accrue in 
full to 1 nds unless they have income other than 
from dix ng to $4,000 over and above the personal 
exempt 

It is 1 that the discrimination is deliberate. 
The wo1 of the law seems to be that the “average 
man” wl it all in the form of dividends has, also, 
enough enable him to receive the benefit of the 
personal | possibly of the subnormal tax as well. 
That is nt in granting “credit” for dividends. 
Thus if il income from salary, rent, interest, or 
profits a 000, the method of crediting his income 
with th lividends he may receive, providing they 
are in ex 000 of other income, places him on a parity 
with the payer. It is only persons whose income 
is partly f dividends and who have other income 
less than § nt who suffer. 

The ex discrimination is no doubt obscured for 
many ta; is for many who do not realize that they 
are tax fact that no normal tax is demanded of 
any pers t of dividends. Probably few of those who 
by reaso1 mes do not make a return and yet receive 
dividends think that they have been taxed by this 
method « he source. Other sufferers too take their 
credit fo1 thout stopping to think that the dividends 
(and, for he undistributed surplus as well) are only 
88 per « he company earned for them because the 
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company has paid 12 per cent in taxes for them; or, if they do 
know that the tax has been paid at the source, do not realize that 
measured by the size of their income the 12 per cent is more than 
they would pay if they held, say, bonds instead of stock.’ 

As the reader will have perceived from the above clumsy state- 
ments, the discrimination is not easy to state in general terms. 
The statement becomes cumbersome and involved because there 
are so many different factors and variants to be considered. Pos- 
sibly a few illustrations will make the matter clearer. The follow- 
ing examples do not exhaust the possibilities nor cover all the com- 
plications, but are designed to suggest the most important points. 

Example one. A has shares of stock in a corporation, which 
shares earn, in a year, $2,000 net.* He has no other income. The 
corporation pays a tax of 12 per cent and gives him $1,760 ($2,- 
000 less $240) as a dividend. If his personal exemption amounts 
to $2,000 A makes no return and pays no tax himself. He has, 
however, borne a tax of $240 paid for him by the company.* Had 
his income been a salary of $2,000 he would have received the 
whole of it and have paid no tax. Because he is the recipient of 


dividends he has lost the benefit of the personal exemption. 


Example two. B has a salary of $2,000 and owns shares of 
stock which earn $3,000. He receives a dividend of $2,640, the 
company paying for him a tax of $360. He makes return of 
$4,640 of income, takes his personal exemption of $2,000 and 
his “credit” of $2,640, and pays no tax. But he has lost the 
benefit of the subnormal tax of 6 per cent on the first $4,000 (in 
this case on $2,640 plus the tax stopped at the source $360, or 
on $3,000), a benefit which would have accrued to him if his in- 
come had been in another form. He has borne a tax of $360 
which is twice what he would have paid had he not been so un- 
fortunate as to have part of his income in the form of dividends. 
In this case it is the benefit of the subnormal tax that is lost. 

1The case is a little different for dividends in preferred stock. We con- 
sider here only the dividends on common stock. 

2That is, they earn $2,000 before the payment of the income tax. It is 
necessary to start with the earnings rather than with the dividends, because 
we wish to make comparison with other incomes which are received before the 
tax is paid. It is the only way in which we can compare like items. 

8 No consideration is here given to the complicating detail that the company 
has an exemption, or more properly a deduction, of $2,000 from its net in- 
come before it computes the tax. That, of course, reduces the tax below 12 
per cent, by varying amounts for different companies. 
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ka shares of stock earning $10,000 and no 
other 1 s $8,800 in dividends, $1,200 in taxes 
having by the company. He makes return of 
$8,800, ” as to the normal tax and pays a sur- 
tax of $ paid and borne are $1,274. Had his in- 
come of iny other sort than dividends he would 
have p $830. He has lost both benefits, the per- 
sonal subnormal tax as well.‘ 


The y be explained in another way as arising 


from tl t at the source a part of a graduated 
tax on making provision for refunding or abat- 
ing tax s; manner, in excess of the rates which it is 
intended should bear. If there were a refunding 
system, A ed to a refund of $240, B to $180, and 
C to $434 ire the sums they should receive to put 
them on eir neighbors of like amounts of income 
from ot! ividends. 

A very the discrimination is that it is regressive. 
Thus it f A’s income, a poor man, and only 4 
per cent of B’s income, a well-to-do man. The 
regressi 1 on the selection of cases made. It is 
inherent 

It sho ted that the discrimination is not often 
against t f large means. He would normally have 
income, « lividends, large enough to entitle him to 
the full t of the benefits of the personal exemption 
and of t t as well. It falls very often on the in- 
active sn | particularly on the widow, the orphan 
and the 1 man or worker. 

If long discrimination may bring about economic 
and socia ning which it is interesting to speculate, 
but whic] briefly suggested here. Thus it will tend to 
exclude t tor from the market for common stock and 
to some « le favoring the financing of corporations 
by borrow ver than by stock. Whether this would be 
sound 01 le is a question that might be discussed 
at some | ms to be little possibility that the dis- 
criminat} ngulfed in the tendency for investments 

4 Incident rnment gets $1,200 as the technical normal tax, 


instead of rmal, it loses by the method of computa- 


tion $26 in 
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to “seek a level.” It is too largely personal and too little objective 
for that. 

A is not an imaginary individual, A is most often a woman and 
her case seems hard. Why should she bear a tax of $240 while 
her neighbor of like amount of income goes free? It is not be- 
cause her income contains any element of “special privilege,” be- 
cause all of that is taken care of by other taxes. Bad as the dis- 
crimination may be, there is another side to the case. The collec- 
tion of this part of the income tax at the source is a convenience 
and an economy to the government in the administration of the 
tax. It prevents, in a very practical manner, a great deal of 
otherwise possible evasion. It increases the revenue. These are 
obvious advantages which make for the retention of the plan. 
I would be the last to assert that expediency should necessarily 
give way to justice. How much the system increases the govern- 
ment revenues is one of the many important facts concerning the 
income tax which the government statistics do not fully reveal. 
The contributions of these many small taxpayers will run into 
large sums in the aggregate. The time being is not the time when 
such a loss of revenue can be afforded. But it is well to remember 


that this discrimination exists and that there is an easy remedy 
for it in a refunding system. Some day we may be able to afford 
the remedy.” 


Cart C. PLenn. 


5 David Friday estimates the 1916 dividends paid by corporations at $3,784,- 
000,000. Dividends reported by taxpayers in 1916 were $2,136,468,625. Taking 
round numbers we have 12 per cent of (3,784,000,000 times 1.136 less 2,136,- 
000,000 times 1.136) equals 225,000,000. That is, about $225,000,000 in taxes is 
borne by persons receiving dividends and deprived of the benefit of the per- 
sonal exemption thereon. We are not given the amount of dividends received 
by persons whose incomes are under $6,000. For those between $3,000 and 
$5,000 the total is $28,000,000. It is useless to try to guess at the amount re- 
ceived by those below $3,000 but who nevertheless are taxable and those be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000. But it is certain that the discriminations referred to 
must amount to close upon a quarter of a billion dollars. The precise figure is 
not so vital, for discrimination is not nice whether it be only thirty cents or 
three hundred million dollars. 
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NIZATION IN THE WOMEN’S GAR- 
G INDUSTRIES OF NEW YORK 


movements in the United States for 


disputes has been in progress during 


in industries in New York which are de- 
en’s wearing apparel. In these in- 
greater or less time, agreements be- 


& 


yees known as “protocols of peace,” 


irk for collective bargaining in this 
rganized labor has gained a voice in 
ds for the conduct of work. 
idy is to give an account of the extent 
is been effected. Only those industries 
vithin the following classification: (1) 
of women’s clothing; (2) those in 
workers are women; and (3) those 
in whic been brought about. Industries to which 
all thes ns apply are five in number: the dress and 
waist it roods (mainly women’s underwear) in- 
dustry, ise dress industry, the misses’ and child- 
| the lace-making industry. The real 
pioneet m of agreement, the cloak, suit, and skirt 
indust1 | in this study, for the reason that the 
major | it are men. ‘The industries to be con- 
sidered ly given over to the making of women’s 
hte. 


lig 

L Othe ements between employers and employees, but 
with m re those concerned with the making of women’s 
waterpr women’s straw and velvet hats. In the in- 
dustries rials employed are mostly lighter fabrics (the 
heavier « e cloak, suit, and skirt industry, consisting of 
worsted, the like, and to a slight extent of linen, silk, 
satin, et waist industry the materials are mainly lawn, 
crépe, vi n, and gingham. In the misses’ and children’s 
clothing r a considerable range in the garments made, 
including , and blouses, the materials are not greatly 
different nd kimono industry, which embraces also the 


making « es, has use for ginghams, calicoes, cotton, 


crépe, pé 1 other goods. In the white goods industry, 
devoted t n’s underwear, the chief materials are muslin, 
cotton, ¢ | similar goods. In lace-making are found the 


usual mat his industry. 
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This movement is particularly important because it concerns in- 
dustries which have long defied standardization. The needle trades 
have been subject to peculiarly ruthless exploitation, long hours, 
small pay, and generally injurious surroundings; and into them 
have been drawn helpless and unprotected women and girls. There 
has been involved an attempt to lift to a plane of proper conduct 
and standardized working conditions industries that have always 
been near the borderline of the ‘ 

In order fully to understand the situation, it is necessary to 


‘sweated industries.” 


examine the condition of the women’s ready made clothing indus- 
tries in New York. It is to be remembered that the demand for 
ready-to-wear clothing has swelled to enormous proportions of 
late years. In times past women produced nearly all their own 
clothes; today they may go into the dry goods store of the small 
town or the department store of the big city and find on sale prac- 
tically every article that they will ever need to wear. This manu- 
facture of women’s ready made clothes began in the sixties with 
the making of cloaks; in the eighties it was extended to suits; and 
in the nineties to dresses and waists. Since then various other lines 
have been added. At first the products were of a cheaper quality ; 
now they are of all grades from the cheapest to the most costly. 
Just before the Civil War the annual value of the output was but 
little over $7,000,000 ; today it is in excess of $400,000,000. The 
number of wage-earners at the former time was less than 6,000; it 
now approaches 200,000. 

For the manufacture of such garments New York has become 
easily the leading center of the country. Of the value of the total 
output of the country very nearly 70 per cent is found in this 
city. According to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
more than one half of the establishments in the United States 
devoted to the making of women’s wearing apparel are in New 
York, and considerably more than one half of the workers em- 
ployed in them and of the capital invested in them are there. The 
wholesale market value of the dress and waist industry alone is 
more than $100,000,000 a year, and the total amount paid in 
wages is not less than $20,000,000. The reasons for the pre- 
eminent position of New York in this respect are several. The city 
is the arbiter for the styles of the country, so far as they are estab- 
lished in America. It is near the centers furnishing raw materials. 
Most important of all, the city with its vast supply of cheap, un- 
skilled, immigrant labor provides a rare labor market for just this 
form of work. 
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women’s ready made wear, there have 
sprung inner of shops. Some of these are large, 


employ 100 workers, and others are small, having 


less t] <ers. The better grade shops are for the 
most ] y be known as the lower Fifth Avenue sec- 
tion, f: \ e to Seventh Avenue, and extending from 
Fourt (hirty-fourth Street, or even farther north. 
Many f comparatively fine quality, concen- 
trated in loft buildings which have been built so 
rapidly he city of recent years. In the shops 
so situ { $s are as a whole much the best of all, 
and in receive fair wages and are otherwise well 
provid 

But stopped in the better grade shops. It 
has pu poorer sections of the city, the tenement 
district \fanhattan but in other parts as well, where 
both | per.” Here it is necessary to provide 
only a the labor that is needed will at once 
flow in required, and any one may go into the 
busines uation the results are all but prede- 
termin« rs that type of small, irresponsible shop, 
perhaps dwelling apartment of the proprietor, 
which i producing unwholesome conditions has 
few riv a few instances this shop is dark, 
e or no fire protection, and other- 
wise unt tion or labor. Because of the intense 
competi en hard. It is likely also to receive but 
a small tection which the law has attempted to 
throw a places. 


unclean, itt! 


In tl reover, there is another element to be 
reckone the most serious of all. Akin to, and 
sometime , the small shop, but at the same time 
very fr nt ) with the larger and better shop, 
is the c matter of contracting out in the gar- 
ment t1 ice to which they readily lend themselves) 

2A nu ontract shops, are in Brooklyn, many for 
the manu nd kinomos being in East New York. The 
making o cause of the heavy and complicated ma- 
chinery 1 most part in outlying sections of the 
city. Est ufacture of different articles of women’s 
wear are or less extent in cities close to New York. In 
nearby cit re lace work is done than in New York. 
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is an exceedingly complex and intricate one, and one that may 
barely be referred to here. It is found mostly in shops where 
the pay is according to piece work. Work to be done on one 
or more parts of a garment, usually on one part, is given out to a 
sub-contractor who is especially skilled and who employs at his 
own cost and under his own direction from one to a dozen as- 
sistants, often a “team” of four or five. This sub-contractor re- 
quires only a minimum of capital or machinery, even less than the 
small shopowner. All that he needs is a sewing machine or two, a 
cutting machine, shears, scissors, needles, thread, and perhaps a 
few other accessories. After he completes the specified work on a 
garment, he returns it to the main shop. The plan of sub-con- 
tracting is especially beneficial to the original employer, as it 
at once relieves him of the supervision of a large number of em- 
ployees, reduces the space he will need to occupy and the equip- 
ment he will have to provide, and enables him to have his work done 
at less cost to himself. 

The system of sub-contracting in New York has wide ramifica- 
tions. Some of the sub-contractors even contract out further. 
Not a great number of shops, including those of the better grades, 
have failed to avail themselves of the arrangement to a greater or 
less extent. The evils of the system are readily apparent, all 
clustering about the circumstance that it permits the irrespon- 
sible sub-contractor to drive his help, under the worst possible 
conditions, to the last ounce of their strength. In a city like 
New York, however, the center of the garment-making industry, 
and with its vast tenement areas affording the most inviting con- 
ditions for this work, it is doubtful whether sub-contracting can 
ever be eliminated altogether. As long as it exists, with little 
attempt at regulation, it will remain the source of much evil. 

Although cutting and pressing (especially where the exercise 
of strength is required) and also buttonhole making are almost 
exclusively in the hands of men workers, the remaining operations 
are given over to women workers almost altogether. These in- 
clude assorting, cleaning, embroidering, examining, finishing, 
draping, and joining. Of operators, that is, those engaged in 
sewing together the parts of a garment already cut out, over four- 
fifths are women. In the entire dress and waist industry 84 per 
cent of the workers are women and in the other four industries 
90 per cent. 


The garment-making industry in New York is, as is generally 
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known, nds of Jews. It is they who comprise 


most of | the greater portion of the employees. 
At least th e workers are of this race. The next 
most im} mployees is composed of Italians, who 
may sol many as one third of the workers. The 
remaining ittered among different races, nearly all 
of foreig i bl not less than three fourths of the 
workers irope. With few exceptions, they learn 
their tra this country. Finally, not less than 
half of in their ’teens. 

The 1 ( the girls in 1912, or just before general 
organiza ind before the ensuing agreements, may 
be indi lings of the United States Bureau of 
Labor S$ 46, 1914) for $1,500 persons in the 
dress al By 4.4 per cent of the week workers and 
7.8 per cers, less than $5 a week was received; 
by 16.6 | < workers and 14.2 per cent of the piece 
workers, 3.5 per cent of the week workers and 
25 per « rkers, less than $9; and by 64.9 per 
cent of t | 47.8 per cent of the piece workers, 
less than of one per cent of the week workers and 
9.3 per « vorkers had over $20 a week. It is to be 
remembe ind waist industry is the most skilled of 
the need th relatively higher pay. In the other 
industri scale of wages is found. Better wages 
prevail i le shops. 

Yet tl » the workers in these industries are not 
to be reg or steady. A considerable proportion 
do not r | shout the year. The work is largely of a 
seasonal 1 part of the workers laid off a greater or 
less lengt r. There are usually about six months 
of full a re or less slack. The height of the sea- 
son is il n mid-autumn. In the dress and waist 
industry 5 begins about the middle of Sep- 
tember a1 t iddle of November; the second begins 
about the | iary and lasts till the end of May. The 
summer m istry are the dullest of all. The other 
industries but little different, except in the white 
goods, in ind the slack seasons come somewhat 
later. T! these seasonal fluctuations are changes in 
the weath« es, and changes in the degree of special- 
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ization in particular garments, in quality of products, in the size 
of shops, and in the extent of inside work. The shops most 
affected are the smaller ones. Though employers endeavor to keep 
as many as possible at work throughout the year, in anticipation 
of the busy seasons, a large number of employees are turned off as 
business begins to decline. It is estimated that nearly one third 
of the employees have full employment for the full year, slightly 
under one half for half the year, and nearly one fourth for less 
than half of the year. In the dress and waist industry less than 
three fourths of the average wages for the best week of the year 
are received throughout its entire length. In July less than half 
of the employees are on the pay-roll. It is further estimated that 
three fourths of the workers spend the slack season in idleness, the 
remaining one fourth being able to find other occupation in the 
meantime, 

To add to the burdens of some of the girls, especially in the 
lower grade shops, there have been in the past special charges or 
fines assessed upon them, which have had to be paid out of their 
earnings. Thus a fine of a cent or two has been imposed for a 
broken needle on a machine, and a charge has been made of 35 
cents a week for thread or 40 cents for power with which to oper- 
ate a machine. 

Efforts to organize into unions the workers in certain of the 
needle trades in New York have been in progress since the be- 
ginning of the present century. The task, however, is far from 


easy. The girls possess no great skill in any one calling and pass 
freely from one to another. Also one fifth of their number leave 
work to be married each year. Moreover, especially with the 
young and immature element, there is not a little skepticism with 
regard to the benefits of a union. Time and patience are required 
to make headway. 


The first important results in the attempts to organize the 
women and girls in the women’s garment-making industries came 
in the years 1909 and 1910. There was then effected a union 
among a certain portion of the 35,000 workers in the dress and 
waist industry and among groups in the kimono and wrapper and 
children’s dresses industries ; and strikes were induced. The strike 
in the first-named industry proved to be a long and painful one, 
not a few of the most active agitators finding discharge as the 
reward for their efforts. It was, however, partially successful. 
Appreciable gains were obtained in an increase of wages, in the 
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reducti f labor, and in other particulars. By a 
conside} ployers individual contracts were signed 
for one ¥ the end of this time few were renewed. 


The n early movement was the obtaining of a 
foothold, | waist industry in particular, for the 
more co ion of the workers. The International 
Ladies G Vv ; Union, with which the union was af- 
filiated, ke a special interest in the matter and 
to lend Within the next few years the union grew 
so in strens lose of 1912 it had enrolled a very large 
portion « nd was able to present a formidable front 
to many It was now decided to have another 
strike, n pose of forcing into line certain of the 
independ onstituted the most serious obstacle 
to the st f the industry, and against whom the 
efforts ¢ id hitherto been powerless. Curiously 
enough, whose shops organization had _ been 
effected s ness to the calling of the strike. They 
let it be had no desire to fight the union, only 
insisting ve a demonstration of their power to 
control a the industry. The strike determined 
upon, it was to last but three days, by the end 
of which | or was hoped that general stabiliza- 
tion would 


Howevs ment did not stop with the dress and 


waist indu eemed propitious for the extensive or- 
ganizatio1 n other women’s clothing trades; and 
it was bi uld be most effectively done through a 
general st1 \ ngly, at the beginning of 1913, along with 
the worke nd waist industry there were called out 
in rapid s kers in the house dress and kimono in- 
dustry an n’s dress industry; also the workers in the 
white goo t with whom organization was just com- 
mencing. ‘1 iffected in each of the two last-named in- 
dustries wa 8,000, and in the kimono and wrapper in- 
dustry abou ny. These strikes each lasted from three 
days to six ¥ he workers were in the main victorious. Not 
only were tl | material advantages in an increase of 
wages, but red collective agreements with the em- 
ployers, in ler the name of “protecols of peace,” with 
machinery f nt of disputes. Three years later, or 
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in 1916, another needle industry was organized, that of the em- 
broidery workers, involving possibly 2,000 women and girls. 
There was a strike and an ensuing agreement. Only one of the 
women’s garment industries was now left unorganized, that of the 
petticoat makers. Attempts at organization had been made from 
time to time, and in 1917 plans were actually made for a strike, 
but as yet this industry is without organization of the workers. 

But the period of strikes was not at an end with the adoption of 
the protocols. In 1916 there was a strike of limited extent and 
of brief duration in the dress and waist industry, and also in the 
house dress and kimono and the children’s dresses industries. The 
purposes of these strikes were several: to make a new demonstra- 
tion of the strength of the unions; to secure union conditions in 
all shops; and to mark a protest against certain prevailing prac- 
tices which were contrary to the protocol agreements, especially 
in the matter of contracting out. The result was the gaining of 
further material advantages on the part of the workers, and the 
modification of the agreements in several particulars. In 1918 the 
agreements underwent additional amendment. In the white goods 
industry there were renewals of the agreements in 1915 and 1917, 
the latter year seeing a partial strike and the establishment of 
better machinery for the adjustment of disputes. 

In 1919 there broke out in the dress and waist industry, and 
to some extent in others, a strike which proved to be one of the 
most serious and stubborn conflicts in the history of the industries, 
not coming to a complete end until after the lapse of nearly three 
months. It came about in the dress and waist industry at the time 
of the expiration of the preceding agreement, and largely concerned 
the right of the employer to discharge his employees at will. The 
result could hardly be called a full victory for either side. Th 
“protocol” was abrogated, and in its place a new agreement was 
entered into, wanting in some of the important features of the 
previous instrument. 

What now are the net results that have been obtained during 
all this period of organization in the women’s garment industries, 
with its attendant strikes and ensuing agreements? In the public 
mind, the thing of outstanding importance has been the instrument. 
in which have been set down the terms of the agreements estab- 


lished between the employers and the employees, especially those 
providing a means for the adjusting of disputes. Under the name 
of “protocols” or, more exactly, “protocols of peace,” these agree- 
ments became widely known. 
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features, however, we may ascertain the 
been obtained by the workers. In the 
secured at the adoption of the genera] 
ise of approximately 10 per cent for 
wals there have been similar increases, 
week was first established, which has in 
to $6. In respect to hours of labor, 
uction in all the industries concerned 
pt among the embroidery workers, who 
52-hour week, though this meant a re- 

In 1916 in the dress and waist industry, 

idustries, the number was reduced to 49, 

workers succeeded in bringing their hours 

cown » the strike of 1919 in the dress and waist 
indu urs was fixed at 44, which perhaps rep- 
ng week secured for women in this 

in general paid for at double time, 

e number of hours therefor in one week. 
lays with pay are granted a year. In 
ibolished charges for power and all 


)f persons under sixteen years of 


thermore that the same conditions as 

ill prevail in “subsidiary” shops and 

rs, the provision as to the latter being 

irther one that sub-contracting may be 

knowledge and consent of the unions. 

riting into the agreements provisions 

is a far easier matter than is carrying 

them ls of the several agreements, efforts have 
been 1 r a more thorough registry of contract 


shops, the employers to assume the responsibility 


yns which have been added in the course 

nother prohibit the making of garments 

main shop all employees are not en- 

bit work for a member of the associa- 

on strike; and require employers to 

assume for wages due from contractors. In the dress 
and W \-contracting is now altogether forbidden, 
all wag lirectly into the hands of the workers. It is 
to be a ork, or tenement house work, has been in 
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The formulation of conditions under which the workers are to do 
their work also included a matter which, though applying to but 
one industry and now abandoned in it, contained possibilities of no 
small importance. On the original adoption of the protocol in the 
dress and waist industry provision was made for the “certification” 
of garments; that is, garments were to bear labels (“*white labels” 
they were called) indicating the conditions under which the gar- 
ments had been manufactured. This provision was peculiar to the 
industry named and seems to have been availed of in no other 
women’s garment industry. It was intended for the protection of 
the workers, of the complying shops, and of the consuming public. 
In it lay, potentially, one of the most valuable results of the 
agreements. By it the responsibility for the purchase of goods 
made under proper conditions was placed squarely upon the public. 
Practically speaking, however, not very much was to be expected 
from the plan. The general public seems on the whole to have 
shown but little interest in the matter of such labels. In point of 
fact, also, neither the employers nor the employees, while the fea- 
ture remained a part of the agreements, displayed eagerness to have 
the matter effectively attended to, it apparently being regarded 
as of rather minor consequence and not worth serious attention. 
It is perhaps due to this attitude that in the agreement of 1919 
the provision was left out. 

We now come to the more notable and significant, if not more 
substantial, provisions of the agreements, most of which were 
taken over from the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. Perhaps the 
foremost of these is the introduction of the “preferential union” 
principle, whereby employers bind themselves to employ union 
workers in preference to others, and as far as possible to fill all 
vacancies from their ranks. (In some cases the principle is not 
to apply to members of the family of the employer, especially to 
parents or children.) Favorable as this sounds for the union 
workers, it contained the seeds of much future trouble, and 
showed, as little else did, the real underlying antagonism existing 
between the two parties. It has had no small part in precipitating 
strikes and was practically the sole cause of the great strike of 
1919. Various amendments and additions have been resorted to 
in the different agreements, betraying how contentions have arisen. 
Only a few of these may be pointed out here. There may be no dis- 
charge of a worker who is entitled to a wage increase. There may 
be no discrimination against a union worker, but an employer may 
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he insubordinate, the inefficient” and 
to those having the requisite skill. 

| among the workers, but workers are 
d when there is no work for them. 
to belong to the union, and the 
to induce those not members to 
at, if in a shop where four 
union the influence of the union 
s “within the province and function” 
the situation and to direct all to 
industry, in which, as we have just 
brought on over the question of the 
rge at will (the “tenure of position,” 
hrase it), the issue was finally settled 
ve worked two weeks or less the em- 


ployer | is he sees fit. For those who have 


worked four months there can be a review of 

ze by the proper judicial body; and, 

the employer may not be obliged to 

required to pay a fine according 

For those who have worked more 

decided whether there shall be rein- 

statemer r t] ion of a fine; though, if the discharge 

were du . reinstatement is the course to be 
followed 

agreements relate to the means for 

isions. For this purpose, several 

differen have been created of employers and 

of empl here is a board of sanitary control, 

to estab proper sanitary conditions in the shops, 

modelled t in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry 

ind in ive of the public. In all there are 

now grievar mmittees, usually with four members 


from eat mplaints and to dispose of them; and, 
in the ev gree, they may call in an outside um- 
pire or cl s there is also now a price committee or 
board, « ployers and a group elected from the 
shop wor it is by tests of various operations to 
fix fair ] to the relative efficiency of the workers. 
During t é e “protocol” in the dress and waist in- 
dustry tl lition a board of arbitration which was 
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really a high court of appeal, receiving for determination cases 
which could not otherwise be decided; and also for a time, as 
seemed to be further necessary, a board for the enforcement of 
protocol standards, with the object of investigating, and seeing 
that the provisions were lived up to. Both of these boards con- 
tained representatives of the public. On the original grievance 
board, later called the committee on immediate action, in this in- 
dustry, there was likewise for a time a representative of the public. 
In fact, with the passing of outside intervention, except to assist 
in the settlement of local disputes, there is now left but little of the 
arbitration principle, or the invoking of external agencies for 
the adjustment of difficulties. In the instrument at present in force 
it is directly declared that what is not expressly provided for 
therein is not open to adjudication, or is “reserved.” This con- 
stitutes one of the most vital changes yet made. 

Finally, the agreements are in general made with the several 
associations which have been organized among the employers, and 
not with individual employers—unless the terms and conditions 
offered by the latter are at least equal to those of the former. The 
agreements continue for a fixed period, which at first was most 
often three years but has now as a rule been shortened to two. 
They may be renewed at the option of both parties, notices of 
desired changes being presented two months before their expira- 
tion. During their continuance there may be no stoppage of work, 
strike, or lockout. In some cases it has been provided that, 
should the union prove itself unable to enroll the bulk of the 
workers, the agreement should be of no effect. In the dress and 
waist agreement, furthermore, in order to enforce compliance on 
the part of employers, a provision has been inserted authorizing 
the withdrawal of the protection of the association, thus exposing 
an offender to a strike of his own. On the other hand, to put a 
stop to unjustified strikes in individual shops, which were becoming 
an almost perennial occurrence and were exceedingly vexatious, it 
was provided in 1919 that if in such case the strikers did not re- 
turn to work within twenty-four hours and after being directed to 


do so by the union, they were to be regarded as having abandoned 
their employment. 

So much for the formal provisions of the agreements. What 
have been the gains to the workers from them? These gains have 
been considerable. They include steadily increased wages, together 
with a “minimum wage” effected by express contract between em- 
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reduction in hours of labor, which in the 
now 44 hours a week, with adequate 
itation of overtime work; recognition of 
. formal matter but also in the extension 
bers in the engaging of labor—an ap- 
op” with the sanction of the employer; the 
ntracting, which heretofore had been de- 
and the abolition of certain other evils 
ipon the industries. 
ns what has the employer gotten in re- 
in the definite period of quiet, or of “peace,” 
business, with the assurance that there will 
n a given time, and that he can depend 
elt to be worth the price paid. 


4 


nly the inquiry as to how the agreements 
| have been found to work out in practice, 
ippeared, the industries concerned havi 
disturbances; warring parties have re- 
surface have smouldered discontent and 

f one kind and another have presented them- 
ither to be expected, some of a nature not 
nts in various forms have arisen from one 
Charges put forth have been met by coun- 

f both the letter and the spirit of the agree- 
Each party has declared that the other 
has only partly lived up to, the protocol, or 
iter or less degree failed to carry out its 
Each has been ready with its bill of griev- 
atters worse, the bringing of complaints 
far from difficult matter, and in consequenc: 


of complaint-mongers. On the other hand, 
hat 


appened that the bringing of a complaint, 
ly invites the charge that one is a trouble- 
ison there has in certain instances been fear 
It is but natural that because of general 
differences, with some of the employers of a 
of mind, and with some of the workers of 
sition, there should be occasioned not a little 
to no small extent that each party has at 

is of and has secretly hoped to outwit the 
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To the association has been ascribed equivocation on a number 
of counts. Some of the larger establishments are said tu make 
but little pretense of carrying out the agreements in all particulars, 
or even to ignore them generally. Accusations have been mainly 
directed against the want of adherence to the preferential union 
principle and the failure to conduct sub-contracting operations 
in the manner’prescribed. It is alleged that in some establishments 
the preferential principle has been constantly evaded; and it is: 
not rarely asserted that discrimination has been practiced against 
union workers wherever it has been possible. For workers who 
have been especially active in behalf of the union, things are often 
purposely made unpleasant, and continual irritation is afforded. 

The contract and the subsidiary shop has been, as it was foreor- 
dained to be, a prolific source of trouble. The manufacturers have 
been charged with sending out work time and again contrary to the 
provisions of the agreements. ‘Though these instruments call for 
the same conditions in the contract and subsidiary shops as in the 
regular shops, the very circumstances are such as to make resort 
to deception a constant temptation. Very frequently the regula- 
tions may conveniently be got around; and in the event of discov- 
ery it is easy enough for the employer to plead ignorance or other- 
wise to disclaim responsibility. The manufacturers have even 
ventured to suggest shifting upon the unions the matter of en- 
forcing obedience, though hardly with serious expectation of offer- 
ing a more efficacious measure. 

Other complaints of the union relate to dissatisfaction with the 
settlement of prices for work on a garment; inequitable distribu- 
tion of work; non-compliance with decisions; conditions in shops 
not in keeping with the provisions of the agreements; failure to be 
paid for overtime work or at the proper rate; and general ill treat- 
ment. 

On the part of the employers, the principal charge against the 
union has been the stoppage of work without cause, a thing 
directly prohibited by the protocol, and a thing often to the 
serious detriment of business. Other complaints are concerned 
with disputes over the price of work on a garment, refusal of the 
union to abide by the results of tests or by decisions, obnoxious 
activities on the part of union workers, interference with the 
conduct or discipline in shops, and incompetency of certain union 
workers, 

Further evidence of discontent with the conditions imposed in 
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il restlessness, is found in the efforts at 
to inject into them various modifications, 
of one side or the other—to say nothing 

the unions for an increase in wages, 

ght that complete organization has been 
es under examination. In none of them 
in control of more than a part of the 
ciation shops there remains an element 
ered by the agreements, in a small nun- 
rreements having application to com- 
sloyees. In the kimono and house dress 
he employers and of the employees are 
ces employers have even withdrawn from 
imes, rather than submit to what they 
ditions, they have moved their establish- 
ny more cases they have threatened 
king industry, relatively small in itself, 
has never been strong, the agreement 
etition in nearby cities which the 

to meet, virtually been allowed to 


ir practical working out, the agree- 
smooth sailing, and have been far 

to the industries. Yet, with all due 
mings of the agreements and upon the 
have operated, it remains that through 
ve been achievements bearing large and 


| of really high significance. 


five separate industries with which we 

ve been very different. At one extreme 

in which any sort of agreement is 

at the other extreme is the dress and 

re is being built up effective machinery 
lustrial disputes, and in which is being 
guidance of other industries. Even in 
sults seem to be least, there have been 
bor, and there has been an approach 
nditions well described as chaotic. It 
iture which is entitled to main emphasis. 
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organized in them, and which constitute initially one party to the 
agreements, yet the largest and most important establishments, and 
those having together at least as many employees, are members. 
In a considerable number, if not in most of the non-association 
shops, furthermore, there have been effected individual trade agree- 
ments, practically up to the standard of those in the regular 
association shops. In the white goods industry the bulk both of 
the employers and of the employees seem to be covered; and in this 
industry the agreement is reported to have worked in a generally 
satisfactory manner. 

The dress and waist industry merits more specific attention. 
Here there has been forged an instrument for the adjusting of the 
disputes arising from over thirty thousand employees and several 
hundred employers. ‘The machinery that has been created for the 
purpose, though requiring frequent lubrication and frequent mend- 
ing, has, all things considered, run pretty smoothly. For the 
settling of certain matters, measures of a highly scientific order 
have been introduced. ‘To help set correct prices for the work of 
employees, there have been called in outside experts, with the in- 
auguration of a test shop as a further means of determining 
proper wages. ‘The grievance committee for the hearing of com 
plaints holds regular meetings, and has all complaints placed upon 
its calendar in order. In the actual settlement of controversies, 
moreover, there has been evolved a method at once simple, prac- 
tical, and speedy. This is through a system of “deputy clerks,” 
who, appointed in equal numbers from each side, act as representa- 
tives of the “clerks” regularly provided for. Being of informal 
character, these deputy clerks go about their work quietly and 
without ado, visiting the plants where disturbances or misunder- 
standings have arisen, and if possible settling them then and 
there. Perhaps as many as three fourths of the disputes are thus 
disposed of. 

Through the board of sanitary control, in the next place, there 
have been notable results in the way of the introduction of safety 
and general health measures, with the frequent inclusion of educa- 


tional campaigns in this direction—often supplementing, and some- 
times anticipating, the work of health and other public bodies. 
The procedure employed in the giving of notice of defects or 
dangers, with follow-up work in warning and disciplining recal- 
citrant offenders, is not only important in itself but serves as an 
example for other industries. The cost of the upkeep of this board, 
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jointly borne by the association and the 


union. eover, makes use of the machinery thus 


establ icting of medical and dental clinics for its 
memb« 

Th e not brought “peace” to the garment in- 
dustri t can be said for them is that they have 
broug es, Storms have had to be weathered; dis- 
affect tic elements have had to be placated. In- 
portal id to be made in the agreements, some of 
them 1 lonment of advanced measures for the de- 
termin versies. It may be that the agreements will 
in time itual desire, or that one side will decline 
longer » them. It may be, on the other hand, 

nts will be better understood and appre- 
ciated e satisfactory measures will be evolved for 
the set _ In any event, the agreements will have 
demons s experiments of the utmost significance. 
Their r ground for the adjustment of difficulties 
hetweer mployees will have been established. They 
will ha landmark in our industrial history. 
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General Works, Theory and Its History 


Elementary Economics. By Cuartes M. Tuompson. (Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 1919. Pp. xii, 420. 
$1.44.) 

This is a secondary school text of the more conservative type, 
following in its general outline the traditional college text and 
differing from the latter mainly in its brevity, in the introduction 
of pictorial illustrations, and in the use of a larger number of ex- 
ercises and problems than is usual in the more advanced text. Its 
division into parts and its general order of discussion are close to 
the traditional line of procedure in economics textbooks, though 
the material in its chapters varies somewhat from the ordinary in 
the extreme compression of much of the theoretical discussion and 
the relative elaboration of some of the more practical aspects of 
economic activity. 

The most conspicuous characteristics of the book as a general 
work on economics are its conservatism in matters of economic 
theory, occasioned no doubt by the commonly accepted dictum 
that an elementary text should deal little in controversy, and its 
frequently careless and sometimes erroneous statements of im- 
portant economic terms and principles. For example, in introduc- 
ing his formulation of Gresham’s law, the author says: “When 
coins of two standard metals circulate side by side, the coins which 
are worth less* as metal than as money will drive out of circulation 
the coins which are worth more’ as metal than as money” (p. 215). 
But what of the familiar case in which gold coins are the “cheap” 
or “poor” money and their value as money is the same as their 
value as metal? This is, of course, only a careless statement, but 
it goes unmodified; and there is nothing in the book to enlighten 
the student who reads the author’s account of the monetary his- 
tory of the United States between 1834 and 1873 as to how this 
statement can be made to jibe with the facts. Further, the 
thoughtful student is likely to have his confusion only increased 
by the amazing statement on page 224 that, since the silver dol- 
lars and the various forms of paper money now in circulation in 
the United States can all be exchanged “either directly or indi- 
rectly for gold” . . . “because of this significant fact Gresham’s 
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it is, there is no good and no poor money,” 


n, th 


at the author has chosen a question- 
cussing distribution, setting aside taxes 
share in the distribution of income along 
ind profits (p. 283 and title heading of 
recedent for this in a short chapter in 

| Economy (Advanced Course, ch. 7, pp. 
Other Shares in Distribution, in which 
ount of the product of industry taken by 
ken by speculators. Such a treatment of 
istency in viewpoint. ‘The benefits aris- 


ng of government are, of course, distributed 


incomes resulting from land ownership, 
labor, and taxes may be looked upon as 

t for the production of them; but if this is 
it extent lost to view. Rent, wages, in- 
into the pockets of some individuals out of 
lividuals. Ultimately taxes also flow into 
lividuals, but they then take the form of 
profits, not the form of a distinct income 
perates through the agency of individuals 


iy their part in production through the 
ercise of labor. We do not apportion a 
ition to natural forces. Why apportion 
In both cases the ultimate recipient of th 
ceived is an individual, paid for the use 
- his labor (including enterpriser’s labor), 
has no net income in the same sense in 
considered to have none. Rent, in- 
individual incomes; taxes are not. 
w careful thinkers who will agree with th 
unmodified definition of mercantilism, that 
lation of business” (p. 141) ; though there 
would question that this was a part of 
neans by which the nationalistic aims of 
en were to be realized. Few will accept, 
\dified and superficial assertion that the 
regulation of business is a step in the 
(p. 190), if it is the ideals and chief 
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cantilists that are in mind. Consideration of the fact that it is 
the Internationalists of every stripe who are most active in ad- 
vocacy of government regulation (and ownership) and the most 
ardent nationalists who are most opposed to it, except in the form 
of protection, should lead to a more careful description of the 
present movement than that which adheres to the term in question. 
The use of this term in this connection is the more unfortunate 
because it has a tendency to throw against a movement which 
should be considered upon its own merits and demerits all the dis- 
credit which has been attached to mercantilism by more than a 
century of laissez faire economics. 

In its discussion of the protective controversy the book is 
again decidedly unsatisfatory. ‘The tariff question is always a 
difficult one to handle where appeal cannot be had to a fairly ma- 
ture intellect in which political and traditional prejudice can be 
set aside to some extent. But neither this difficulty nor the neces- 
sity for brevity will excuse an account of tariff history in this 
country which ignores the tariff of 1857 and says of it and of the 
relation of the great panic of that year to the tariff question only 
that the tariff of 1846 “with slight modifications . . . remained 
in force until 1861, when it was superseded by the Morrill 
act, which bore higher rates made necessary by a treasury de- 
ficit” (p. 258), leaving the reader to infer that the deficit was due 
to the act of 1846, or perhaps to its “slight modifications,” and 
that the act of 1861 was occasioned solely by the existence of the 
deficit. And to what can be attributed the apparent implication 
on page 259 that the tariff of 1894 was passed before the out- 
break of the panic of 1893, accompanied as the description of 
this act is by the statement that “the people believed it was largely 
responsible for the panic of 1893” (p. 260)? There is no ques- 
tion among careful students of this period that the popular notion 
cited by Thompson is erroneous. Would it not be better to cor- 
rect it than to give it the additional standing which the passage 
referred to might accord it? 

Considered merely as a textbook, the book lacks in many chap- 
ters the careful definition of terms which makes for clear thinking. 
Further, the topics chosen for discussion are so numerous that 
compression of material necessitated by the effort to keep the 
work within the bounds of a useful high school text has left some 
parts of the book, particularly some of the historical sections, all 
but unintelligible to any but well informed readers. Examples are 
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of the evolution of the existing eco- 
ind the account of mercantilism and 
3.) These are faults which can be cor 


ng, but is it wise to presuppose such teach- 


of high school work in economics? 
igogical advantages: one in its fund of 
pplication, which is, however, not evenly 
difficult parts—for example, the discus- 
diminishing returns—are needlessly ab- 
ellent sets of exercises and problems at 
These are nevertheless not sufficient 
the reviewer, to offset the damage 
needless and serious inaccuracies and 
just described, the more as there are at 
largely occupying the field this one is 
ore careful in their thought and phrase- 
need in their selection of topics, and, in 


ist as concrete in statement and illus- 


Harvey A. Wooster. 
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political economy. (Boston: Ginn. 


nners’” and is admirably adapted for use 
readers are young or old. It is divided 


underlying conditions of national prosperity, 
The distribution of wealth, The consumption 


ind Reform. Part two is subdivided into 
ve forces, and The productive industries. 
finance has been reduced to “the general 
overed in two chapters, the second of which 
ing of a war. 
stating that “the question of national 
mie one,” continues: “It is the purpose 
the economic foundations of our national 
some of the more direct methods of im- 
it our democratic nation, and all democratic 
perous and great in all the elements of na- 
nethods of improvement proposed include: 
leading principles of political economy by 
cy; education in general; reliance on the 
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ideal of a productive life as contrasted with one devoted to leisure 
and luxury; an enlarged reliance on individual initiative; and the 
securing of a proper balance among the factors of production and 
the elements of the population. 

The book abounds in clear-cut and thought-provoking statements, 
as in apt illustration. It makes large use of illustrative material 
from the field of agricultural economics. Its criticism is always 
constructive and its conclusions positively stated. Two quotations 
are proffered as indicating the quality of the book. The first con- 
cludes chapter 42 on The Battle of the Standards. ‘Preparedness 
for this final and ultimate conflict will consist in the study of stand- 
ards of living and the adoption of such standards and habits as 
will increase productive efficiency to the maximum and reduce the 
cost of living to the lowest point which is consistent with maximum 
productivity.” The second concludes the final chapter, Constructive 
Liberalism. “We need not have poverty in our midst a generation 
longer than we want it. By setting to work deliberately to balance 
up our population, making ignorance and lack of skill to disappear, 
and making technical training and constructive talent to increase, 
we can, in a short space of time, make low wages and poverty a 
thing of the past. What is even better, we can do this and still leave 
every one a free man. This is the gospel of the new, or constructive, 
liberalism which is destined to bring relief, if not to this nation, at 
least to some nation which has the wisdom to adopt it, and which, 
when adopted, will keep that nation in the position of leadership 
among all the nations of the earth.” 

Cuartes E. Persons. 


Cooper, W. R. The claims of labour and of capital. (London: Con- 
stable. 1919. Pp. 84. 2s. 6d.) 


Ging, C. Principes d’économie politique. Twentieth edition. (Paris: 
Sirey. 1919. Pp. 686.) 


Goss, U. Trattato di economia. (Milan: Societa Editrice Libraria. 
1919. Pp. 653.) 


Hamitton, W. H. Current economic problems. A series of readings 
in the control of industrial development. Revised edition. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1919. Pp. 946. $3.) 

Laine, G. A. An introduction to economics. (New York: Gregg Pub. 


1919. Pp. 454. $1.20.) 
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Loria, A. Corso de economia politica. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Turin: Bocca. 1919.) 


McJounston, H. The brevity book on economics. (Chicago: Brevity 
Pub., Plymouth Bldg. 1919. Pp. 84. $1.) 


Rapnait, G. Walther Rathenau, ses idées et ses projets d’organisa- 
tion économique. (Paris: Payot. 1919. 4.50 fr.) 
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History and Geography 
By V. Toromranz with a preface by Lute 
\. F. Formiggini. 1919. Pp. viii, 86.) 
the University of Moscow, an Armen- 
igee in Italy, has written a compact vol- 
ind impressively describes the economic 
it deserves a wide circulation, if possible 


e has passed when our western countries 


norance of the affairs of Asia Minor: 


ill be felt of understanding all sides of 
ho dwell there. 
political difference makes the chasm be- 
own country. The heavy hand of the 
re, extinguishing hopeful effort, the fiscal 
ly bad, the Turk himself lazy; but if-at 
ntrol were swept away, a large problem, 
, would be bared. In several at least of its 
lem exists in all regions of Asia Minor, in 
Balkans, including Greece, in South Italy, 
Stated in the simplest terms, an ancient 
never yet been adjusted to modern world 
ricultural industry has not been modern- 
entence in Professor Totomianz’s book 
to some of these other countries, the po- 
re greatly different. Though more 
passed since the Bourbons were ousted 
problem there today offers endless analo- 
enia. 
dominantly agricultural—it was a world 
es yet now forced, despite a relative 
n, to import grain. The rich forests that 
(wood is so scarce that manure is a com- 
consequences have appeared: floods, the 
ent of fertile lands. “If the course of the 
lled, those immense plains would become 
ind the great delta of the Meander could 
Nile.” Water is plentiful, cotton could 
works of irrigation are insignificant to- 
which seratches and does not turn over 
and implements and methods of culti- 
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vation are at nearly every point antiquated. The Turkish land 
system which has many surprising analogies with that still left 
oii from feudalism farther west, is discouragingly bad. Various 
are the parasitic types it has developed. The heavy taxes are 
unaccompanied by needed gains to the people, as, for example, by 
the construction of ways of communiéation. Though three con 
tinents are in adjacency, the railroads are few and under foreign 
control and in each case they serve the political ends of their 
owners as well as economic ends (Totomianz expects that English, 
French, and American capital will complete the Bagdad railway). 
Coal and iron abound, even in close association, but modern in- 
dustry has not begun. Silk grows finely, but no organization of 
its manufacture has appeared. Like the Venetians and Genoese, 
the Armenians have been made traders by the advantageous cross- 
roads position of their country. 

The book is much more an account of what is wrong in the con- 
dition of Armenia than a program of action. <A great deal, how- 
ever, that needs to be done stands forth by implication. The 
author does indeed stop to lay stress on coéperative enterprise 
(he is a well known advocate of coéperation), some forms of which 
are very old among the Armenians, and on banks of the Raiffeisen 
type. Emigration he deplores as “a grave damage to the integrity 
of the Armenian people.” 

Rozert F. Foerster. 

Harvard University. 


World-Power and Evolution. By Eviswortn Hvuntineton. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1919. Pp. 287. 
$2.50.) 

This new book of Professor Huntington’s possesses all the strong 
and weak points of his previous writings. In common with The 
Pulse of Asia, Palestine and Its Transformation, or Civilization 
and Climate it combines originality of ideas, clearness of expres- 
sion, and wealth of laboriously collected and effectively handled 
material with an overemphasizing of certain phenomena and a 
willingness to arrive at far-reaching conclusions upon what would 
seem to many insufficient data. It is true that a number of the 
author’s statements indicate that he is aware of his bias; but this 
cannot free him from accusation that he is one sided and that, in 
the pursuit of corroborative evidence for his thesis, he does not 
always analyze carefully his facts either regarding their impor- 
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nship as to cause and effect. While one can 
or the enthusiasm with which Dr. Huntington 
interesting theory, one can hardly acquiesce 
nly when the world realizes that the human 
carefully as race horses,” will there be time 
training, heredity, and environment receive 
isis” (p. 8). It is neither possible nor de- 
ere the question whether each of these three 
equal emphasis when one deals with the vicis- 
nations and with causes which have brought 
of humanity; one thing, however, is certain, 
cause of scientific truth is not benefited by 
Huntington has done, one hypothesis into such 
low all the others. 


rtakes in this work to apply to all the ages, 
to the most modern times, his well known 
climatic changes and of the control which such 
ercising upon all the important manifestations 
book covers a wide range of topics. From a 
tion between business depressions and health, 
1 consideration of the extreme sensitiveness 
dy and mind respond to heat and cold, to 
He then takes the reader back to the Gla- 
1 new theory of the cause of mutations, i.c., 
species. This is followed by a study of the 


brought about the mental evolution of men 


new types amongst them as well as amongst 
concludes with an investigation of conditions 
iaeval Rome and modern Turkey and Germany 


( 


of these countries have exemplified, accord- 

by their conduct the validity of his contention 

ulating climate is the main cause of virility, 

| alertness, power of initiative, ability to achieve 

tand reverses, while unfavorable climate leads 
ss, cruelty, and decay. 


with the effect of health upon business, Dr. 
pts to show that an increase or decrease in the 


ss, itself largely determined by the state of the 


predominant part in the ebb and flow of the 


the rise and fall of prices, in the fluctuations of 
of immigration. In order to substantiate his 
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theory the author resorts to a method of statistical correlation. 
He plots alongside a curve representing the fluctuations in death 
rates, and another curve showing the results of civil service ex- 
aminations (the first introduced to indicate the condition of 
health and the second that of mental power), a number of other 
curves drawn for the purpose of indicating graphically fluctua- 
tions in business prosperity. The coincidence between the upward 
and downward movement of the latter curves with the first two is 
used by Dr. Huntington as corroborative evidence for his thesis 
that ill health precedes and is one of the main causes of financial 
depressions. The author shifts in his diagrams the New York 
clearing house transactions line three years to the left, the price 
of commodities and the national bank deposits line four years to 
the left and the immigration line five years to the left. There is 
no reason why the lag should be as it appears, and the shifting 
has been done in each case obviously after the writer has found 
that but for such shifting there would be little coincidence be- 
tween the curves. The procedure certainly does not add to the 
convincingness of Dr. Huntington’s statistical proofs. 


Taken as a whole the book is intensely interesting and full of 
valuable suggestions; it should not be overlooked by any student 
of the causes of human progress and of economic and social condi- 
tions in different parts of the world. 


Srmon Litman. 
University of Illinois. 
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Barker, J. E. Modern Germany. Its rise, growth, downfall, and fu- 
ture. Sixth edition, entirely rewritten and very greatly enlarged. 
(New York: Dutton. 1919. Pp. ix, 496. $6.) 


Bavertein, G. W. The book of New Orleans and the industrial 
South. (Kansas City, Mo.: Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., 1120 
Walnut St. 1919. Pp. 63. $1.) 


Bonn, B. W., Jr. The quit-rent system in the American colonies. 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. $3.) 

This careful study of the aristocratic, feudal features of our co- 
lonial land system illustrates anew the truth that here in America as 
elsewhere free institutions are the result of gradual evolution. The 
book shows that instead of land being free in this country from the 
first, as is often loosely asserted, the fact is that nowhere in the 
British colonies outside of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, was there an acre of land that was not held of a lord, 
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either r more proprietors; even in the Puritan 

had a place in certain individual cases 

crown; and quit-rents were demanded 

tion. Professor Charles M. Andrews, 

volume, suggests that the prospect of 

plains the zeal of various British nobles 

for a to acquire landed estates in the American 

wilde s had a deterrent effect on land speculation, 
and rticularly in Maryland, on settlement. 

fresh light on the origins of the Revo- 

tation over the quit-rents was another 

one 0 ntent that led to the revolt. These feudal 

charg side control that was blocking progress. 

In Pr words, “the quit-rent in the domain of real 

prope! rogative in the field of government and 

the n field of commerce, was an obstacle to com- 

plete ’ Had the crown succeeded in obtain- 

ing al from quit-rents, imperial control would 

have 1 as to have made a revolt difficult if not 

impos 

Op, t-rents was not due to the amount of the 

arrears had accumulated (p. 455); it 

the principle of such a charge or dis- 

of enforcement. The difficulty of secur- 

ing an of exchange during the colonial period is 
well | ccount of controversies over payment. 

Aw bibliography at the end contains a list of manu- 

script 1 material bearing on the subject with the 


found. Ame C. Forp. 


BuRTON tical tendencies, and the effect of the war 
there N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 
119, 


CHAPMA Labour and capital after the war. (New 
York : $2.) 


Crark, | f the war. (New York: Doran. 1919. 
Pp. 98 

ELA} HAFER, J. Democracy in reconstruction. 
(Bost Mifflin. 1919. Pp. 491. $2.50.) 

A s t general subject of reconstruction in the 
United St p this volume. There is presented a com- 
prehens political, social, and economic problems of 
the read 1. The several problems are discussed under 
the foll [, Ideals of Democracy; II, Institutions of 
Democr . r-War Social Problems; IV, After-War Labor 
Problen \ f War Transportation Problems; VI, After-War 
Political | nder the appropriate divisions are treated 
such subject y and private property, child welfare, so- 
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cial insurance, industrial relations, unemployment, transportation 
and commerce, public health, and political readjustment. More 
than a score of authorities have contributed to the discussion. 

Readjustments occasioned by the war are sketched in many of 
the articles. In this respect the authors have duplicated informa- 
tion already presented in other works on reconstruction, but there is 
ample justification in the intimate relation that exists between war 
conditions and the problems of reconstruction. Moreover, the major 
part of the volume is devoted to reconstruction. The whole discus 
sion is prefaced with a suggestive historical survey of political, so- 
cial, and economic developments in the United States. 

The book is open to criticism at some points. In discussing the 
suggestion for a general distribution of wealth among the masses 
the contributor states: “If such a plan offered any hope in solving 
this problem it would have been adopted centuries ago,’ and “The 
division of wealth or rise in salaries will not make us richer or 
happier” (p. 257). The assumption here seems to be that any 
scheme of social reform that has not already been tried offers no 
relief. The author fails to recognize that, first, in early organiza- 
tions of human society such a general distribution of wealth existed 
and, second, that the dynamic forces of social evolution often in- 
troduce changes hitherto unknown. If the division of wealth or rise 
in salaries will not make humanity richer or happier it is difficult to 
understand the psychology that underlies present social unrest or 
to comprehend the necessity of thrift which the author declares to 
be the lever of social progress. The space devoted to the discussion 
of after-war labor problems seems to be too brief. Long before 
hostilities ceased it was generally conceded that the labor problem 
would constitute the most serious question of the reconstruction 
period, and subsequent developments have substantiated this opinion. 

Gorpvon S, Watkins. 
Esarey, L. A history of Indiana. Vol. I, From its exploration to 
1850. Vol. II, From 1850 to the present. Second edition. (Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: The author. 1919. Pp. 1142. $8.) 

Among the chapters in volume I that are of economic interest are: 
chapter 2, dealing with Economic Development, 1825-1835, includ- 
ing sections on early roads, stage lines, river navigation, and early 
mail service; chapter 15, Public Lands of Indiana; chapter 16, In 
ternal Improvements, including the canals and roads; and chapter 
17, Second State Bank. There is also a brief description of the 
Third State Bank. The volume is an original study and will be of 
permanent value, as the author has based his authority on contem- 
porary newspapers and public documents. There is an interesting 
map showing the internal improvements in 1836. 


Fox, D. R. The decline of aristocracy in the politics of New York. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, 


vol. LXXXVI. (New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. xii, 460. 
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nstruction in Europe. (New York: 
Dutton. 
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to outline the labor situation in 
ng in this country a clearer concep- 

juality of opportunity, and social 
the Old World. No definite policy 
ated, and in the interest of pre- 
the author quotes directly and at 
labor problem is recognized as 
mand the attention of the new 
devoted to a presentation of the 
been advanced by different in- 
ally those found in the reports of 
nittee, the Garton Foundation, th 
sh Labor Party. Generous treat- 
measures proposed by workmen's 
in Germany. Two of the four 
structure and functions of re- 
general problems of the post 
here is that the reconstruction 


naking good the wastes occasioned 


tion must be increased and con- 


a compilation and reprint of for- 
nd is in no sense an original an- 
tuation in Europe. Persons who 
ial organs of foreign governments 
1 States Department of Labor and 
ll find little additional informa- 

have not had access to these 

value. 

Gorpvon S. WATKINS. 
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Hosson, E. G. Educational legislation and administration in the state 
of New York from 1777 to 1850, Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs published in conjunction with the School Review and the 
Elementary School Journal, vol. III, no. 1. (Chicago: Univ. Chi- 
cago Press. 1919. Pp. 267.) 


Jastrow, M., Jr. Zionism and the future of Palestine. The fallacies 
and dangers of political Zionism. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 
Pp. xix, 159. $1.25.) 

Distinguishes between the three movements, religious, economic, 
and political, and is critical of the latter. Opposed to the segrega- 
tion of the Jews as a nationalistic unit in any country. 

Javat, H. Graphiques comparés des rentes frangaises de 1798 a 1918. 
(Paris: Alean. 1919. 2.50 fr.) 


Ke.ttoaa, V. Germany in the war and after. (New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1919. Pp. 101. $1.) 
Contains a chapter on “What the blockade did to food.”’ 


Kouter, M. J. An important European mission to investigate Ameri- 
can immigration conditions and John Quincy Adams’ relation thereto 
(1817-1818). Reprinted from Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blatter, Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesell- 
schaft von Illinois, Jahrgang 1917. (New York: Baker & Taylor. 
1919. Pp. 27.) 

Lapry, R. L’industrie russe et la révolution. (Paris: Payot. 1919. 
fr.) 


McLaren, A. D. Germanism from within. New and revised edition. 
(New York: Dutton. 1919. Pp. 383. $5.) 


McLean, J. One hundred years in Illinois (1818-1918). An account 
of the development of Illinois in the first century of her statehood. 
(Chicago: Peterson Linotyping Co. 1919. Pp. 298.) 


McMaster, J. B. Life and times of Stephen Girard: mariner and 
merchant. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1918. Pp. 468; 481. $5.) 


Mercer, J. K. Ohio legislative history, 1913-1917: administrations of 
governors James M. Coz, 1913-1914; Frank B. Willis, 1915- 
1916; James M. Cox, 1917-1918. (Columbus, O.: Department of 
State. 1918. Pp. 712.) 


Meyer, H. H. B., compiler. Select list of references on economic re- 
construction, including reports of the British Ministry of Recon- 
struction. (Washington: Library of Congress, Division of Bibli- 
ography. 1919. Pp. 47.) 

Morris, D. B. The Stirling Merchant Guild and Life of John Cowane. 
(Stirling, Eng.: Jameston and Munro. 1919. Pp. 367. 7s. 6d.) 


Mounier, A. Les faits et la doctrine économique en Espagne sous 
Philippe V, Gerénimo de Uztariz, 1670-1782. (Bordeaux: Cadoret. 
1919. Pp. 302.) 
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Cuba. Review of commercial, industrial, and economic conditions in 
1919. (New York: National City Bank. 1919. Pp. 28.) 


Interim report of the European commission of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, July, 1919. (Boston: The Board, 15 Beacon 
St. 1919. Pp. 34.) 


International reconstruction. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. LXXXIV, no. 173. (Philadelphia: 
The Academy. July, 1919. Pp. 223. $1.) 


The international year book for the year 1918. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1919. Pp. 800. $6.) 


Japan yearbook. Complete cyclopedia of general information and sta- 
tistics on Japan and Japanese territories for the year 1918. (Tokio. 
1918. Pp. 785.) 


Latin-American yearbook for 1919. (New York: Criterion News- 
paper Syndicate. 1919. $3.) 

The world tomorrow. An analysis of the economic relations of the 
peace era, as they affect the world at large. (New York: Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank. 1919. Pp. 84.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Effects of the Great War upon Agriculture in the United States 
and Great Britain. By Bensamin H. Hipparp. No, 11 of 
Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, Division of Eco- 
nomics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1919. Pp. 
ix, 225.) 

The keynote of this interesting study is struck in the first 
sentence of the editor’s preface: “Never before in the history of 
war has the food question played so large a part as in the present 
world war,” and in the later observation, “here, as in Great Britain, 
the measures were of two kinds, the stimulation of production and 
conservation in consumption.” Professor Hibbard addresses him- 
self to the task of explaining how the exigent character of this 
food problem affected the agriculture of America and England 
from the autumn of 1914 to the summer of 1918. In doing so he 
presents, first, a.condensed descriptive and statistical account of 
the more important lines of American agricultural production be- 
fore and during the war. This occupies sixty-seven pages, and is 
followed by an ecighty-two page general account of governmental 
activities toward the stimulation of farm production, the improve- 
ment of market agencies, and methods of food control. The re- 
maining fourteen and one half pages of part I are devoted to an 
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poisonous doctrines which he knew all too well were soon going to 
be injected into the reader’s mind, is matter for conjecture. 

Likewise, one might ask whether Professor Hibbard is entirely 
consistent with himself in the matter of his price theories, when 
we contrast his favorable comments on price control with his 
words on page 141: 

Formerly milk was sold on the basis of a price in which competition 
played the major réle. Now on account of the unprecedented demand 
for the cereals out of which milk is largely produced; on account of 
the high price of labor involved; and on account of the great demand 
for milk at condenseries, we are, due to these contributing causes, to- 
gether with possibly a few more, trying to substitute ‘fair price” for 
the ordinary competitive price. 

This sentiment, it should be observed, is interjected into a dis- 
cussion of milk prices in which the practice of using the market 
price of feed in computing cost of production is defended. This 
argument on milk prices should in turn be set alongside the discus- 
sion of the hog-corn ratio, where Professor Hibbard gives this 
sound bit of price theory: 

It must be remembered that feeding hogs is one of the main ways of 
disposing of the corn crop. Any important change in the hog de- 
mand for corn is bound to affect its price materially. It is admitted 
that the ratio is a stimulating one with reference to hog production. 
That is to say there is more money in $13 hogs than in selling corn 
at $1 a bushel. Then why should not the farmer bid higher for corn 
in order to get more pork ready for the market? But should he offer 
$1.50 for the corn and bring the selling price to that point, then must 
hogs automatically go to $19.50 a hundred. At those prices for both 
hogs and corn there is as before more money in the hogs than in corn 
sold directly, and so why should not the farmer offer $2 for corn? 
In which case the government would of necessity undertake to keep 
the price of hogs at $26. If there is any end to the hide-and-go-seek 
game thus set in motion it is not apparent. Manifestly the riddle of 
artificial price making has not yet been altogether solved. 

Would not essentially the same argument apply to the case of 
cost of production figures used for the purpose of adjusting the 
price of milk? 

This monograph brings together in small compass a large 
amount of valuable data, and many shrewd comments are made 
upon it by one who has a real grasp of the nature of the modern 
business of farming. It is no little comfort after all the amateur- 
ish nonsense that has been inflicted on the public, to have these 
issues set forth by a writer of professional competence. As stated 
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whereas, thousands of landowners fail to do so as a return for their 
land, labor, and capital together. 

One of the main questions to be considered in connection with 
any comprehensive land policy is the amount of available land still 
unused. In his comments on this topic the author leaves an im- 
pression which is of doubtful correctness. For instance, after 
noting that but 54.4 per cent of the farm land is improved he 
says: “There is a vast amount of land, therefore, now unculti- 
vated on farms that could be put under the plow and which would 
in all probability supply all the requirements of land settlement 
for demobilized soldiers for many years to come,” etc. That the 
land classed as unimproved by the census is being held out of use, 
and is therefore awaiting some new land system, is a matter not 
yet established. The fact is that much of the so-called unim- 
proved land is really improved, and a very large part of it is 
used. 

Another line of reasoning which not all readers will be able to 
follow is that entitled “the burden of interest.” For instance, the 
author declares that: “It is the power of money to exact its share 
from the products of labor and capital of the farmer without any 
decrease, while all other forms of farm wealth depreciate in value, 
that constitutes one of the most flourishing means of depopulating 
rural districts.” But is this situation any different in agriculture 
than in other businesses? Is it not merely another way of saying 
that farming is not prosperous? Why not as well say that by 
borrowing capital a farmer is enabled to use it so as to obviate the 
necessity of so much drudgery? It would surely be the case many 
times. True, a hundred dollars remains the same in nominal value 
while a plow deteriorates, but are they not bargained for with that 
important fact in view? Might it not even be pertinent to remark 
that the hundred dollar debt of three years standing has dwindled 
close on to 50 per cent, and the borrower correspondingly bene- 
fited? The author goes on to speak of interest as a toll exacted 
out of labor and capital. Few of us think of interest as normally 
paid out of the wages of labor. That interest is paid out of in- 
come is self-evident, but it is the general belief that capital con- 
tributes to the income, thus making the payment possible. Even 
so, the author makes many constructive suggestions concerning 
the financing of the returned soldier. His main proposal is: 
“That interest rates on farm loans and on city property must be 
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MacKenzig, K. J. J. Cattle and the production of beef in England. 
(London: Cambridge University Press. 1919.) 

Norturop, J. D. Petroleum in 1917. United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Mineral resources of the United States, 1917, pt. 2, no. $1. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 6, 683, 901.) 


Orr, J. Agriculture in Berkshire. (Oxford, Eng.: Clarendon Press. 
1918. Pp. 208.) 


Peck, F. W. The cost of producing Minnesota field crops, 1913-1917. 
(Minneapolis: Agricultural Experiment Station. 1918. Pp. 42.) 


Sresnpins, E. P. Commercial forestry in Britain: its decline and re- 
vival. (London: Murray. 1919. 6s.) 


Swem, E.G. An analysis of Ruffin’s “Farmers’ Register” with a bib- 
liography of Edmund Ruffin. Bulletin, vol. XI, nos. 3, 4. (Rich- 
mond, Va.: State Library. 1919. Pp. 144.) 

Contains a bibliographical index of articles in the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, published 1833-1842, 

Wesster, A. D. National afforestation. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
1919. 6s.) 

Weicatt, A. G. and Wrey, C. A large state farm. A business and 
educational undertaking. (London: Murray. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 


Wuite, J. Conservation in 1918. Reprinted from the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Commission of Conservation. (Ottawa: Commission 
of Conservation. 1919. Pp. 88.) 


Wissertey, T. Wartime farming. (London: C. Arthur Pearson. 
1918. Pp. 47.) 


Woop, G. M., compiler. Our mineral supplies. Bibliography. United 
States Geological Survey bulletin 666-GG. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1919. Pp. 58.) 

Agricultural statistics of Ireland with detailed report for the year 
1916. (Dublin: His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1919. 9d.) 
Annual report on the mineral production of Canada during the calen- 
dar year 1917. (Ottawa: Dept. Mines, Mines Branch. 1919. Pp. 

258.) 

Coal mines. Reports, second stage. (London: Coal Industry Commis- 

sion. 1919. 11d.) 


International yearbook of agricultural legislation. (Rome: Intern. 
Inst. Agri. 1918. Pp. lxxiv, 1220.) 
Gives laws and decrees of 1917. 


Production of meat in the United States and its distribution during the 
war. (Washington: U. S. Food Administration, Statistical Division. 
1919. Pp. 85.) 
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cisco: ¢ n of Immigration and Housing. 1919, 
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Seventh ai e Conservation Commission of the state of 
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Brown, N. C. Forest products: their manufacture and use. (New 
York: Wiley. 1919. Pp. xix, 471. $3.75.) 


Catvert, A. F. Salt and salt industry. Pitman’s common commodi- 
ties of commerce. (New York: Pitman. 1919. Pp. 151. $1.) 


Rawiiey, T.C. The silk industry and trade. (London: King. 1919. 
Pp. 188. 10s. 6d.) 


Directory of the chemical industries in Canada as to date January 1, 
1919. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1919. Pp. 68.) 


The Schneider works in France. (Paris and New York: Schneider 
& Cie. 1919. Pp. 64.) 


Statement of the effect of war conditions on the farm operating equip- 
ment industry, presented to D. F. Houston, by the Farm Imple- 
ments Committee representing the industry. (Chicago: National 
Implement and Vehicle Association, 76 Monroe St. 1918. Pp. 11.) 
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Assot, W. J. The story of our merchant marine; its period of glory, 
its prolonged decadence, and its vigorous revival as the result of the 
world war. (New York: Dodd, Mead. 1919. Pp. 373. $2.50.) 


Barnes, H. C. Traffic law service on the federal regulation of inter- 
state commerce and common carriers, including jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. (Chicago: Traffic Law Service 
Corporation. 1919.) 


Benepict, B. The express companies of the United States. A study 
of a public utility. (New York: Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 
1919.) 

Fundamentally and primarily the monograph is a protest against 
the laissez faire policy—the absolute and uncontrolled freedom of 
private enterprise—and is a plea for the governmental ownership 
of the express service, on the grounds of economy and political ex- 
pediency—economy, because of the savings arising from extension 
of the express facilities, and from consolidation of equipment, agen- 
cies, personnel, and offices, with their accompanying rate reductions ; 
expediency, because to quote the author, “a government express ser- 
vice can help in no small degree, both in itself and as a sharer in 
the entire general urge towards a democratically-socialized state, to 
preserve and even to invigorate’ not only the national, but also the 
individual morale. 

The Intercollegiate Socialist Society plans a series of monographs 
on the various phases of public ownership and democratic manage- 
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A Federal Railway Board similar in its constitution to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would be created by act of Congress, with neces- 
sary powers to carry the plan into effect. This Board, with the 
officials of the various railways, would determine the grouping of 
the railways into consolidated companies, work out plans for the 
transfer of stock and bonds, and have general charge of details of the 
actual consolidation. 

A feature of the plan is that the capitalization of each consoli- 
dated company would not be fixed by a physical valuation of its 
properties, but rather would be determined by the annual dividend 
and interest charges. That is, there would be authorized an amount 
of bonds upon which the aggregate annual interest charge would 
be some specified per cent (60 per cent is suggested) of the fair 
return upon the properties of the company, and an amount of stock 
upon which the remainder of such fair return would suffice to pay 
annual dividends at a prescribed rate. 

The average operating income of the three test years established 
by the Federal Control act, subject to adjustment in the light of all 
conditions affecting the operations of the companies, would be 
deemed a fair return on the properties of the respective railway 
companies, at least until the official valuation of the railways and 
the proper rates of return thereon had been settled. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission would fix freight and pas- 
senger rates in such manner as to enable railways to earn the fair 
return, and in case of the failure of any company to earn the inter- 
est on its bonds, the government would advance the amount of the 
deficiency, the advance to be repaid out of future earnings after 
payment of cumulative dividends. The government would share 
with the stockholders in any distribution of surplus income after 
payment of all its advances and such dividends. 

The Federal Railway Board would exercise broad supervisory 
powers over the consolidated railway companies and over the whole 
system of regulation, even to the extent of appointing one third of 
the board of directors of each company. 

Readers may obtain copies of this pamphlet upon application to 
Mr. Victor Morawetz, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 

Puitie G, Orrersack. 


Paine, R. D. The old merchant marine: a chronicle of American ships 
and sailors. Chronicles of America series, vol XXXVI. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. x, 214.) 


Pirrson, L. E. What is wrong with the electric railways? (New 
York: Irving National Bank. 1919. Pp. 20.) 


Rueeies, C. O. Terminal charges at United States ports. (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Shipping Board. 1919. Pp. 181.) 

Terminal charges are here classified into two groups—charges 
against the vessel and charges against the cargo. Each group of 
charges is taken up with its subdivisions; comparisons are made be- 
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public whose funds were and are the means by which the railways 
secure the necessary capital for construction and operation might be 
safeguarded in their legitimate investments. This is a good study 
in “safety first’ as applied to the financial obligations of railways 
and the threefold relation of company, stockholder, and creditor. 
The constant desire to make railway investments safe for the inves- 
tors and to interfere as little as possible with the railway manage- 
ments seems to have caused Parliament to adopt its unique system 
of regulation of railway finance which appears to differ from that 
of every other country. The changes in legislation are fully de- 
tailed, with careful reasons why the successive alterations and ad- 
justments to developing conditions were necessary; in fact, we seem 
to be following with the author the gradual growth of the best pub- 
lic sentiment from earlier to later days along the several lines he 
discusses. 

The reviewer has covered this field very carefully in the original 
documents and contemporary literature and he can find only two or 
three misstatements of fact, which are relatively insignificant when 
placed alongside the merits of this work. The defects arise not from 
the substance but from the forms of expression. There is consider- 
able reiteration of statement and unfortunate sentence construction, 
but these we gladly dismiss with the mere mention of them; they 
are incidental to the author’s nationality, and are largely lost from 
sight in the interesting and faithful presentation of the results of 
an important piece of research. A short bibliography and a good 
index complete the work. W. T. Jackman. 


British aircraft industry; its industrial and commercial potentialities. 
(New York: Doran. 1919. Pp. 305. $2. 


The earning power of railroads, 1918-1919. (New York: Oliphant 
& Co. 1919. Pp. 422.) 


Fiftieth annual list of merchant vessels of the United States; for the 
year ending June 30, 1918. Bureau of Navigation. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1919. $1.25.) 


Government versus private railroads. Journal of the National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences. (Boston: F. W. Faxon Co. 1919. Pp. 
247. $2.) 


Program of railroad legislation. (Washington: National Transpor- 
tation Conference, Richard Waterman, Sec’y, Mills Bldg. 1919. 
Pp. 96.) 


Railway stockholders December 31, 1917. (Washington: Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 1919. Pp. 13.) 


The verdict of public opinion on the railroad question. (New York: 
Assoc. Railway Executives, 61 Broadway. 1919. Pp. 32.) 
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The second part of the volume, covering upwards of 100 pages, 
is entitled American Commercial Policies. Here are considered 
questions concerning the tariff, anti-dumping legislation, export 
trade and its promotion, bargaining tariffs to prevent discrimina- 
tions, and national control of American commercial activities 
abroad. At the outset attention is directed to a topic which in 
recent years has been much talked of in connection with the tariff, 
viz., the equalization of conditions of competition. The world of 
industry in 1919 is different from that of 1913 and, as was pointed 
out in part I, the war has changed materially the relative com- 
petitive positions of the leading commercial nations. The cur- 
rents of competition having thus been modified, the writer observes : 

It becomes desirable for the American nation to consider again 
whether those industries necessary to the country’s welfare are com- 
peting on a fair and equitable basis. The policy of equalizing con- 
ditions of competition with a fair margin does not require that all in- 
dustries that individuals may wish to start in the United States should 
receive protection. ‘To take an extreme case, it would not be sound 
policy to attempt to encourage coffee production in the United States 
by means of a tariff that would equalize the conditions of competition 
between the United States and Brazil. The natural advantages of 
Brazil are too great. The guiding purpose in tariff making should 
be the nation’s welfare. Whether conditions of competition should 
be equalized or not in a given industry depends upon many factors, 
both political and economic. The framing of tariffs is fundamentally 
a matter not of statistics or accounting, but of judgment, common- 
sense, and national policy. 

There is here left little doubt as to the author’s position on the 
American tariff. 

But, it is contended, a tariff that equalizes the normal perma- 
nent differences in conditions of competition between the United 
States and foreign countries does not suffice in matters of com- 
mercial policy. “In addition to a tariff law that will place our 
industries on an equality with their foreign competitors, we need 
trade defenses that will keep them there.” It is in this connection 
that anti-dumping legislation comes in for consideration. Certain 
modifications and extensions of the American legislation of 1916 
are proposed. 

With reference to American commercial activities abroad, some 
degree of regulation and control is advocated. This should be ex- 
ercised with a view to preventing our foreign commercial interests 
involving us in strife with other peoples. The general principle 
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commissions on the part of the nations, it is argued, would not 
necessitate their relinquishing anything that the interests of the 
world would warrant them in keeping. 
Avarp L, Bisnop. 
Yale University. 


Principles of Foreign Trade. By Norsert Savay. (New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 1919. Pp. xx, 495. $4.) 

The widespread interest in foreign trade during the past five 
years has called forth a volume of publication upon the subject, 
a large proportion of which has been of a propagandist nature. 
While extensive treatises upon the purposes and practice of 
foreign trade are to be found in German and French, they are 
often not available and more often not utilized. Giving due credit 
to the volume by Hough upon the technique of foreign trade and 
other specialized works upon foreign exchange and marine insur- 
ance, there is much to be desired in the treatment of the structure 
and functions of the foreign trade organization. 

The work by Savay contains forty-four chapters which average 
less than ten pages. They are grouped into five parts. The first 
deals with general considerations; the second with the machinery 
of foreign trade; the third with the operation of a foreign trade 
organization; the fourth with the technique of foreign trade; and 
the last with trade regulations. The discussion of such topics as 
opportunities of foreign trade, foreign trade strategy and its es- 
sentials, the psychology of the foreign market, the best markets 
for the American exporters, and the commercial policies of the 
World Powers is taken up under general considerations. In deal- 
ing with the marketing system of foreign trade, the exporter and 
his staff, the importer, foreign trade organization, export organi- 
zation and combinations come in for their share of attention. But 
here, as elsewhere, the treatment is inadequate. Furthermore, in- 
accuracy or failure to recognize the full complexity of marketing 
systems is to be charged against the writer. For instance, the 
diagram and statement concerning the domestic trade channels on 
page 55 is neither accurate nor complete. The usual position of 
the commission men or selling agents between wholesaler and manu- 
facturer is not indicated. In diagrammatic expositions of foreign 
trade organization (p. 56), the implied statements may be cor- 
rect for a limited class of products, such agricultural products 
as Wheat and cotton in the export trade; but the organization is 
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Bennett, R. H. The principles of trade codperation. (San Fran- 
cisco: The Trade-Letter, 216 Market St. 1918. Pp. 107. $2. 
Ciercet, P. Manuel d’économie commerciale. New edition, revised. 
(Paris: Colin. 1919. Pp. 374. 5 fr.) 


Dupré, F.-J. Notre commerce eatérieur et le Canada. (Paris: Mi- 
chaud. 1919. 3.50 fr.) 


Fitsincer, E. B. Exporting to Latin America; a handbook for mer- 
chants, manufacturers and exporters. (New York: Appleton. 
1919. Pp. 565. $3.25.) 


Gotpstern, J. M. America’s opportunities for trade and investment 
in Russia. (New York: Russian Information Bureau, Woolworth 
Bldg. 1919. Pp. 13.) 

Dr. Goldstein, a professor of political economy at the University 
of Moscow, in this article reprinted from the New York Times aims 
to show that Russia’s markets have in the past been dominated by 
Germany and that unless America and the Allies codperate closely, 
German domination will again characterize Russian commerce. By 
statistical tables and graphs are shown the progressive increase of 
imports from Germany since 1896 and the corresponding decrease 
of imports from other countries. On the basis of price levels now 
prevailing in Russia and the vast need for commodities, the author 
asserts that there is a very great opportunity for American trade in 


Russia. BB. 


Lasry, R, Le commerce des soies de pore en Russie. (Paris: Ficker. 
1919. 1 fr.) 


Mounun, B. The Federal Trade Commission law, the Clayton anti- 
trust law, the Webb export law, and rules of practice before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. (Washington: B.S. Adams. 1919. Pp. 
41.) 


Moore, J. T. M. American business in world markets. (New York: 
Doran. 1919. Pp. xi, 320. $2.) 

The subtitle, “Our opportunities and obligations in securing ex- 
port trade; the plans and purposes of other nations,” approaches 
more nearly a correct description of the scope of the book. The 
first hundred pages, called America’s New Economic Status, com- 
prise twelve chapters upon more or less related or unrelated topics 
indicated by chapter headings: The Business Man’s Era, Congress 
of Business Men, The Right of Combination, Industrial Lessons of 
the War, Influences against Bolshevism, The Doctrines of Ameri- 
canism. Part II, The Scientific Method in Commerce, is devoted 
almost wholly to a description of various aspects of German or- 
ganization which had to do with foreign trade, cartels, banking sys- 
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Harry R. Tospat. 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
Employment Psychology. Henry C. Linx. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 440. $2.50.) 

“The future of psychology is so promising that ambitious pro- 
moters have already begun to capitalize it. There exists even 
now a large body of pseudo-psychological doctrine and literature 
which bears the same relation to psychology that nostrums bear 
to medicine. . . . The chief sign by which these quack psychologi- 
cal remedies may be recognized is that they uniformly promise a 
remedy which is speedy, infallible, and ready for instantaneous 
application.” Thus Dr. Link recognizes the dangers of the recent 
popularization of psychology—dangers alike from imprudent 
zealots and impudent charlatans. 

His book, exceptionally conservative in statement, sanely out- 
lines the problems, material, and procedure of the employment 
psychologist, and describes with gratifying adequacy a number of 
employment experiments. His chapters on the scope of psycho- 
logical tests, a scientific admission—or rather warning—of the 
limitations of the applied psychologist, exempt him from any ac- 
cusation of hasty enthusiasm. Indeed, the book is thoroughly 

scientific in every detail: instead of a priori assumptions there is a 
tentative analysis; instead of the magic of a mystic psychology 
there is the experimental laboratory of trial and error; and instead 
of glowing subjective generalities there is an open statement of 
objective fact and correlation. Nor is the book a statistical cata- 
logue or inventory of psychological tools. It retains the interest 
and attention by a happy admixture of facts and figures, descrip- 
tion, and personal experience. 

After displacing a somewhat popular notion that psychology 
is mind reading or an abstruse plunge into metaphysics with the 
scientific concept of psychology as the science of behavior, the 

author outlines the initial problem for the employment psychol- 
' ogist: (1) to get a general survey of the types of work in a given 
factory; (2) to make an intensive study of one or two operations ; 
(3) to obtain, as experimental material, a large number of work- 
ers of the same kind; and (4) to work out tests for the most 
simple (and therefore most standardized) work. These four steps 
he proceeds to illustrate and amplify, as to both material and 
method, by use of concrete experiences of his own in the indus- 
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Anson, W. R. Principles of the law of contract with a chapter on the 
law of agency. Fourteenth English edition. Third American edi- 
tion. Edited with American notes by A. L. Corsin. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. 568. $4.) 


Arwoop, A. W. Putnam’s investment handbook. A stimulus and a 
guide to financial independence. (New York: Putnams. 1919, Pp. 
$75. $1.85.) 


Benpver, G. De W., compiler. Accounting and business secrets; a 
ready reference book of accounting principles. (Seattle, Wash.: 
The author. 1919. Pp. 64. $3.) 


Bexet, J. A. First lessons in business. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
1919. 68c.) 
Creary, P. R. How to figure profit; a comprehensive reference book 


for business men, teachers, and students. (Ypsilanti, Mich.: P. R. 
Cleary Co., Dept. A. 1918. Pp. 265. $1.90.) 


Dare, S. S. Cost finding in woolen and worsted mills. (Boston: 
Textiles. 1918. Pp. 49.) 


Drury, H. B. Scientific management; a history and criticism. Sec- 
ond edition, revised. Columbia University studies in history, eco- 
nomics, and public law, vol. LXV, no. 2, (New York: Longmans. 
Pp. 251.) 

Gantt, H. L. Organizing for work. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe, 1 West 47th St. 1919. Pp. 113. $1.25.) 


GarpNner, E. H. New collection methods. How to clean up your 
troublesome accounts. (New York: Ronald. 1919. Pp. 467. $4.) 


Gitpretu, L. M. The psychology of management. The function of 
the mind in determining, teaching, and installing methods of least 
waste. (New York: Sturgis & Walton. 1918. Pp. 344. $2.) 

The structure of scientific management is separated into nine di- 
visions, of which functionalization, standardization, and incentives 
are characteristic examples. Each of these subjects forms the basis 
for a chapter in which activities under traditional, transitory, and 
scientific management are compared, after which the psychological 
aspects of each principle are considered. The treatment is largely 
descriptive of the conceptions and methods of procedure of scientific 
management, its points of variance, and superiority over previous 
methods of administration. A more fitting title would have been, 
“Traditional, Transitory, and Scientific Management.” E. H. S. 


Gown, E. B. Developing executive ability. (New York: Ronald. 
1919. Pp. xxiv, 486. $3.) 
Designed primarily for the young executive, the book brings a 
wealth of ideas before him, which only await application that they 
may yield him a goodly return in economies of time, energy, and 
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workers’ interest in costing. (London: 
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One detail caught the reviewer's eye for an objection, namely, 
the author’s plan for reconciling a check book with the bank state- 
ment. It ought to be stated thus: 

Bank states balance 


Chock 


Difference to account for $920.95 
The book is provided with a generously subdivided table of con- 
tents, an abundant index and two appendices of review questions 
and problems. It is a creditable and practical result of sound prep- 
aration and good teaching experience. 
Since the receipt of this volume, volume two under the same title 
has appeared. Cuinton H. Scove ct. 


McKay, C. W. Valuing industrial properties. (New York: Indus- 
trial Extension Institute. 1919. Pp. xvii, 501.) 


Marsuaty, A. Industry and trade: a study of industrial technique 
and business organization; and of their influences on the conditions 
of various classes and nations. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 
18s.) 


Meyer, C. A. Mercantile credits and collections. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. 302. $3.50.) 


Nay, F. Railroad corporate accounting during federal control. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 22.) 


Norton, H. R. A textbook on retail selling. (Boston: Ginn. 1919. 
Pp. 283.) 

Purinton, E. E. Personal efficiency in business. (New York: R. 
M. McBride & Co, 1919. Pp. 341.) 


Ricnarps, W. E. Trade-marks. (New York: The author, 277 Broad- 
way. 1919. Pp. 32.) 


RittenuHouse, C. F. Accounting theory and practice. Unit 1. (New 


York: McGraw-Hill. $3.) 


Russet, T. Commercial advertising. London School of Economics 
studies in economics and political science, no. 58. (New York: 
Putnams. 1919. Pp. 297.) 


Sutuivan, J. J. Pennsylvania business law. Fifth edition, revised. 
(Philadelphia: Business Law Pub. 1919. Pp. 751. $5.) 


Tuomas, A. G. Principles of government purchasing. (New York: 
Appleton. 1919. Pp. 275. $2.25.) 

Supplementing his wide experience in governmental and indus- 
trial purchasing, the author made a personal study of the systems 
of thirty or more large corporations and ten important municipali- 
ties; and it was upon this basis that the volume was prepared. It 
is the fourth of the studies of problems of public administration 
which have been conducted under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
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the Institute for Government Research. 
discuss the basic problems of govern- 
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223 1919. 10c.) 


History s of th 


e Merchants’ Association of Nex 

Yori he association. 1919. Pp. 48.) 

Inspect lumber and sales code of American Hard- 
wood sociation. (Memphis, Tenn.: The associa- 
tion. 

Manu use in offices of collectors of internal 
a lition. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 
Pp. 

Real es hattan, January 1910 to May, 1919. (New 
York ning t. 1919. Pp. 242. 20c.) 


Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 


CARMEN reet surface railway franchises of New York 
City. rsity studies in history, economics and public 
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law, vol. LXXXVIII, no. 1. (New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 
259. $2.) 

Dewine, A. S. The financial policy of corporations. (New York: 
Ronald. 1919. Pp. xix, 316.) 

Fretcuer, W. M. Cyclopedia of the law of private corporations, 
Vols. 6, 7. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1919.) 

Parker, J. S. The corporation manual; statutory provisions relating 
to the organization, regulation and taxation of domestic business cor- 
porations, ete. Twentieth edition. (New York: Corporation Man- 
ual Co. 1919. Pp. xiii, 2225.) 

Tuompson, M. R. Trust dissolution. (Boston: Badger. 1919. Pp. 
309. $2.50.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Australian Social Development. By Ciarence H. Norrucort. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Pub- 
lic Law, vol. LX X XI, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1918. Pp. 302. $2.50.) 

Arbitration and Wage-Fixing in Australia, Research Report, 
no. 10. (Boston: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1918. Pp. 52. $1.00.) 

Living Wage (Adult Males), 1918. Bulletin of the New South 
Wales Board of Trade. (Sydney: Government Printer. 
1918. Pp. 121.) 

Dr. Northcott, before coming to the United States was a tutor 
in sociology to classes of the Workers’ Educational Association in 
Sydney, New South Wales. He was, therefore, familiar with the 
trend of social development in Australia and well acquainted with 
the working-class point of view. His studies in the School of Po- 
litical Science of Columbia University have broadened his social 
horizon and furnished a theoretical basis for his study of Austral- 
ian social development. 

It is the socio-economic point of view from which this work is 
written. Not alone land and labor problems, which have +o often 


been the subject of research by students who have concerned them- 
selves with Australian affairs, are here considered. It was the 
author’s purpose to draw a picture of the entire social develop- 
ment of Australia, critically to appraise the results already ac- 
complished and to show what modifications need to be made in the 
mental attitude of Australians if further progress is to be achieved. 
The book will therefore afford a valuable basis from which the 
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student social legislation can proceed. It is less 
popula well written—and less historical than 
the wel ents in Australasia by William Pem- 
ass a philosophical and critical than the latter 
week as ht into Australian characteristics, 
ption of the elements which go to 
fact explains to a considerable ex- 


tent +] pment which has taken place. The 


accoun 1c land shows clearly the hindrance 
to a ral n which the land policy has offered, 
and Di s thoroughly that this question of 
the ful ind is the great unsolved problem of 
white Australia,” in which he firmly 
thing unless the Australians them- 
lifficulties of the white settlement of 

tropic ul 
Indus nother obstacle to Australian progress 
and pro y arbitration has clearly not «fforded 
a solut irs to have reduced the number of 
strikes ; its regulation of wages and working 
conditio1 high level of comfort for the working 
classes. y arbitration nor state ownership of 
mines, 1 ries has increased the efficiency of the 
working theott is doubtless right in holding 
trade u y responsible for the recent decline in 

product 
In the Dr. Northcott discusses the meaning 
of social ¢ largely Professor Giddings in his 
analysis, ipply this program of social efficiency 

to the s ia’s pressing social problems. 


The « phlet on Arbitration and Wage Fiaxing 
in Aust he National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1 nonymously, is understood to be also 
the work n it he develops more fully the views 
concernil ition and the minimum wage which 
he had s k on Australian Social Development. 
Only the f wages boards and the work of the 
New South 1 ‘ommonwealth arbitration courts are 
discussed of the system in New South Wales is 
of especia n students, since it is the only readily 
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accessible account of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) act 
of 1918. Statistical tables bring out clearly the disproportionate 
influence of the mining industry in lessening the good effects of 
compulsory arbitration as a promoter of industrial peace. 

The author’s conclusions as to the results which have been ac- 
complished by state regulation of wages and industrial disputes 
are neither one-sided nor prejudiced. The principle of the living 
wage for all workers has been established, with a higher level for 
skilled workers and the possibility of bargaining to secure wages 
still higher. The minimum wage has not become the maximum, 
although the system does limit somewhat the reward for extra skill. 
Nominal wages have risen but effective wages have declined in Aus- 
tralia as elsewhere. Trade unionism and collective bargaining 
have become national policies. Industrial disputes have not been 
prevented, due largely to their prevalence in the mining industry, 
but their seriousness has been reduced. Finally, “public opinion 
in Australia considers the system effective.” 


The conclusion slowly reached by all New Zealand and Austra- 
lian courts of arbitration that a living wage must be the founda- 
tion stone for wage awards is best known through the judgment 
rendered by Mr. Justice Higgins of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court in 1907 when he gave expression in the Harvester case to 
the now famous principle that the minimum wage must be de- 
termined by “the normal needs of the average employee regarded 
as a human being living in a civilized community.” The minimum 
wage for unskilled laborers was then fixed at 8s. a day. Although 
prices were rising in Australia, as elsewhere, for years no change 
was made in this basic wage, for, as Mr. Justice Higgins frequently 
said, no evidence was offered in court to show that 8s. a day was 
no longer a living wage in the sense in which the arbitration court 
had defined that term. 

In February, 1914, Mr. Justice Heydon, of the New South 
Wales Arbitration Court, undertook a new study of the evidence 
relating to the cost of living. Statistical studies made by Mr. 
Knibbs, commonwealth statistician, and Mr. Trivett, statistician 
for New South Wales, furnished material much more abundant 
than that available to Mr. Justice Higgins in 1907 and this sta- 
tistical material was supplemented by household budgets collected 
by trade-union secretaries and by accounts of retail prices fur- 
nished by employers. On the basis of this evidence Mr. Justice 
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Heydon wage in Sydney at 8s. 6d. per day for 
unskill vork, 8s. 9d. per day for ordinary work, 
and Qs y work. These amounts were intended 
to cove necessities of life but to allow a share in 
the pr unity. The outbreak of the war soon 
wroug! in the cost of living and in December, 
1915. minimum rate from 8s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. 
per day st, 1916, the amount was raised to 9s. 


The } 4 \rbitration act of 1912, as amended in 
1918, 1 f the New South Wales Board of Trade 
to fix th year to year, after public inquiry. The 
judge of yurt (Heydon) became the president of 
the Boa ptember, 1918, the board, after taking 
evidenc yployers and employees and hearing the 
argume! both sides, fixed the living wage for 
Sydney trial suburbs at 10s. a day. 

It is t Arbitration Court of New South Wales 
and the Board of Trade, as well as the briefs sub- 
mitted | last hearing, which have been gathered 
together » separate bulletin under the title, Living 
Wage (A 1918. Taken together, they constitute one 
of the be minimum wage question as related to the 
cost of | ppeared in print. Especially interesting 
are the 1 iby Mr. Justice Heydon for deciding that 
cost of li for establishing a living wage cannot, in 
times of 1inty, be measured in the usual statistical 
way by f changes in the index numbers showing 
variation f certain standard commodities. He 
had att provide for changes in the minimum wage 
in his d 1, but the war experiences soon demonstrated 
the imp s mode of procedure at a time when the 


high cos lled a wide use of substitutes by nearly 
all class nity. 


M. B. Hammonp. 
Ohio 


Guild Pri War and Peace. By S. G. Hoxsson. (Lon- 
don sons. 1918. Pp. viii, 176. 2s. 6d.) 

Curiou te attention has been given in this country to 

the develop national guild movement in England. This 
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is perhaps due to the fact that the guild idea—a frank attempt 
at compromise between syndicalism and state collectivism—did not 
begin to attract the notice of more than a limited circle of radical 
intellectuals until chronic industrial interest was quickened into the 
acute stage by the war, and industrial reconstruction gave cer- 
tain promise of becoming the salient burning issue as soon as the 
war should come to an end. 

The guild idea has been developed by Mr. A. R. Orage and 
colleagues in the New Age (founded in 1912), by Mr. G. H. D. 
Cole, and by the author of the little book before us. To the reader 
unfamiliar with the guild socialists’ ideas this can be recommended 
as perhaps the best brief exposition of the case for national 
guilds. Mr. Hobson’s style is free, vigorous, incisive, and not in- 
frequently bitingly satirical. He writes with insight and some- 
thing of a Ruskin-like fervor. In such a book the reader must 
not look for exhaustive analysis or unimpeachable logic. In a 
sense the book is superficial—it does not dig down and grapple 
seriously with logical and practical difficulties; in another sense 
it is far from superficial, for it is written with a depth of feeling 
and sincerity which suggests the presence of an intuition that may 
after all probe more directly to fundamentals than could any 
amount of formal economic logic. Especially in the emphasis of 
the human element as the “dominant” characteristic of labor, in 
the reiterated changes rung upon the thesis that labor must not 
be regarded as a commodity, and in his treatment of the wages 
system (“wagery” as he picturesquely calls it) as a great obstacle 
to “mankind’s most precious gift,” freedom—do we sense this 
Ruskinesque quality. 

Clearing the ground (somewhat) in the first 50 pages for the 
more constructive and critical later chapters, Mr. Hobson finds 
the former conservatism and “respectability” of the great trade 
unions rudely disturbed by the dock strike, the Taff Vale decision, 
and the advent of the Independent Labor party. In line with 
guild socialists’ disbelief in political action in economic matters, 
he charges that later representation in Parliament has accom- 
plished nothing essential, while profits for years have been increas- 
ing and real wages decreasing. 

The only valid line of progress, he thinks, is to change the status 
of labor. Primarily this involves: (1) that labor shall not be re- 
garded as a commodity—something whose purchase and sale is to 
be left to market competition; (2) that unemployment shall be 
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try itself, not on the worker or the whole 


. real partnership of industry between 
toilers must be constituted in joint man- 


production. 


1 its scheme of committees, councils, in- 
not syndicalism. The political state is 
il economic function save the ownership 
n, which it rents to the guilds (the in- 


rge measured only by the state’s require- 


onomic burden which the guilds could 

possible interest to single taxers. 
ndustry must be between a party-of-the- 
ed, and the representatives of labor 
nated and federated industrial unions 
resent dissociated craft unions. The 
to know who the other partner is to 
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it the capitalist is to disappear. Is it 
| the managers of the commercial side of 
clear. In any case, however, the 
iat,” whose real interests lie with the 
ers of the guilds—as is every worker by 


s not 


re not are subjects for pathological ex- 


ties of the new arrangement are touched 
socialism is regarded as having passed 

on the defensive on this point. The 
be regarded as a sort of overgrown co- 


business will be on a gigantic scale. In 


in scope. In the author’s opinion not 
ild be required. He does not say how 
ers in ill-defined industries—a difficulty 
ts the Whitley plan as well. 

re marked by ironical criticism of the 
Sidney Webb and his followers, and of 
by the Garton Foundation Memoran- 
ittee reports. The Garton Foundation 

| councils from guild socialism but its 
itile because they nowhere contemplate 

real modification of the wage system— 
rnerstone of guild philosophy it is that 
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We ask for genuine reconstruction founded upon the new conception 

of labor as a sanctified human factor; we get an evasion of the cardi- 
nal fact, and are offered workshop control plus an industrial national 
council, which would not trench upon the functions of Employers’ As- 
sociations, who are still to profiteer to their hearts’ content. . . . The 
main provisions of the Memorandum are doomed to failure because 
they deliberately refuse economic democracy. They do worse; they 
make a pretense of it, “. . . and this is to court not merely a storm of 
derision but to incite to anger the workers” (pp. 85-87). 
The truth of this passage depends, of course, on the attitude of 
the workers. In any case it is evident that there may be defini- 
tions—and definitions—of “economic democracy.” 'The matter is 
one of the psychology of labor’s demands, The practicability or 
justice of demands is another question. 

The weak points, and they are extremely serious, in Mr. Hob- 
son’s exposition are common to guild writers. (1) The functions 
of the political state (which Mr. Cole says is to represent the con- 
sumers) are not made clear. One labors with the impression that 
it will not have much to do, though this feeling is modified some- 
what by the passage on “functional free-play” on pages 144-145. 
(2) The division of powers between the political state and the in- 
dustrial guilds is very hazy. (3) The author passes over in a 
spirit almost of levity the problem of adjustment of payment un- 
der the guild system. The question of assignment of work he does 
not touch upon at all. As to payment it appears that everyone, 
save the old and incapacitated, is to be on monthly or annual sal- 
ary Whether actually employed or not—a proposal in keeping with 
the tenet that each industry should support its own unemployed. 
Perhaps there would in that case be fewer unemployed, perhaps 
not. 

A. B. Wotrr, 

University of Texas. 


The I. W. W. A Study of American Syndicalism. By Pauw 
Frepertck BrissenpEN. (New York: Longmans Green and 
Company. 1919. Pp. 432. $4.00.) 

An admirable account of a little understood but most important 
phase of the American labor movement is given in this study. Dr. 
Brissenden brings out clearly the economic and philosophic back- 
ground of American syndicalism, and, at the same time, avoids 
the danger of separating the theory from its application in the 
field of industry. He is able to do this because he has not de- 
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pe nded nts or the words of officials, but has 
actually y” on strike, has noted the appeal of the 
leaders , knows how the stage is set for a free 
speech f yrdom is manufactured. He has been 


aided | y literature. The proceedings of the first 


convent very angle of radicalism, and the pro- 
ponents trines took full advantage of the free 
field op time. The numerous pamphlets and the 


columns nals which have blossomed in the morn- 


evening give without pose, or with 
tual frankness is achieved, a clearer 
W.-ism than do the more sophisticated 
publicat lished labor organizations. 

The ithor and the tact with which he has 
handled iterial permit him to give us a history 
which n n labor economics will understand but, 
rarest of be comprehensible to the men within 
the move 

The I ganization with many officers and very 
few pri part as a protest against the “labor 
il, and with a consequent distrust of 

officialdom which is most powerful 

Haywood, the shrewd politician and 

able mol Daniel De Leon whose dry intellect- 

ualism « convention, but whose fanatical dog- 

matism ( ment which he led, and other leaders 
of smalle hemselves in this book. 

Dr. B es the struggle between the direct ac- 
tionist a onist and the impossibility of the labor 
movemet r method. This was the logic of De 
Leon an of the I. W. W. and it is uneseapable, 
but it is e dramatic free speech fight, the snap 
strike, s lo not require patient organization, 
are mo} ype who might become I. W. W.’s. 
Hence f r heard of De Leon’s Detroit I. W. W., 
while th ition fills the headlines of the daily 
papers. cht have been attracted to De Leonism 
find a n ring from within” in the American 
Fed rati 

The a “the negative and destructive items of 
the I. W. \ re deliberately misconstrued and then 
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stretched out and made to constitute the whole of I. W. W.-ism. 
In reality they are only a minor part of the creed.” Perhaps this 
is true, but is it possible to make such a sharp differentiation be- 
tween creed and its mode of expression, which is almost entirely 
destructive? 

Dr. Brissenden attacks the position of the prosecutors of the 
I. W. W. and the liberals who would kill I. W. W.-ism by kindness. 
“The improvement of working conditions in the mines and lumber 
camps would tend to eliminate the cruder and less fundamental 
I. W. W. activities, but it would not kill I. W. W.-ism.” In De 
Leon’s phrase it would put it on the “civilized plane.” Every one 
who is familiar with the growth of quasi-syndicalist ideas within 
conservative trade unions will agree. 

The book has a large bibliography and interesting appendices, 
including selections from the I. W. W. song-book. 

Sotomon 
University of California. 


NEW BOOKS 


Anprews, J. B. Labor problems and labor legislation. (New York: 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 1919. Pp. 136. 10c.) 


Arnot, R. P. Facts from the coal commission. (London: Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. 1919. 6d.) 


Arrersury, W. W. The rights of those who labor. An address de- 
livered before Department Number 2 of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Woman’s Division for War Relief. (Philadelphia: Penn. R. R. 
Branch Y. M. C. A. 1919. Pp. 9.) 

Bioomrietp, M. Management and men. (New York: Century Co. 
1919. Pp. xv, 591. $3.50.) 

The title is inappropriate, for the book is a discussion of indus- 
trial conditions in general and of labor conditions in particular in 
Great Britain during the last years of the war and the first few 
weeks following the armistice. More than half of the volume con- 
sists of an appendix or source book of material which is used by 
the author as a basis for discussion. Footnotes make reference 
easy, and the arrangement is satisfactory, for it does away with the 
necessity of turning to other books and at the same time frees the 
text from the encumbrance of too much documentary material. 
There is much here that would be difficult for the average reader 
to obtain elsewhere. The index provided is too brief to serve satis- 
factorily the large mass of material presented. 

The six chapters of text are most readable. In the first chapter, 
on From War to Work in Great Britain, are presented some of the 

important problems facing the British industrial world; such as the 
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ore acute in Great Britain than it is here: 
stion that the war has greatly increased 
one of the national curses of Great 

f which will be more noticeable in the 
because of the adoption of prohibition in 
ster on More Output is discussed the ne- 
ring the war and how this was met, tak- 
former restrictions laid by the trade 

id their being voluntarily given up during 
t’s promise to restore them at its close, 
of large production during peace times is 
ld questions whether these restrictions will 
gor, believing that the working man him- 


the 
ie 


ustry in Great Britain are treated the de- 
reater knowledge of modern business; also 
ment. The Control of the Job is the title 
agencies of the government, of employ- 
neeting the present problems. The chapter 
r Sees It contains many quotations from 

y British employers, the general tenor of 
ind employed are going to get together as 
tion of the problems which are confronting 
How British Labor Sees It, deals with the 
labor, the position of the British Labor 
between the British and American labor 


yptimistie in his opinion of the probability 
ties which now exist between employers 
Paut M. 


Brioc | articles on employment management. (New 
Yi 1919. Pp. xx, 507. $1.80.) 

thered principally from periodical literature 

but t publications have also been drawn upon. 


discrimination and an intimate acquaintance 
and will be valuable for students in uni- 
a reference book for employment managers. 
sified under the following headings: Founda- 
Management, Aims of the New Science, Prob- 
nance, The Employment Manager, The Em- 
Che Supply of Workers, Placement-Promo- 
loyment, How to Figure the Labor Turnover, 
er, Medical Examination of the Workers, 
Coéperation in Management, Maintaining 
Features. 
rtant part of the book is a bibliography of 
in a manner very similar to that given 
a list of the employers associations, and the 
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appendix contains a collection of very suggestive forms for use in 
an employment department. The poorest part of the book is the 
index which is much too meager for the quantity of material pre- 


sented. P. M. A. 


Carson, J.O. Internal law of trade unions; law of injunctions, picket- 
ing, boycotts and conspiracies as found in labor cases, with leading 
illustrative cases, (Indianapolis: The author. 1919. Pp. 658.) 


Cartwricnut,G.W. Mutual interests of labor and capital. Second edi- 
tion, revised. (Los Angeles: Mutual Interests Association, 703 Van 
Nuys Bldg. 1919. Pp. 139. $1.) 


Couen, J. H. An American labor policy. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 110.) 

Recognizes that both employers and labor must be organized. 
The right of employers to discharge and the right of labor to strike 
should be limited. Recommends that collective agreements be made 
which shall be registered with a public body and if approved these 
agreements shall have the validity of legal binding obligations. 
The author has had abundant experience as counsel for employers 
associations in the clothing industry in New York, and was active 
in the development of the protocol in the cloak and suit industry. 


Cotvin, F. H. Labor turnover, loyalty and output; a consideration of 
the trend of the times as shown by the results of war activities in 
the machine shops and elsewhere. (New York: McGraw Hill. 
1919. Pp. 152. $1.50.) 


Cooper, W. R. The claims of labour and of capital. (London: Con- 
stable. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 


DesptangueE, J. Le probléme de la reduction de la durée du travail 
devant le parlement frangais. (Paris: Rousseau. 1919. Pp. 558. 
15 fr.) 


Henverson, A. The peace terms. (London: The Labour Party, 33 
Eccleston Sq. 1919. Pp. 11. 2d.) 


Home, J. B. British scheme for self-government of industry; and 
its counterpart in New South Wales. No. 2. (Sydney: N.S. W. 
Board of Trade. 1919. Pp. 35.) 


Hurcuinson, E. J. Women’s wages. A study of industrial women 
and measures suggested to increase them. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics and public law, vol. LXXXIX, no, 1. 
(New York: Longmans. 1919. Pp. 179. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

lorryxo, J. The science of labour and its organisation. (New York: 

Dutton. 1919. Pp. viii, 199. $1.60.) 


Jenkins, F. W. Industrial hygiene. A bibliography. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation Library. 1919. Pp. 4.) 
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a fair deal. (New York: The 
1919. Pp. 20.) 


The story of industrial democracy. (New 

19 Broadway. 1919. Pp. 249. $2. 
rial democracy means in general the grant- 
the management of industrial plants, a cer- 
rmination of working conditions and even of 
cifically it means to him the particular type 
on, patterned by analogy upon the model 
and comprising a “cabinet” of the 
(with absolute veto power), a house of 
workers, and a senate made up (ez 
ves, department heads, and sub-foremen. 
ion he has installed in over twenty estab- 
rse type, a few of which he enthusiastically 
Mr. Leitch, who is something of an optimist, 
best light and does not dwell upon its pos- 
will not at once bring on a millenium of in- 
\iwill is indicated by the fact that a com- 
s now (October, 1919) in progress in one 
describes ‘‘industrial democracy” as 
cessful. This, however, is not necessarily 
h’s plan alone. It is only proof that any 
presentation which does not involve the closed 
ng with organized labor, and an unmistak- 
nagement for the workers may fail to pro- 


ntat 


; written in the breezy, straight-out-from-the- 
n “selling an idea.” It is uncritical and does 
in the psychology of the labor situation, but 
rth reading. A. B. Wo tre. 


in the social and industrial conditions of wo- 
ir. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: North Carolina 
Extension. 1919. 25c.) 


the changing world. (New York: Dutton. 


the league of nations. (New York: Rand 
1919. Pp. 47. 10c.) 
industrial and political, viewed from 
on the new era, for shop stewards, trades- 
italists. (London: British Empire Union. 


Probus n syndicale de la France. (Paris: Grasset. 
1919 

Ryan, VW ‘he Irish labor movement from the ’twenties to our own 
day Ibot Press. 1919. Pp. 266. 4s. 6d.) 
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Scuerescuewsky, J. W. Industrial hygiene. A plan for education in 
the avoidance of occupational diseases and injuries. Reprint No. 
302 from the Public Health Reports, October 1, 1915. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 8.) 


Sropparp, W. L. The shop committee. A handbook for employer 
and employee. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 105. $1.25.) 
To quote the writer in the foreword, “This book is neither a 
treatise, a history, nor a complete study of the shop committee 
movement in the United States and abroad. It is primarily a hand- 
book, designed to present only the essential principles and facts 
about this movement to those who desire to know what shop com- 
mittees are and how they work in a few of the many instances in 
which they have been established.” Mr. Stoddard has been very 
successful in conforming his book content to this design. His pre- 
sentation is concise. The reader has the satisfying sense that the 
writer has confined himself to those facts which are unescapably 
fundamental to an understanding of the subject. 

Unlike many handbooks, the book is not encyclopedic in form, 
but rather follows an entertaining historical-descriptive-expositional 
sequence. The opening chapters tell of the early beginnings of the 
shop committee movement in England and the work of the War 
Labor Board in America. An excellent chapter follows on the gen- 
eral principles involved, after which the basis of representation is 
discussed and four operating plans are described in detail. Valu- 
able concrete information regarding election machinery and pro- 
cedure is presented, the treatment closing with a statement of sig- 
nificant incidents occurring in plants where shop committees are 
operating, and a straightforward discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the shop committee and the unions. 

Brief, concrete, practical, the book finds welcome in the hands of 
the novice, who, beset and confused by the multitude of copious 
generalizations on the subject which fill the press, desires to grasp 
the essentials of the problem which clamors so insistently for con- 
sideration and solution in our present-day American industries. 

E. H. Scue tt. 


Vapour, J. La vie ouvriére. L’ouvrier agricole. (Paris: Rousseau. 
1919. Pp. 309. 75 fr.) 


Wess, Mrs. S. The wages of men and women. Should they be equal? 
Minority report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in In- 
dustry. (London: Fabian Bookshop. 1919. Is. 2d.) 


Witson, W. B. The labor outlook for 1919. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1919. Pp. 15.) 


Wine, G.S. Applied profit sharing. (Cleveland, O.: Gardner Press, 
Caxton Bldg. 1919. Pp. 15.) 


American company shop committee plans. (New York: Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research. 1919. $1.) 
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tober, 1919, is given, and for this alone the book would prove very 
useful; but it is much more than a narrative of financial measures. 
Professor Hollander is convinced that the war might have been 
fnanced with advantage to the country in a somewhat different 
fashion from that which was adopted. He agrees in substance 
with those who hold that by financing a war mainly through taxa- 
tion a country would escape inflation. Skeptical of the feasibility 
of that policy, and recognizing that inflation has, in fact, ac- 
companied the acquisition of funds for the war by borrowing, he 
insists that inflation is not an inherent vice of the borrowing policy, 
but simply a result of the particular methods of borrowing which 
were adopted. 

Following the precedent established by the countries engaged 
in the war from the outset, the United States adopted the policy 
of financing by means of frequent issues of certificates of indebted- 
ness, which were successfully funded from time to time by sales of 
liberty bonds. These certificates were taken chiefly by the banks, 
which credited the government with the amounts of their sub- 
scriptions on their books as deposits. Except to the extent that 
the banks curtailed the grant of credit for other purposes in order 
to purchase the certificates, this stage in the process of financing 
the war was one of credit inflation pure and simple. The succes- 
sive sales of liberty bonds, it is pointed out by Professor Hollander, 
did of course bring about contraction of expanded credits, but 
by no means to the full extent of the inflation due to the issues of 
certificates. While the importance of saving by bond subscribers 
was emphasized, the purchase of bonds by means of borrowing at 
banks was also encouraged. 

Professor Hollander is convinced that there would have been 
little or no inflation if in place of certificates, after the first moi- 
erate issue, liberty bonds payable only on an instalment basis had 
been offered the public. Without doubt under this plan of financ- 
ing, payment for bonds from savings would be facilitated, and 
consequently the importance of saving could be more effectively em- 
phasized. It seems altogether unlikely however that this method 
of borrowing would have induced additional saving approaching 
in magnitude the huge volume of credit created during the war. 
To finance war without inflation there is but one sure way, the 
burdensome way of drastic taxation imposed from the beginning of 
hostilities upon all classes in the community. But this is another 
story. If, as is probable, in the future as in the past borrowing 
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a large fraction of the gold now in the country. Most students 
will also find much from which to dissent in following through the 
argument that credit is comparatively unimportant as a price- 
determining factor because it is usually called into being after 
prices have been fixed. Does not the availability of credit have 
considerable to do in determining whether and at what prices 
transactions shall be made? And after the credit has once been 
created does not its use affect the money offerings for goods on 
the part of those to whom this credit may have been transferred? 
The general reader, therefore, will no doubt regret the author’s 
refusal to delve more deeply into the question of the power of un- 
used bank credit to work itself into prices through affecting busi- 
ness confidence and entrepreneurial activity. This is all the more 
disappointing in view of the recent explanation of Governor Hard- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board that the increased volume of 
bank credit is the result, not the cause, of enhanced prices. The 
reviewer believes that the practical application of this theory is re- 
sponsible for no small measure of the present economic discontent 
and of the agitation over the high cost of living. 
Harorp L. Reep. 
New York University. 
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author maintains vigorously that in its fundamentals the act ex- 
presses his own rather than Senator Aldrich’s views. 

This book may appear to place too great emphasis upon the fed- 
eral reserve system as an institution for providing an elastic cur- 
rency. Little is said about elasticity of deposit credits, centralized 
control of interest rates and gold movements, or concentration of 
bank reserves. But the author reminds us that he had no time to 
write a eomprehensive history of the act. The reader should be 
careful, therefore, to remember the author’s intention. 

Harocp L. Reep. 


Owen, R. L. Foreign exchange. (New York: Harper. 1919. Pp. 
79.) 

The principles of foreign exchange are discussed only to the ex- 
tent necessary to explain the difficulties encountered through the 
recent depreciation of the dollar in terms of the currencies of Spain 
and the several Scandinavian countries. The author shows how 
the use of dollar credits by our wartime allies gave Spanish banks 
an over-supply of dollar credits and how, as a consequence, the dollar 
fell to a discount in Spain despite our favorable trade balance with 
that country. This decline in the dollar exchange rendered more 
expensive the conduct of the war on the part both of our Allies and 
ourselves, and, moreover, could not redound to the permanent benefit 
of Spanish industry. It meant the checking of imports of non- 
essential war goods from Spain, and accordingly left Spanish in- 
dustry with more difficult problems of economic reconstruction. 

In searching for a remedy for such exchange difficulties the 
author refuses to place reliance upon private bankers because they 
are primarily interested in profits and commissions, and the possi- 
bilities of exacting these may be even greater in days of great ex- 
change fluctuations. We cannot rely upon any of the existing fed- 
eral reserve banks because each of these is sufficiently occupied with 
domestic problems, and no one of them can fail to take into account 
the special requirements of its own district. The author, there- 
fore, recommends the establishment of a Federal Reserve Foreign 
Bank equipped with the powers necessary to maintain the dollar at 
its normal gold par and to provide American trade with the neces- 
sary foreign credits. 

Now that the dollar discounts have disappeared, much of the 
author’s discussion is no longer pertinent in determining the need 
for such a bank. But the problem still remains of maintaining the 
dollar as a medium of international payments and of guaranteeing 
to American industry and commerce the credits for foreign opera- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the author will make a further con- 
tribution regarding the need for such a bank on the basis of exist- 
ing difficulties in foreign trade and international finance. 

Harotp L. Reep. 


Sytvester, I. W. The evolution of money. (Passaic, N. J.: Daily 
News Print. 1919. Pp. 48.) 
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wealth and progress. There are only some quotations from well 
known authorities, with little to indicate the authors’ own opinion. 

“Capital” is understood to comprehend “all those things which 
can be the subject of ownership without regard to whether they 
are income producing or not”; in other words, what writers on 
taxation have usually called property. In accordance with this 
definition, several existing or proposed taxes are discussed which 
are assessed on property though generally paid out of income. 
The discussion of the American general property tax is limited to 
quoting several severe denunciations, with no account of the usual 
rates nor the yield. It is difficult to understand such neglect of a 
system of taxation which annually brings in over a billion dollars 
and under which one hundred million free citizens, like Jeshurun, 
wax fat and kick. The objections to the general property tax be- 
come weighty only when the rate is unduly high; witness its history 
in the United States before the Civil War, and in some Swiss can- 
tons, and also the success of the low flat taxes on intangibles in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Rhode Island, and other states. In fact, 
experience shows that rates as high as 6 per mille can be collected. 
If this were more commonly known in England perhaps there 
would not be so much objection to the Fabian Society’s proposal, 
and others similar, for a temporary tax on capital, which contem- 
plate only 1 per cent or so per year for some ten years. Such a 
tax newly introduced might be expected to be more disturbing 
than one to which industry and property have adjusted them- 
selves, but 1 per cent on property is after all only equivalent to 
an additional income tax of some 20 per cent on “unearned” in- 
come, including in income the enjoyment derived from the posses- 
sion of consumers’ wealth, which is not at present systematically 
taxed in England. Still, the maximum rate of the German Im- 
perial Wehrbeitrag of 1913 was only 1.5 per cent and yet it was 
thought necessary to collect it in three instalments; so to find a 
rate of 1 per cent per year meeting opposition in England is not 
surprising. The Germans seem more willing to revise their ideas 
on this subject, if Herr Erzberger’s proposal of a tax of 64 per 
cent is seriously meant. 

Another regrettable feature is the failure to give some idea of 
the rates of the state inheritance taxes in this country. No ac- 
count of the federal tax can give an adequate idea of the extent to 
which capital is burdened unless the state taxes are also consid- 
ered, especially since so many of them are imposed at higher rates 
than the federal. 
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Treasury decisions under customs and other laws, Vol. 36. January 
to June, 1919; covers decisions 37864 to 38076. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1919. $1.) 

Disegno di Legge presentato dal Ministro delle Finanze(Meda). Ri- 
form generale delle imposte dirette sui redditti e nuovo ordinamento 
dei tributi locali. (Rome: Tipografia della Camera dei Deputati. 
1919. Pp. 185.) 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 


Lanrranco-Maror. JI fattori demografici del conflitto Europeo. 
(Rome: Athenaeum. 1919. Pp. 596.) 

Immigration. Statistics and charts. (New York: National Committee 
for Constructive Legislation, 105 East 22d St. 1919. 25c.) 

Our immigration and naturalization laws; amendments urgently needed 
to protect American standards of labor, to safeguard our national 
institutions, to put right our relations with Asia, Revised edition. 


(New York: National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation. 1919. Pp. 12.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


Auprivce, H. R. Housing at the close of the war. (London: Chris- 
tian Social Union. 1918. Pp. 15.) 

Avevy, M. Une solution de la crise du logement. (Paris: A. Piret. 
1919. Pp. 61.) 

Barxin, H. H. The new science of analyzing character. (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: The author. 1919. Pp. 249.) 
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nt control of the liquor business in Great 
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y economic studies of the war, no. 13, 
iv. Press. 1919. Pp. 192.) 


sment. (New York: Appleton. 1919, 


3. C. The selection of foster homes for 


rethods followed by the Boston Children’s 
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p. 74.) 
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w town: a proposal in agricultural, indus- 
nd social reconstruction. (London: J. M. 
141.) 


dustrial art a national asset; a series of 
3ureau of Education, industrial education 
Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 31.) 


s in the social and industrial condition of 
war. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 


rraphical lists. 


nd industrial reform. Some international 
enlarged. (London: Sherratt & Hughes. 


hool idea in Virginia before the Civil War; 
1 social evolution. (New York: Teachers 
rsity. 1918. Pp. 225.) 
mine and the land blockade. Land and lib- 
United Com. for Taxation of Land Values. 


MINE! y and delinquency; an interpretation of mental 
tes psychology monographs 21. (Baltimore, Md.: 
War 1919. Pp. 355. $2.25.) 

Morar! f English public health. (London: Cassell. 
19] 

pe Pa ional reéducation of maimed soldiers. Trans- 
lat by B. Moncuevur and E. K. Parrott. (Prince- 
ton, N n Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. xxi, 188.) 
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Pace, J. F. Socializing for the new order; or, educational values of 
the juvenile organizations, including a resumé of boy scouts, camp 
fire girls, and twelve other organizations. (New York: Methodist 
Book Concern. 1919. Pp. 104. 85c.) 


Parmer, G. H. Altruism; its nature and varieties. The Ely lectures 
for 1917-1918. (New York: Scribner. 1919. Pp. 138. $1.25.) 


Puetan, J. J. A study of commercial recreation. Pools, billiards and 
bowling as a phase of commercialized amusements. (Toledo, O.: 
Little Book Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. 185. $1.50.) 

Rozerts, G. E. Causes underlying the social unrest. (New York: 
National City Bank. 1919. Pp. 20.) 

Rozerts, L. What is malnutrition? Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can children are undernourished. Children’s year follow-up series, 
no. 1. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 20.) 


Rozertson, J. Housing and the public health. (London: Cassell. 
1919. Pp. 170. 5s.) 

Rowntree, J. and Suerwetr, A. State purchase of the liquor trade. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 1919. 1s.) 


Sacet, J.-B. Le probléme de l’habitation a bon marché en France et 
al’étranger. Premiére solution ad Mulhouse. (Paris: Tenin. 1919. 


5 fr.) 


Scurriztp, H. Infant and young child welfare. (London: Cassell. 
1919.) 


Suerbon, F. B., M.D. and Moore, E. Maternity and infant care in 
two rural counties in Wisconsin. Rural child welfare series, no. 4. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. Pp. 92. 10c.) 


Simons, A. M. The vision for which we fought. A study in recon- 
struction. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 197.) 

Suncertannp, W. H. Child welfare work in Louisville. (Louisville, 
Ky.: Welfare League. 1919. 50c.) 

Smitu, S. America’s tomorrow. (New York: Britton Pub. 1919. 
Pp. 385. $2.) 

Speare, M. E. and Norris, W. B., editors. World war issues and 
ideals. (Boston: Ginn. 1918. Pp. 461.) 


Spooner, H. J. Wealth from waste. Elimination of waste a world 
problem, (London: Routledge. 1918. Pp. 316.) 


Veat, R. T., and others. Classified bibliography of boy life and organ- 
ized work with boys. (New York: Association Press. 1919. Pp. 
198.) 

Vesten, T. The vested interest and the state of the industrial arts. 
(New York: Huebsch. 1919. Pp. 183.) 

These papers have appeared in abridged form in the Dial: 1, The 
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r and social reform. An endeavor to trace 
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nd housing of California. Annual report. 
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Britain during and after the war. Reprint from report of Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation. (Washington: U. S. 
Housing Corporation, U. S. Dept. Labor. 1919. Pp. 19.) 


Schools and factories. Sanitary series, Framingham monograph no. 6. 
(Framingham, Mass.: Community Health Station, 1919. Pp. 62.) 

The welfare of the children of women employed in factories in France 
and Germany. (London: Intelligence Department. 1919. Pp. 
58. 6d.) 

The welfare work of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
its employees. Iteports for 1918. (New York: The Company. 
1919.) 

Arbeidersbudgets gedurende de Crisis (Tweede bundel). Uitgegeven 
voor rekening van het Department wan Arbeid. (Leyden: Depart- 
ment van Arbeid. 1919. Pp. 125.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Sources and Characteristics of the Principal Mortality Tables. By 
Henry More and others. Actuarial Studies, No. 1. (New 
York: The Actuarial Society of America. 1919. Pp. iv, 79.) 

Graduation of Mortality and Other Tables. By Ronert Henver- 
son and H. N. SHepparp. Actuarial Studies, No. 4. (New 
York: The Actuarial Society of America. 1919. Pp. v, 82.) 

The Actuarial Society of America is publishing a set of small 
volumes to assist students of actuarial science and to furnish 
means of ready reference for actuaries. The two books under re- 
view are the first of this set to appear. The mortality table as 
the basis of all life insurance contracts is first emphasized in book 
No. 1. Then after commenting on the presumption of the existence 
of mortality tables among the Romans, the history of existing 
tables is taken up in an interesting manner beginning with the 
work of Halley in 1693 in the construction of Halley’s Table 
from the registers of death in the city of Breslau. The most im- 
portant facts as to the sources of more than thirty different sets 
of data from which mortality tables have been formed are given 
and pertinent comments are made on the characteristics of the 
resulting tables. 

For a small book, it contains a wealth of reliable information 
that will be found useful to any serious student of insurance. 
However, it would be a mistake to infer from the title and treat- 
ment that the book deals with all or nearly all the important mor- 
tality tables that are or have been used in the world. Indeed, the 
treatment is confined almost entirely to British, American, and 
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ptions to this are found in the mention of 
tha Life Office Tables, Japanese Lif: 


hip Tables, and references to mortality 


il regions. No mention seems to be made 
lly prepared French and German tables 
;, or of tables of other countries of con- 


1 to supply a means of ready reference 
iy that for this purpose it could be im- 
f an index. We may, however, overlook 
tht of the large service that has been 
handy a little volume, with suitable ref- 


th study of the subject. 


Actuarial Studies begins with an expla- 
the graduation of serial statistics. The 
both with frequency distributions and with 
n seriate order, it is a natural assump- 
of cases involved were indefinitely in- 

s would exhibit marked regularity. It 
the purpose of graduation is to make as 
ible to a table showing the results of an 


d graduation are next considered. Smooth- 
ness to the observed facts are the criteria 
spect to smoothness, it is stated that if the 

1 mathematical formula, this is usually 
but, when not so determined, the cri- 
illness of third differences of the grad- 

perhaps be pointed out that specification 

‘d differences is a very different condition 

1 by a mathematical function. In fact, the 
differences shall vanish is equivalent to a 

il of degree two represent the graduated 
rence, under assumptions of continuity, 
differences shall be small implies that a 
ial shall approximate the distribution. 
function compared to general frequency 
lls attention to Pearson’s test of goodness 
ade to apply it. 
book deals with graduation by four dif- 
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ferent methods: by graphical representation, by interpolated 
series, by summation formula, and by a mathematical function. 
The treatment is necessarily so brief that the references to papers 
listed in the bibliography at the end of the book are very valuable 
for the student who is to make a thorough study and applications 
of the theory presented. Corresponding to the four methods of 
graduation, there are presented four different graduations of the 
same rough data—the experience of British Offices on female lives 
insured on the ordinary life participating plan excluding the first 
fifty years of assurance. Comparisons are made of the four sets 
of results with respect to smoothness and agreement with the origi- 
nal data. As applied to this sample of data, the conclusion drawn 
is that the order of the methods with respect to smoothness is: 
first, the mathematical function given by Makeham’s formula; 
second, graphic method; third, summation; and fourth, interpola- 
tion. 

It is well recognized that graduation by certain mathematical 
functions possesses advantages over all others on the score of 
smoothness. It is well maintained in this book that the choice of 
methods becomes a question whether the total of deviations from 
the original distribution irrespective of sign does not materially 
exceed the expected, and whether any special feature of the dis- 
tribution is well represented. Indeed, on account of the additional 
advantages in connection with joint life insurance, it is held that 
a very liberal interpretation should be given to these two conditions 
before discarding Makeham’s formula when joint life business is 
involved. 

Where a mathematical law cannot be applied, the position is 
taken that in case of scanty data it will usually be found that the 
graphic method will produce best results. Where extensive data 
are available, a more satisfactory set of results is likely to come 
from the method of interpolation or summation as these do not 
depend on the personal judgment of the operator except in the 
selection of the formulas for graduation. 

In conclusion, it should be said that this book will be very use- 
ful both to students and to trained actuaries because it brings 
into convenient form the essential ideas of graduation, and gives 
references to the literature that will facilitate a more careful study 
of this subject. 
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ige 42, line 22, the expression ——— should 


say, the subscript z on d should not be a 


part of dz. 
H. L. Rierz. 


ns in the United States. By WiiiamM H, 
by Davin Kixtey. Carnegie Endowment 

e, Division of Economics and History. 
| University Press. 1918. Pp. xii, 305. 


An y of the pension system of the United States 
has | by students of political and economic his- 
tor} rance of such a volume as this, just as our 
gover! ng from the antiquated system of paying 
pensi | naval service, to the more modern theory 
of p1 insurance to all men enrolled in the ser- 

this book. 
in the field of pension history. The 
origi! rowth of the American system of pensioning 
all ms | military and naval service, the history of 
the 1 verning their application, the impulses 
somet t more often political—that lay back of the 
passa , and the economic and moral effects result- 


ing fi , are treated thoroughly and impartially. 

Du our federal pension laws make a sharp dis- 
tinctio ‘y services performed prior to March 4, 
1861, ndered since that date, the author has wisely 
divide wo parts. In part I, he discusses the Eng- 


lish a ; of pensions; the Revolutionary pensions 
from 17° | from 1789 to 1878; Regular Army and 
Navy he War of 1812, Indian Wars and Mexican 
War } the most valuable chapters are the two 
dealing tionary pensions from 1776-1789 and from 
1789-1 ent demands made by the soldiers of the 


Revolu \ ipon their own commonwealth and upon the 
membe1 nental Congress for assurances that they 
would | ise they were wounded, the repeated threats 
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of the officers to resign from service unless they were promised 
half pay for life, the persistent efforts of Washington to induce the 
feeble congress to make this provision, and the bitter opposition 
that developed among the civilian population immediately follow- 
ing the passage of the five year Commutation act in March 1783, 
are here set forth for the first time in a most detailed but intensely 
interesting manner. The fear that a privileged class of pensioners, 
living upon the pay of the government, would eventually over- 
throw the principles of liberty and democracy so recently won, 
found expression in almost every town meeting in New England. 
The author shows how this fear gradually subsided, and with the 
lapse of years a more generous policy developed, until finally in 
1828 full pay for life was granted to all officers and soldiers of the 
Revolution who served to the end of the war. 

More than half of the volume is taken up with a discussion of 
the Civil War pensions. In four chapters the author deals with 
the enactment and operation of the General Pension Law System; 
the Arrears Act of 1879; the Dependent and Service-Pension Acts 
of 1890; and Special Pension Legislation. At the outset the reader 
feels a sense of pride when he learns of the generous spirit that 
guided the members of Congress to provide so liberally for those 
who risked their lives in defense of the Union. But as the story 
progresses and each succeeding year finds tens of thousands of 
unworthy persons pressing their claims for pensions to which they 
were not entitled, aided by unscrupulous claim agents, a feeling of 
shame seizes us. 

Also, some of the unprincipled members of Congress found it 
easy to arouse the prejudices of those whose pension claims had 
been denied, and in return for their votes, pledged themselves to 
open up the coffers of the Treasury to all who wore the uniform of 
blue. Under the guidance of such political leaders as these, and 
with the shrewd management of the claim agents, the pensioners 
ultimately became a powerful political faction and dictated to the 
members of Congress the kind of laws they must enact and the man- 
ner in which they should be administered (p. 220, 229-231). 

The thorough and absolutely fair discussion given by Professor 
Glasson on the manner in which the Grand Army of the Republic 
prostituted its ideals during the eighties in order to obtain more 
favorable pension legislation furnishes one of the most important 
chapters to recent political history that can be found anywhere. 
Had he only analyzed some of the congressional votes on the more 
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impo! , as, for example, the attempt to pass the 
Deper ver Cleveland’s veto in 1887 (p. 217) 
valu would have been made to the volume. 

Or hor’s decision to follow the topical plan 
of ti » the different acts in chronological order, 
is to | Chere is one arrangement however, that can- 


f 


not hrowing so much important materiai 
into f ferences as the one made to the National 
T rib cussion of the Cummings-Rice contro- 
versy ct (p. 159), the activity of claim agents 
in filiz ; following the passage of the Arrears 
act (] rence to General Paul Van Dervoort (p. 
188), rporated in the body of the text. 

In ¢ ithor discusses briefly the passage of the 
War I October 6, 1917, and gives a brief outline 
of its schedules. 

Joun OLIver. 

Ind 
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CaTTrEeLL pensions. of the Carnegie Foun- 
dati the committee on pensions of the American 
Associa ty Professors. (New York: Science Press. 
1919 ) 


CHoLL! Hammon, G. Le probléme des assurances sociales 
en A laladies, accidents du travail, invalidité 
vieill Giard & Briére. 1919. Pp. 100. $ fr.) 


Cootey, | n the law of insurance. Supplement, vols. 
6, 7 i Vest Pub. Co. 1919.) 

DevIN: r, L. Disabled soldiers and sailors pensions 
and 1 Cart Endowment for International Peace pre- 
limin lies of war, no. 12. (New York: Oxford 
Univ Pp. vii, 471). 

LAssuDRI G >s pensions de la guerre d’aprés la loi du 
81m lois antérieures. (Paris: Delgrave. 1919. Pp. 
xvi, 27 

Linton, M negie Foundation plan of insurance and an- 
nuities (Philadelphia: Provident Life & Trust 
Co. 

LLEWELL‘ 1 Jones, A. B. Pensions and the principles of 
their London: Heinemann, Ltd. 1919. 30s.) 


Mackey, H legal aspects of the workmen’s compensation 
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law of Pennsylvania. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of the Department of Labor and Industry. 1919. Pp. 55.) 


Minor, J. F., editor. The workmen’s compensation laws of Virginia 
and West Virginia, together with rules of procedure and other in- 
formation. (Charlottesville, Va.: Michie Co. 1919. Pp. 691. $5.) 


Parker, A. J. Insurance law of New York; being chapter 28 of the 
consolidated laws, and chapter 33 of 1909, including all amendments 
of 1919, with notes and annotations. (New York: Banks Law Pub. 
Co. 1919. Pp. 302.) 


Actuarial audit of the Ohio state insurance fund, as of March 1, 1919. 
(Columbus, O.: State Ins. Fund. 1919. Pp. 66.) 


The American underwriter’s pocket chart of life insurance companies 
operating in the United States for the year ending December 31, 


1918. (New York: Thrift Pub. Co. 1919.) 


New York state workmen’s compensation law with amendments, addi- 
tions, and annotations to August 1, 1919. (Albany: Dept. of La- 
bor. 1919. Pp. 104.) 


Primer of accident and sickness insurance. (New York: Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation. 1919. Pp. 110.) 


Proceedings of the fifty-third annual meeting of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, May, 1919. (New York: The Board, 76 Wil- 
liam St. 1919. Pp. 188.) 


Report of the Health Insurance Commission of the state of Illinois. 
(Springfield: The Commission. 1919. Pp. 647.) 


Report of the special committee on social insurance. (Madison, Wis.: 
State House. 1919.) 


Reports of inquiries and appeals under the national health insurance 
regulations, 1913. Vol. 2. (London: National Health Insurance 
Commission. 1919. Pp. 73. 4d.) 


Some misapprehensions touching life insurance. (New York: Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 1919. Pp. 75.) 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America, charter and 
by-laws. (New York: The Association, 576 Fifth Ave. 1919. Pp. 
24.) 


Vest pocket life agents brief; a synopsis of premium rates, policy pro- 
visions, net cost of insurance, and cash surrender values. Eleventh 
annual edition. (New York: Spectator Co. 1919. Pp. 366.) 


Pensionsstyrelsen ar 1917. (Stockholm: Sveriges Officiella Statistik. 
1919. Pp. 150.) 


Die Privaten Versicherungsunternehmungen im Reichsrate vertretenen 
Kénigreichen und Léndern im Jahre 1912-1913. (Vienna: Austrian 
Ministry of the Interior. 1919. Pp. 242; 121.) 
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irities, and Relief Measures 
Based on a Survey of Oneida County. By 
Eugenics and Social Welfare Bul- 
n’ New York State Board of Charities, 
ind Investigation. 1918. Pp. 465.) 
ty containing diverse industries and a 
ypical of “‘up-state” conditions in New 
cted for the survey whose results are 
thor also believed that the data ob- 
to causes of dependency and therefore 
il worker. 
study of certain children in the pub- 
groups in the county, including chil- 
defectives, epileptics, insane persons, 
due to acquired disease and to physical 
inmates. The study of the children is 
the adult dependent shows a history of 
beh uvior”’ while yet a child; therefore 
recognized among children exhibiting 
author states that in every case of de- 
lly three causal factors: the precipitating 
factors, such as habits, mannerisms of 
tal pressure; and the ultimate casual 
herited qualities or peculiarities. The 
hat mental abnormalities and peculiari- 
of dependency and as a consequence 
idy of the mental history and conditions 
\gain the groups studied were, with 


population including defectives, who in 
usual 


ly distinguished from dependents. 
limitations in mind he is in serious dan- 
conclusions. 
ite many interesting and valuable re- 
in Asylum 19.1 per cent of the children 
or subnormal; in the House of the Good 
The delinquent children exhibited a high 
ess. The study of mental defectives 
f bad heredity, while the attempt to dis- 
ble-minded in the community yielded the 
out of every 136 of the population. A 


lysis is made of epileptics, insane persons, 
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adult delinquents, and almshouse patients. The writer contends 
that the story of the poor is best read in the annals of cases of men- 
tal defect, affective deviation and other psychopathic forms of 
conduct; and that susceptibility to disease and premature consti- 
tutional breakdown are additional factors. Philanthropy must 
take these social defectives, meet their needs so far as possible, 
place them in an environment where they can battle successfully, 
and then give them enlightened after care. The reader, however, 
has the right to object at this point that the dependents in insti- 
tutions are not typical of the great bulk of the poor but probably 
represent merely the lowest elements. 

The two delimiting epochs of man’s life are the prenatal and 
postnatal state. The small child is subject to countless influences 
and reacts accordingly. It is now possible to prognosticate the 
most prominent expected traits and trends, both physical and 
mental. Most of the cases in state institutions give evidence of 
capacity for transmitting abnormality and the dependent poor 
suffer from underlying organic weakness. The boy in the orphan- 
age or the industrial school, and later in the jail or almshouse, is 
a similar type, whose behavior is determined by weakness and de- 
velopmental defect. The subnormal individual drifts into an en- 
vironment which matches his own defects of personality, and a 
standardized rating of homes and workplaces will express the 
mental rating of the individuals residing or working there. Even 
the sex offender can be explained by intelligence capacity defects 
or mental deviation. 

The report suggests a number of constructive proposals. Since 
the main trends of personality are found in early life, each school 
child should be carefully examined, its needs should be mapped out, 
and then it should be trained and educated accordingly. In due 
time society will know what position each child can occupy and 
whether parental oversight will be necessary. In the second place, 
the community clinic should become an established institution with 
hospitals caring for the physically and mentally disordered and 
the vocational village for the socially handicapped. 

This is a valuable analysis of the mental condition of various 
groups of dependents and throws light on the reasons for their 
dependency, but the title of the report gives the reader a rather 
erroneous notion of the nature of its contents. It is not an in- 
vestigation of the causes of poverty; it does not even take for 
study a representative group of the dependent classes; nor can the 
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conclusi to the groups studied be extended 
to the 


Grorce B. Manco tp, 
Mis Economy. 


Mounts, , defectives and delinquents in Iowa. A 
study fection. University of Iowa Studies. 
Studie 3, vol. VII, no. 2. (Iowa City, lowa: 
The Pp. 166. 85c.) 

This rial relating to crime, juvenile de- 
linque1 r relief, tuberculosis, insanity and feeble- 
minded 1 large number of statistical tables derived 
from t in the various local and state public 
reports ; of social welfare. The author ad- 
mits tl of the statistics and a casual glance 
at the t reader to similar conclusions. The tables, 

value and the deductions drawn 


report is devoted to a study of the 
differen nd rural communities. According to the 
statistic usually superior to those prevailing 
in the ci the causes of these differences the 
author s ndicapped. He concludes that the pres- 
ence of a mn parentage is not an important factor 
and that lustry has had little weight. His fig- 
ures, h t mining and a mining population have 
seriousl) f criminality and dependency. These 
conclusi and leave much undiscovered. Ad- 
ditional ry to discover the preventable causes of 
the relat lefectiveness, delinquency, and poverty 
in the u influence of constructive social work is 
clearly f the cities and indicates the usefulness 
of the s 
This 1 realizes the aim expressed in the sub- 
title, and ially enlightened as to the particular 
condition oved. On the other hand they should 
become neral inadequacy of the present sta- 
tistical i - state, to the carelessness or ignorance of 
local offic x policies among the different counties. 
The su nted in simple readable form save for 
the pers r the general tables of a coefficient of 
correlati Spearman’s formula.” Being the only at- 
tempt at | savors somewhat of pedantry, while its 
practical readers will be negligible. The mono- 
graph cl r ol nstructive suggestions. 
Grorce B. 
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New York state conference of charities and correction, December, 1918, 
proceedings. (Albany. 1919. Pp. 247.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 
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in its true light as radical socialism! (Grand Forks, N. D.: The 
author. Pp. 68. 25c.) 
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(London: Unwin. 1919. Pp. 318.) 


Mitter, E. C. The socialists. (New York: The author, 115 Bank 
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Nemson, F. The old freedom. (New York: Huebsch. 1919. Pp. 
176. $1.) 

Combats socialists who slight the significance of land and capital. 
Contains chapters on: Great Britain and labour; Georges Sorel and 
syndicalism; Karl Marx and socialism; and Fabianism versus state 
socialism. 

Puetrs, E. M. Selected articles on government ownership of rail- 
roads. Debaters’ handbook series. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1919. Pp. 200. $1.50.) 


Rapziwitt, E. R. The firebrand of bolshevism; the true story of the 
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Maynard. 1919. Pp. 293. $2. 
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Bobbs-Merrill. 1919. Pp. 341. $1.50.) 

Suapwe A. Coal mines and nationalisation. (London: Longmans. 
1919. 1s.) 
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(Paris: Fischbacher. 1919.) 

Waker, G. L. Capitalism versus bolshevism. (Boston: Dukelow & 
Walker Co., 246 Washington St. 1919. $1.) 

Bolshevik aims and ideals and Russia’s revolt against bolshevism. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 89. $1.) 

The codperatives in Russia. A power for the reconstruction of Rus- 
sia’s economic life. (New York: American Committee of the Rus- 
sian Codperative Union, 136 Liberty St. 1919.) 
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London: Fabian Soc. 1919. Pp. 20.) 


Tétiqkeit der Verbandsbehérden fiir 
Verband Schweiz Konsumverein. 1919, 


sand Its Methods 


Statistics. Preliminary Volume, No. 1. 


irvard University Committee on Eco- 
iary and April, 1919. Pp. 212. Sub- 


periodical promises to mark a new 

h of economic research in the univer- 
isting for the public. 

rsity appointed a committee consisting 

Bullock, chairman, Dean Edwin F. Gay, 

more adequate provision for scientific 

\fter canvassing various projects 

ts first enterprise should be the culti- 

They secured the services of one 

field, gave him an adequate staff of 

set up an organ of their own “to pro- 

ind interpretation of economic sta- 

ng them more accurate and valuable 


r business and scientific purposes.” 


the committee promises, will follow 
ion of the sources and probable ac- 
data; collection of additional data 
desirable and practicable, and the 
ics of modern methods of statistical 
Statistics is a sumptuous folio-sized 
s per issue, abundantly illustrated by 
Together with a monthly supplement 
is offered to the public at $100 a 
scientific journal, the Review is thus 
igencies for purveying and interpret- 
isiness men. Nor are its prospects in 
di If some of the Review’s charts 
ne of its rivals’ charts are impossible 
ss men take their statistics on faith, 
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and a Harvard Committee on Economic Research will inspire more 
faith than any commercial agency. If its academic dignity does 
not preclude enterprising salesmanship, the Review should find suffi- 
cient subscribers to pay its way. 

On the scientific side there is no doubt about the success of the 
first two issues (January and April, 1919). In these numbers 
Professor Warren M. Persons summarizes, systematizes, and ex- 
tends that series of researches into indexes of business conditions 
which marked him out as the fittest editor for the study. 

Adopting the working hypothesis that each business index “is a 
composite consisting of four types of fluctuations,” Professor 
Persons develops methods of isolating and measuring each type in 
turn. (1) The secular trend of all the series so far treated is 
found by fitting straight lines to the data by the method of least 
squares. (2) Seasonal variations are measured by taking medians 
of the month-to-month percentages, turning these medians into 
continuous series, distributing the secular trend, and equating the 
average of each twelve months to 100. (3) To get cyclical varia- 
tions “each monthly ordinate of secular trend is multiplied by the 
index of seasonal variation for that month: the resulting product 
is subtracted from the corresponding original item, and then ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the ordinate of secular trend.” Fin- 
ally, the percentage deviations thus obtained “are expressed in 
terms of their respective standard deviations, in order to secure 
comparable cyclical fluctuations.” (4) The last type of varia- 
tions, “residual fluctuations, due to developments which affect in- 
dividual series, or to momentous occurrences, such as wars or na- 
tional catastrophes, which affect a number of series simultaneous- 
ly,” cannot be distinguished from the cyclical fluctuations simply 
by study of the statistical data. Interpretation “in the light of 
contemporaneous economic events is necessary” (p. 33). Yet in 
the face of this remark, Professor Persons has isolated the irre- 
gular fluctuations in one of his indexes (the value of building 
permits) by statistical analysis. By eliminating the secular trend 
and the seasonal variations from the original data he obtained a 
series that showed the cyclical and irregular fluctuations com- 


bined. Next by the use of twelve-months moving averages he 
eliminated the irregular fluctuations. He then had two series, one 


containing both cyclical and irregular fluctuations, the other con- 
taining only cyclical fluctuations. The differences between the 
paired items of these series were, “presumably, approximations to 
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When the irregular fluctuations thus 
, they fitted the normal curve of distribu- 
ness (pp. 137-139). From the statisti- 
inalysis is perhaps the most elegant of 
butions. 
est-known indexes of business conditions 
1918 are analyzed on the plan just 
ire given at length in the January and 
In the April issue another step is taken. 
combined into five group indexes which 
tuation.” The basis of combination into 
nous fluctuation. That is, two or more 
their coefficients of correlation are sig- 
h their maxima when items for the same 
irther compression of the indexes yields 
clearly the normal sequence of certain 
lhe “index of speculation” (bond yields, 
lroad stocks, and New York clearings) 


ch systematically precede those of the 


tivity and commodity prices combined” 
ide clearings, Bradstreets’ and the Bu- 
e indexes, and New York bank re- 
fluctuations of the latter index sys- 
f the “index of the financial situation 
es on 60-90 day and 4-6 months paper, 
ieposits ). 
the great complexity of the problems 
ms is dealing—the regularity of suc- 
of these three indexes is limited to the 
913). The systematic relations both 
| among the group indexes were “shat- 
war.” “It may be said that, in general, 
to lag was completely reversed.” For 
and interest rate, which usually rise 
nths after bank clearings and pig-iron 
to feel the effects of the economic 
of 1914 (p. 128). Hence, the “Index 
litions . . . obviously is of no value in 
n that existed during the Great War, 


f that it will prove serviceable in the 
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Of the three lines of statistical work marked out in the prefa- 
tory statement of the Review, this summary shows that only two 
lines have so far been developed—investigation of existing data 
and the application of refined methods of analysis. Along the re- 
maining line, collecting additional data, no results are published as 
yet. It is to be hoped that the editor and his staff are planning 
a campaign in this promising direction. American statistics of 
unemployment, production, savings, collections, and credit—to 
mention concrete examples—are woefully fragmentary. Much 
might be done by a group of disinterested workers, backed by the 
prestige of Harvard University, to collect and combine data which 
are now largely wasted in private files. 

That prompt attention has not been given to this range of work 
may be due to the editor’s personal equation. Interest in content 
and interest in method are seldom highly developed in the same 
mind. Professor Persons has a mathematical bias; “the applica- 
tion to economic statistics of modern methods of statistical an- 
alysis” is the work he loves. Hence he can bear to postpone the 
task of organizing new sources of statistical information. Per- 
haps the postponement is wise. At any rate we cannot justly 
complain because the Review does not do everything first. But, 
and here complaints are just, Professor Persons is prone to lavish 
labor on the refined analysis of raw materials he might easily have 
bettered. Not the only, but the clearest, example of this failing is 
his use of the Wall Street Journal’s average prices of industrial 
and railroad stocks. Though pointing out with characteristic 
candor the defects in these indexes (pp. 146,147), Professor Per- 
sons calculates their secular trend, cyclical fluctuations, and co- 
efficients of correlation with other series. With a little direction, 
one of his assistants might have compiled from the published tables 
of security prices indexes that have a far better claim to refined 
elaborations. Indeed, had the construction of better index num- 
bers of stock prices been a puzzling mathematical problem, I fancy 
that Professor Persons would have solved it. 

This over-eagerness to plunge into the fascinations of analysis 
however, is the worst blemish on a shining record of achievement. 
Not only has the Review set a new standard of thoroughness in the 
study of business indexes, but it has also cleared the way toward 
less familiar lines of research. The problem of secular trends in 
particular stands out distinctly in the background of Professor 
Persons’ charts and tables. Why do different indexes of economic 
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rked diversity of secular trend; what is the 
nees in terms of work and welfare; what 
ning points that appear in most of the 
turning points of many trends coincide? 
s which should fascinate some group of 
nished with statistical technique, knowl- 
y, and theoretical insight. Professor Per- 
hem going and Mr. Edwin Frickey’s simple 
ecular trends (pp. 210, 211) would facili- 
surveys of new data. 
the Review rouses high hopes. It is an ex- 
ent of economic research. The fact that 


been able to go so much farther than any 


statistical study of business cycles is 
that he has had a staff of trained assistants 
nd that he has been enabled to devote his 
to investigation. Every economist will 
ss of the Review will be maintained, and 
the Harvard Committee on Economic Re- 
best of working conditions for keen in- 

ywed by other enlightened groups. 

Westey C, MitrcHett. 
Research. 


roduction to the Science of Demography. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons. 
$4.) 
of vital statistics to be produced in the 
is to be accorded a warm welcome. The 
initary engineering in Harvard University 
d to the students of vital statistics in the 
of that university and of the Massachus- 
logy. In the preface, he modestly con- 
uthority en vital statistics, much less an 
1y; he is merely a student of the science.” 
nglish with which this work naturally in- 
Newsholme’s Elements of Vital Statistics. 
will be found as satisfactory a textbook 
to be health officers under present condi- 
tes as Newsholme’s book has long been for 
rd to the same career in England. Indeed 
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the two books are similar, both in their excellencies and in their 
defects. Both have been prepared with an eye single to the prob- 
lems likely to arise in the routine work of the public health officer. 
Both give little attention to the problems of vital statistics in 
other countries and to the historical development of the subject 
even in their own country. If Dr. Newsholme’s book is somewhat 
better than the one before us, that is due in no slight measure to 
the fact that English work in vital statistics even when his book 
was prepared was probably further advanced and more systema- 
tized than American work in the corresponding field today. Yet 
for American classes I have no doubt that Professor Whipple’s 
book will be found more serviceable than that of Newsholme. 

The subtitle of the book is Introduction to the Science of Dem- 
ography and the opening sentence defines that word as “the sta- 
tistical study of human life.” The definition is apparently too 
broad and its breadth leads to difficulties later. The man who 
coined the word in 1855 defined it as “the mathematical knowledge 
of populations, of their general movements and of their physical, 
civil, mental, and moral condition”; and his grandson, one of the 
most distinguished of living demographers, has defined it as “the 
study, mainly statistical, of human groups, in order to learn what 
are their elements and how they live and renew themselves.” These 
definitions are narrower than that of Professor Whipple and would 
probably exclude four of the seven principal divisions of dem- 
ography mentioned by him (p. 2); namely, genealogy, eugenics, 
biometrics and pathometrics. If, in addition, his two divisions 
of registration and vital statistics should be combined—and the 
line of separation between them is at best a shadowy one—we 
arrive at the better classification of demography into census 
statistics and vital or registration statistics. This is a natural 
division and by recognizing and building upon it, as most con- 
tinental writers do, I believe that future textbooks of vital sta- 
tistics or future editions of this one will be better organized. 

A good textbook is seldom, if ever, produced by a single author 
or with a single effort. Usually it represents the combined re- 
sults of many predecessors which are taken up by the last man in 
the series and fused into a unit. The present book is the first 
link, not the last in that chain. But the author has cut himself 
off too sharply from his predecessors, American and foreign. The 
sources from which he has drawn are largely contemporary Ameri- 
can articles. Demography as a whole and vital statistics as a 
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ography have been carried much further in 
United States. In view of that fact more 
advantage have been given to European 
no publication by a German is cited and 
nly one book in German is mentioned. Yet 


tatistical journal in recent years is the All- 


s Archiv, and few, if any, European writers 
1 than its editor, von Mayr. Nor does the 
ncidental reference to the French authori- 

vasseur and the Bertillons, father and son; 

French demographer, Jacques Bertillon, with 

(p. 6). 

American vital statistics the book might 
mparted a fuller knowledge of what earlier 
If the reader knew more than it tells of the 

1840 he would be left in a better position 
bable direction of future advance and of 
were to ask for the names of half a 
contributed most to the development of 
and whose work is now ended, one would 


Shattuck, Jarvis, Billings, Tracy, Abbott, and 


wo, I believe, are referred to and that inci- 

f this sort, the book would be improved in 

which I hope and believe it will run. 
Watter F, Wittcox. 
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statistics of insured wage-earners and their 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 1919. Pp. viii, 


urs de statistique général et appliquée. Fourth 
1919.) 


ses difficultés, ses procédés, ses résultats. 
Alcan. 1919.) 


l industry. Tables of statistics for the British 
(London: Constable. 1919. 24s.) 


(Ottawa: Bureau of Statistics. 1919. 


lities, 1918. Textile fibres, wool, silk, jute, and 
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A comparison of the mortality rates by weeks during the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918 in twelve cities in the United States. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1919. 5c.) 


The eighteenth financial and economic annual of Japan, 1918. (Tok- 
yo: Department of Finance. 1918. Pp. 198. 
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section I. (Ottawa: Bureau of Statistics. 1919. Pp. xii, 49, 
xiii. 5c.) 

Statistical abstract of the United States, 1918. (Washington: Supt. 
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Fidelity Bldg. 1919. Pp. 58.) 
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Legislative Reference Bureau. 1919. Pp. 1054.) 
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1d Commerce 

REPORT KING tNpustTrY. In February, 1917, 
President Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate the , manufacture, storage, and distribution 
of foodst “oducts; and to determine whether there 
were “man , trusts, combinations, conspiracies, or 
restraints ny with the law or the public interest.” 
An importa vestigation into foodstuffs was the study 
of the meat Report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on th lustry, Summary and Part I, 1919, pp. 

III, 1919, pp. 325). 

The rep n does not cover the whole of the meat 
industry. irrying out a request of the President 
that it codper rtment of Agriculture agreed that the 
department he production of livestock and its 
marketing the stockyards, and should also investi- 
gate the r neat products; while the commission 
should ing tering of livestock, the wholesale dis- 
tribution of the activities of the packing companies 
generally. 

The com ng its report complains rather bitterly 
of the difficu 1 in making its investigation. It asserts 
that the big falsified returns that the commission 
had authorit he records of the companies, particu- 
larly their 3, were constructed to conceal rather than 
reveal the f rs and documents vital to the investigation 
were removs t schools were maintained for employees 
likely to be nd that the answers to the commission’s 
questionnai ( vy the packers more or less in unison in 
order that tradict one another. Notwithstanding 
these difficul n succeeded in unearthing a large amount 
of informati nd other, which it now presents with 
the assuranc losed underestimate rather than exag- 
gerate the gr ituation 

The comm he meat-packing industry is dominated 
by five leadit it ealls the Big Five. These five, in 


the order of re: Swift and Company, Armour and 


Company, M ny, Wilson and Company, and Cudahy 
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Packing Company. For some thirty years various packers, including 
at all times the Swift, Armour, and Morris companies, have been as- 
sociated in pools of one kind or another. In 1903 the principal pack- 
ers came within an ace of merging their properties in a single com- 
pany, but the premonition of the stock market panic of 1903 prevented 
this project from being carried through. After 1903 and until 1912 
the three leading packers kept in close touch with one another through 
the National Packing Company, a company organized to hold certain 
independent properties that had been acquired by the Swift, Armour, 
and Morris companies in the interests of the merger. The National 
Packing Company provided an excellent agency for the determination 
of general policies and for the control of the trade; for its directors 
were all representatives of the three leading packers. Since the dis- 
solution of the National Packing Company in 1912, under threat of a 
civil suit, the combination among the Big Five has largely taken the 
form of a livestock pool, whereunder the purchases of livestock sent 
to market are made in accordance with definite percentages, which are 
subject to revision from time to time as fundamental conditions change. 
This division of livestock purchases not only automatically regulates 
the relative volume of business of the Big Five, but insures substantial 
uniformity in the prices paid for livestock and thus in the prices at 
which dressed meats are sold. The meat combination is therefore 
essentially a pool, yet a highly effective one because of the unity of 
purpose that animates its members. It is not, however, the commis- 
sion asserts, merely a casual agreement, but a positive conspiracy for 
the regulation of the purchases of livestock and the sales of meat, the 
terms of which are established through documentary evidence found 
in the files of the packing companies. That the packers were aware 
of the illegality of this arrangement is evidenced, it is held, by the em- 
ployment in their minutes and memoranda of fictitious names, Mr. 
Armour, for example, being known as Sanford, and Mr. Morris as Klee. 

The dominant position of the Big Five in the meat-packing industry 
is shown by the figures for the total slaughter of animals by all con- 
cerns engaged in interstate commerce in meat. In 1916 the Big Five 
killed 86.4 per cent of the sheep and lambs slaughtered by companies 
distributing meat in interstate commerce; 82.2 per cent of the cattle; 
76.6 per cent of the calves; and 61.2 per cent of the hogs. For all of 
these animals combined the proportion of the Big Five was 69.1 per 
cent, the explanation of the lower percentage being that the slaughter 
of hogs, in which their control was least, much exceeds the combined 
slaughter of cattle, calves, and sheep. If we include the slaughter of 
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independ , ig companies not engaged in the interstate distri- 
bution t—wholesale local slaughterers the commission calls 
them—t! Five controlled 63.4 per cent of the slaughter of live- 
stock, as 1 with 69.1 per cent with these concerns excluded. 

In ob; to these conclusions the packers claim that they handle 
not to « third of the meat production of the United States, 
The wid ancy between the two figures the commission at- 
tributes t re of the packers to include the slaughter of affili- 
iated « | to the inclusion by them of the animals killed on 
farms f nsumption. The reasons of the commission for not 
including fa | retail butchering in determining the strength of 
the pa ed in the report.’ 

The Big Five is only partially indicated by a state- 
ment of t tion in the meat-packing industry. As the com- 
mission } they not only dominate the meat business but a 
large nu y-product industries; and they are steadily reaching 
out for ’ ver commodities that may be substituted for meat 
and its | lucts, not to mention commodities in entirely unrelated 
lines. The Big Five produce 22 per cent of the sole leather produced 
in this per cent of mixed fertilizers; 11.8 per cent of 
acid ph | 31.8 per cent of refined cottonseed oil. They 
handle half of the poultry, eggs, and cheese distributed in 
interstat« nd the leading packer (Swift and Company) is 
the bigg tor of butter in the United States. They are im- 
portant fa he production and distribution of condensed milk, 
canned f: : 1 vegetables and canned fish. The rapid develop- 
ment of t! ranch of the business is shown by the increase in the 
sale of canned ls by Armour and Company. In 1916 this con- 
pany sold ¢ 100 of canned goods and in 1917 about $16,000,000, 
whereas the 1ed sales in the latter year of Austin Nichols Com- 
pany and Sprague, Warner and Company, two of the leading independ- 
ent wholesale | s, were only about $6,000,000. Recently the Big 
Five have yun to deal in various staple groceries and vegetables, 
notably ri tatoes, beans, and coffee. What can be accomplished 
in this dir ; indicated in the fact that early in 1917 Armour 
and Company first began to handle rice, and during the course of the 
year it sold r 16,000,000 pounds, becoming within the space of one 
year the lead listributor of rice in the world. The Armour Grain 
Company, owned by the head of Armour and Company, handled in 
1917 nearly fourth of the grain receipts at Chicago, the world’s 

1 Part I 
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greatest grain market. The meat combination has thus not only in- 
tegrated its business fully, but has actually passed over into the stage 
of conglomeration; and at the present rate of expansion will control 
within a few years, according to the commission, the wholesale dis- 
tribution of the nation’s food supply. 

By what means have the Big Five been enabled to realize this domi- 
nating position in industry? The commission attributes it not pri- 
marily to exceptional efficiency but to monopolistic control of the dis- 
tributive machinery. Thus the Big Five largely control the stock- 
yards, with their collateral institutions such as terminal railways, ex- 
change buildings, cattle-loan banks, and market papers. They have 
a majority interest in 22 of the 50 livestock yards of the country; and 
through these 22 yards there pass 56.8 per cent of all the animals that 
are received at livestock markets. They have a minority interest in 
6 additional yards through which 27.7 per cent of the animals pass; 
and because of the fact that they constitute the principal buyers of 
livestock they can usually exercise control even though owning only 
a minority interest. Over 84 per cent of the animals, therefore, move 
through yards over which the Big Five exercise complete or practical 
control. 

The Big Five also have an important advantage through the owner- 
ship of private refrigerator cars for the transportation of all kinds 
of perishable foods. They own nearly 92 per cent of the beef refrig- 
erator cars that are operated upon the railroads of the country, where- 
as the independents own only 7 per cent. The railroads own practi- 
cally none, and therefore unless an independent concern does enough 
business to justify the purchase of refrigerator cars it is quite restricted 
in its market. 

The Big Five distribute their products through a system of branch 
houses and “peddler car” routes. The branch houses are storage sta- 
tions designed to receive food products from the packing plants, and 
are located in the larger towns. The peddler cars are essentially 
miniature branch houses on wheels, and are intended to serve the 
smaller communities whose consumption is not large enough to justify 
the establishment of a branch house. This system of wholesale dis- 
tribution through branch houses and peddler cars the commission de- 
clares to be the bulwark of the monopoly; there is virtually no limit to 
its expansion, it says, short of the complete monopolization of the pri- 
mary distribution of the country’s food. In this connection it is worthy 
of note that the Big Five thsough direct and indirect ownership are 


said to control nearly 45 per cent of all the cold storage space in the 
country. 
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r domination of all the important foods 
and having found the advantage of 
mopolistic control of the market places 


n and distribution the commission rec- 


juire, through the Railroad Admin- 

1 for the transportation of meat animals 
lared a Government monopoly. 

quire, through the Railroad Adminis- 

ssary stockyards of the country, to be 

to be operated under such conditions as 

arkets, with uniform scale of charges 

acquisition or establishment of such 

as the future development of live- 

states may require. This to include 


uire, through the Railroad Administra- 
rerator cars and all necessary equip- 
m and that such ownership be declared 


vent acquire such of the branch houses, 
uses as are necessary to provide facili- 
eting and storage of food products in the 
yn and consumption. The same to be 
as public markets and storage places 
afford an outlet for all manufacturers 
cts on equal terms. Supplementing the 
; thus acquired, the Federal Government 
\dministration, at the terminals of all 

yn and consumption, central wholesale 
facilities open to all upon payment 


es such a wide range, touches on a 
will prove of interest to specialists in 
vices are here noted: relative efficiency 
ident concerns (I, 74, III, 117); list of 
distributed by the Big Five (I, 95); 
progress, 1857-1917 (I, 235); descrip- 
); views of the Big Five and the small 


ks of meat (I, 488); questionnaires used 


history of meat pools (II, 11); the live- 
rnational meat pool (II, 99); combination 
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in the sale of meats in this country (II, 107); the formation of Wilson 
and Company (II, 159) ; business functions of the stockyards (III, 16) ; 
map of the stockyard markets (III, 27); country buying of livestock 
(III, 110); distribution of meat products (III, 116); map showing 
location of branch houses (III, 129); unfair practices in the render- 
ing business (III, 156); discussion of the Chicago stockyards situa- 
tion (III, 189); and detailed statistics of the concentration of inter- 
state and local wholesale slaughtering in 1916 (III, 311). 

The report unfortunately contains no index. In a document of this 
size covering such a great variety of matters this cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than a serious defect. 

Eviot Jones. 

Leland Stanford University. 


Tue CanapiaN Wueat Boarp. During the seasons of 1917 and 
1918, the grain crops of Canada were under the control of a Board of 
Grain Supervisors, exercising power in accordance with an Order in 
Council of June 11, 1917, and later orders. 

In view of the prospective uncertainty of prices and the instability 
of the market for the wheat crop of 1919, it was believed by the 
Canadian government that, in order to insure the early and steady 
movement of the crop and a fair price to producers, it was desirable 
that action should be taken looking toward the purchase, storage, 
movement, financing, and marketing of the wheat crop of 1919, and 
such other Canadian wheat as was undelivered on August 15, 1919, 
when the Board of Grain Supervisors would cease to function (see 
Commerce Reports, August 11 and 19, 1919). Accordingly, an Order 
in Council was passed on July 31 last, establishing the Canadian 
Wheat Board; it consists of ten members, and the chairman is Mr. 
James Stewart of Winnipeg. 

This body has been granted extensive powers in connection with the 
buying and selling of wheat and flour. It has authority to take de- 
livery of the grain at such places in Canada as it may designate. Pay- 
ment is made to the producers or to other persons delivering the wheat 
in accordance with a schedule of prices, prepared by the board and 
approved by the government, in which due consideration is given to 
grade or quality and place of delivery. The board is further author- 
ized to sell wheat to Canadian millers at prices and conditions to be 
determined by itself; the price is to be governed as nearly as possible 
by the price of the commodity of the same grade in the world’s market, 
regard being had to cost of transportation, handling, and storage. If 
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cess of domestic requirements, as would of 

1y be sold to overseas purchasers. Provision 

the producers or others delivering the wheat 

riven “participation certificates” which entitle 

» rata, at a later date, in any profits accruing 

ling transactions of the board. 

ig for the wheat when delivered is provided 

through chartered banks upon presentation to 

| by the board. The government guarantees the 

with interest not to exceed 6 per cent, such 
them in honoring such vouchers. 

ing, the board has power to determine the 

manufactured, and to fix maximum prices or 

h mill products shall be sold. Flour may be 

a price to be determined by the board, and 

\uthority is given to control in whatever 

ible the export and sale of flour abroad. With 

n facilities as bearing upon the board’s ac- 

g, and delivering wheat and flour, it may 

<e tonnage and distribute cars for shipments by 


Avarp L. BisHopr. 


Oi anp Gas Inpustry. With the assistance of 
tably the Bureau of Mines, Geological Sur- 
ration, the Treasury Department has com- 

rmation for taxpayers deriving incomes from 
Its chief interest to students of accounting 

tment of depletion and depreciation. 
mplification of the law and those regulations 
ver this industry. Part II contains esti- 
of equipment used in the oil and gas in- 
mpts to provide a scientific basis for the esti- 


erves of oil. 


riven to a clarification of the terms “capital 

These are distinct and almost entirely 
sum’’ is the amount returnable to the tax- 
and depreciation allowances; the “invested 


determining war-profits credits and excess- 
:pital” is the actual cash or its equivalent, 
tion in value of assets may be included except 
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such proportion of depreciation or depletion which represents the 
realization of appreciation of value at March 1, 1913, or any subse- 
quent date, and which is undistributed and used or employed in the 
business. The “capital sum,” on the other hand, may represent bor 
rowed funds, also amounts based upon a valuation as of March 1, 
1913, or within thirty days after discovery of oil or gas by the tax- 
payer. 

The manual contains not only those articles of “Regulations 45” 
treating depletion, depreciation, and amortization but also much ad- 
ditional matter intended to supplement them and to explain their ap- 
plication. Considerable space is also given to a discussion of the va- 
rious methods of computing depletion of gas reserves, season for test- 
ing wells, and the keeping of adequate records thereof, and details as 
to the information required by the Treasury Department in substan- 
tiation of claims. 

Part III, which comprises about one half of the volume, contains a 
most interesting application of plotted curves to the determination of 
the future productivity and the reserves of oil wells. It has been 
proven that the decline in productivity of oil wells follows a definite 
law which is stated thus: 

“If two wells under similar conditions produce equal amounts during 
any given year the amounts they will produce thereafter, on the aver- 
age, will be approximately equal, regardless of their relative ages.” 

Future production curves are given for all principal oil fields in 
the United States and these are also translated into tables which ap- 
pear in the text of the manual. 


A, SA.iers. 
Yale University. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the federal De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the following numbers: 
Miscellaneous Series: 


No. 76, International Trade in Footwear Other than Rubber, Sum- 
marizing the Import Statistics of Boots and Shoes for 1908 
and 1913, prepared by Edward Whitney (Washington, 1919, 
pp. 93). This contains textual explanations showing the 
present state of market conditions in the various countries. 

No. 81, Selling in Foreign Markets; Selected Readings from Published 
Statements of Business Men and Reports of Experts on 
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yed in Export Trade, compiled by G. E. Sni- 
The volume was prepared jointly by the 
for Vocational Education and the Bureau of 
estic Commerce. Among the chapter head- 
of export sales problems; Study of the 
sales problems; The export middleman; 
es; Traveling salesmen; Correspondence, 
dvertising; Export combinations; Terms of 
Delivery of the goods. The extracts re- 
ected from a wide range of material and 
in a convenient form a large amount of ma- 
difficult to find. 
of South Australia, compiled by H. P. Star- 


ates; Showing Production, Imports, Ex- 
yunts Available for Consumption of Various 
United States by Years Specified (pp. 559- 
taken from Statistical Abstract of the United 


osition of the United Kingdom: 1912-1918, 
Paton (pp. 160). This is the first of a series 


tries during the war which were prepared 
with the general economic work carried on in 
Research and Statistics of the War Trade 
are now being published by the Depart- 
The volume covers only the more im- 

»f trade, industry, finance, and shipping. 

le a consideration of the labor situation, 


and other schemes of social reform. 


Leather, and Supplies in Argentina, Uru- 

y, by H. G. Brock (pp. 182). 

Leather, and Supplies in Brazil, by H. G. 
Markets for Railway Materials, Equipment, 
by F. Rea (pp. 339). Maps and photographs 
economic development. 


Vethods in Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, by J. W. 
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Tariff Series: 

No. 89A, Supplement to British Control of Imports and Exports, by 
L. Domeratzky (pp. 16). 
No. 40, Customs Tariff of Nicaragua, July, 1919 (pp. 102). 

The Office of the Secretary of Labor at Washington is giving cir- 
culation to a report on Employment and Natural Resources, by Ben- 
ton MacKaye, showing possibilities of making new opportunities for 
employment through the settlement and development of agricultural 
and forest lands and other resources (Washington, pp. 144, maps). 


The United States Tariff Commission has issued in its Tariff In- 
formation series, No. 11, Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals, 
1918 (pp. 102). 

The second volume of the Census of Manufactures, 1914 has been 
published by the Bureau of the Census. It contains reports for se- 
lected industries (Washington, pp. 1047). 

The Bureau of the Census has issued its bulletin on Municipal 
Markets in Cities Having a Population of over 30,000, 1918-1919 
(pp. 56). It contains sections on: Financial administration of mar- 
kets; Emergency distribution of food; Public-market law of Massa- 
chusetts; State aid to municipal markets in New York; and Com- 
munity markets. 

The federal Bureau of Mines has published in its Minerals In- 
vestigations series a pamphlet on Zinc Industry in Belgium, by March 
F. Chase (May, 1919, pp. 8). 

The Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture 1918 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 760), contains articles on: Cattle loans and 
their value to investors, by C. S. Cole; Following the produce markets, 
by G. B. Fiske; Cotton warehousing, by R. L. Newton and J. M. 
Workman; and Arable land in the United States, by O. E. Baker and 
H. M. Strong. 

Marketing Papers issued by the State Marketing Bureau of Florida 


contains in series 1, number 3 (Jacksonville, pp. 240) various articles 
on codperative methods. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has issued pamphlets 
on Financial and Business Conditions in the United States (Sept. 20, 
1919) and American Goods and Foreign Markets (Sept. 26, 1919). 


Swift and Company have made an Analysis and Criticism of Part II 
of the Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Meat Packing 
Industry of November 25, 1918 (Apr. 5, 1919, pp. 97). 
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Corporations 


Ri MMITTEE ON Trusts or THE British MUnistry 
oF Ri In February, 1918, the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion bable extension of trade associations and com- 
binat committee to consider what action, if any, was 
necessa the public interest. This committee, which in- 
cluded rs Messrs. Percy Ashley, J. A. Hobson, and 
Sidn ts report in April, 1919 (Report of the Commit- 
tee o British Ministry of Reconstruction, Imperial 
House, |} London, Cd. 9236, pp. 43, 6d.). 

Th to five parts: first, the report and conclusions of 
the com |, a study of trade organizations and combinations 
in the | K 1, prepared by Mr. John Hilton (the secretary 
of the from evidence presented to the committee; third, 
notes a relating to combinations, written by Sir John 
Macdon , report on combinations in the building material 
trades; a1 morandum on industrial combinations by Mr. 
Percy 

Eas valuable portion of the report is the study of trade 
organiz jinations by Mr. Hilton, the secretary of the 
commit Hilton divides his study into eight sections. The 
first t transition from a state of competition to one of 
combin sses the good in competition, the immorality 
and wa petition, and the possibilities of and impulse to 
combina tement of the “competitive theory,” which the 
‘author nd less aplicable to the business life of to- 
day, is nusual clearness. The remaining sections deal 
with ty n, the extent and significance of combination, 
the acl mbination (a discussion of economies), the 
dangers n, circumstantial safeguards, special cases and 
aspects f “deferred rebates” and “‘tying clauses’), and 
finally 

Spec 1 be made of the section on circumstantial 
safegua the author effectually disposes of the argument 
that th rotected by certain natural safeguards against the 
exactio1 f unreasonable prices. The natural safeguards re- 
ferred t fect of high prices on sales; the competition of other 
articles | be substituted for the monopolized article; poten- 
tial con monopolized line; the balance of power among 
trusts, as trust is restrained by virtue of the fact that an- 
other tr ; its main market; the competition of codperative 
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societies; foreign competition; and a sense of equity and prudence on 
the part of the trust managers. In a concise discussion the author 
shows the failure of these so-called safeguards to protect the public 
fully. 

Coming to remedies, Mr. Hilton discusses briefly nationalization, 
public competition, profit limitation, excess profits taxes, publicity, 
state control of monopoly prices, and supervision generally. No 
panacea, however, is offered; the purpose of the author throughout the 
whole of his report is to present fairly the opposing considerations in 
order that the reader may form his own conclusions as to the advis- 
ability of permitting combinations to exist and as to the measures to be 
taken by the state in dealing with them. 

The report and conclusions of the whole committee, though of less 
interest to economists, are likely to exert more legislative influence. 
The committee found that there was in every important branch of in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom an increasing tendency to the forma- 
tion of trade associations and combinations, having for their purpose 
the restriction of competition and the control of prices. This tendency 
had been notably strengthened by the circumstances of the war, under 
which the government had found it convenient to deal with organiza- 
tions representative of the various trades. The committee expressed 
the opinion that the habit of codperation and discussion on matters of 
common concern thus formed would do away with much of the an- 
tagonism that had formerly characterized the relations between manu- 
facturers, and would promote the formation of associations and even 
more binding organizations. During the war, it observed, these or- 
ganizations had been held in check by the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations and by the fact that the government in some instances 
constituted practically a consumer’s combination. With the conclusion 
of peace, however, the government would possess less power; and it 
was therefore necessary, bearing in mind the dangers inherent in an 
agency that controls prices, to establish some governmental machinery 
to meet the new conditions. The recommendation of the committee 
was that there be created a tribunal for the investigation of the oper- 
ation of combines and trusts similar to the commissions and tribunals 
in the United States and the British colonies. Some such legislation 
was held to be highly desirable in view of the public mistrust of com- 
binations and in order to preserve the pelitical and social stability of 
the state. 

Four members of the committee, though they signed the report, be- 
cause they agreed with its recommendations so far as they went, 
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issued voice their opinion that these recommenda- 
tions to safeguard the public interest. In order to 
protect igainst the evils of private monopoly—the 
endea\ ciations and combinations was held to be 
ineffec 1e minority recommended that the monopo- 
lized s rmed by the coéperative societies (which had 
steadfa ter combinations), or by the municipalities, or, 
wher ; national in scope, by the state. The minority 
did not operation in every case, yet it did express the 
earnest t the best safeguard against private monopoly 
was 


Exuiot Jones. 
Lelat 1 University. 


The hea he Committee on Interstate Commerce, United 
States S , 1919, on Relingquishment of Government Con- 
trol of 7 1 Telegraph Lines have been printed (Washing- 
ton, p} 


The Lib: Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared a 


typewr il list entitled Some Comments on the Plumb 
Plan, re n, Sept. 20, 1919, pp. 20). This bureau has 
also issued References to Books and Articles on the Adamson 
Eight H ember, 1917, revised (pp. 22). 

The ge National Bank has made a Digest of Rail- 
road B New York, pp. 23). 

A su parison of Railroad Bills Now Before Congress 
has been | in tabular form by the Equitable Trust Company 
of New 

Among tility reports are: 

Fourt innual Reports of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of 6-1918 (Denver, pp. 191). 

Sines t of the Public Utilities Commission of Con- 
necticut rd, pp. 684). 

Thirty ial Report of the Board of Gas and Electric 
Light ¢ Massachusetts, 1918 (Boston, pp. 295, 532). 

Ninth A t of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
of New J 8 (pp. 201). 

Twelft 2eport of the Public Service Commission, Second 
District, ! 1918, vol. I (pp. 653). 
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The Laws of Colorado relating to Public Utilities have been revised 
and reprinted as a separate (Denver, Public Utilities Commission, 


pp. 58). 


Labor 


Tue Nationat Inpustriat Conrerence. When the National In- 
dustrial Conference convened in Washington, on October 6, it was with- 
out organization or program. The first three days of the conference 
were devoted to preliminary work of organization. No agenda having 
been prepared and no definite business being before the conference, 
the chairman on the fourth day requested the three groups to lay be- 
fore it propositions upon which action was desired. 

From the Public Group came a number of resolutions, including a 
plan prepared by the Secretary of Labor for the adjustment of labor 
disputes. These resolutions endorsed works councils, the stabilization 
of employment, the creation of a National Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, the right to organize for collective bargaining, and the 
passage by Congress of an anti-profiteering act similar to that of Great 
Britain. The resolutions emanating from the Public Group had each 
been presented by individuals and had been assented to by the group 
for formal presentation as germane to the purpose of the conference; 
in other words, the resolutions of the Public Group in no way indi- 
cated its attitude nor in any way prejudiced one way or the other the 
attitude of any individual composing it. 

With the Labor Group the case was different. Mr. Gompers, in 
presenting the report of that group, stated that it had met for several 
days prior to the conference and had “reached an unanimous conclu- 
sion upon the subject-matter to present for the consideration of the 
conference. There is no pride of authorship in any of the proposals. 
They are the unanimous conclusions of our group.”* The report was 
made up of a resolution for the arbitration of the steel strike and of 
eleven propositions. The conference was asked to declare in favor of: 


1, The right of wage-earners to organize. 

2. The right to bargain collectively through trade unions. 

3. The right to be represented in negotiations and adjustments by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

4. The right of free speech, press and assembly. 

5. The right of employers to organize. 

6. a. The eight-hour day, with one day’s rest in seven. 

b. Time and one-half for overtime work. 
7. The right of all wage-earners to a living wage. 


1 Official Proceedings, stenographic transcript, p. 173. 
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r equal work for women. 
health of women workers. 
»f children under sixteen. 
nal conference board and similar boards in the 
ation and objects similar to those of the Whit- 
11. Py 
the de 
The 
lution 


n into the United States until two years after 


Employers’ Group presented: first, a reso- 
1ppointment of a congressional committee to 
érdination of all government reports and for 

| information through the census; and, second, 
; to govern the employment relation in industry. 


recomn 
the secu 
a stateme 
This sta 
pared by 
Industria 


iples, it was explained, “was originally pre- 
the Employers’ Group named by the National 
Board, referred by the group to a committee 

elements of the group . . . and, therefore, 
n that form; the authorship consequently being 

the [ National] Industrial Conference Board 

accepted readily from the committee of the 
group. ‘J les asserted: 

1. Incr necessary, and restriction of production by either 
employer ndemned, 

2. The est 
unit. 


8. Conditions ild be reasonably safe and satisfactory for the 
workers, ffort should 


d be made to give steady employment. 
4. a. W é ficient to maintain a family at a reasonable stand- 
ard of livin; regard for quantity and quality of productive effort, 


compose 
comes tot 
the orig 


with su 


t the industry is to be regarded as the productive 


and value ai 
. equal pay with men for equal work and be given 
equal oppor 
5. a. Th vork schedule should be the week, with one day’s 
rest in se 
b. Ov 
6. Eacl 
justment 
7. All 
is not us¢ 
8. Every 


as possible be avoided. 


ld possess within itself adequate means for ad- 


sociate, provided the resulting collective power 
»1 others without their consent. 
er of employers or of employees, should be 
legally an n conduct and that of its agents. 

9. Freed itract is to be maintained and protected. 

10. The be interfered with and the employer shall not be 
required t who are not his employees. 
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11. The strike and lockout shall be permissible in private industry as a last 
resort, but no strikes in public utility or government service shall be tolerated, 

12. Training of industrial workers through apprenticeship systems and ex- 
tension of vocational education is needed. 


No method whereby these principles might be put into operation 
was suggested, but it was recommended “that such methods . . . be 
worked out by the individual establishments in conjunction with their 
employees and by industry as a whole.” 

These matters, almost all of vital importance and involving issues 
and questions of policy in which the groups in the conference and the 
country as a whole had a direct interest, came before the conference in 
the first two days after the necessary work of organization had been 
accomplished. On the succeeding days further resolutions continued 
to be submitted by each of the three groups. From the Public Group, 
for example, came resolutions touching questions of federal loans for 
farm buildings, industrial housing, child and woman labor, employment 
exchanges, salaries of federal civil service employees, profit sharing, 
as well as several resolutions relating to systems of employee repre- 
sentation. From the Labor Group came a resolution to give employees 
the right to sit on managerial boards of all public service corporations, 
and another for a system of free public employment offices. From the 
Employers’ Group, also came an agricultural program involving a 
lengthy statement of principles and touching many issues affecting the 
farmers, such as farm production, coéperative marketing, farm or- 
ganizations, storage and financing of agriculture. Thus, it will be 
seen that while the conference started with no program and with no 
idea of the work that it would consider, almost from the first important 
matters came before it for attention. 

Out of this medley of resolutions, declarations, and statements there 
were two resolutions that came prominently before the Industrial Con- 
ference and which became storm centers of discussion. One of these, 
the first to be presented and the most vexing in character, was the reso- 
lution to arbitrate the strike in the steel industry. The second, the 
one upon which the conference reached an impasse, was on collective 
bargaining. These two will be discussed in the order named. 

On the fourth day of the conference Mr. Gompers “on behalf of the 
Labor Group” offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That whereas the nation-wide strike now in progress in the steel 
industry of America affects not only the men and women directly concerned, 
but tends to disturb the relations between employers and workers throughout 
our industrial life; and 

Whereas, this conference is called for the purpose of stabilizing industries 
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better relation between employers and employees; 


wishes to manifest its sincere and fair desire to 
ljusting this pending grave industrial conflict; 


mprising this conference select two of its num- 
» constitute a committee to which shall be referred 
workers and employers in the steel industry 


committee this conference requests the work- 
return to work and the employers to reinstate 


onference this resolution was passed to the 
sideration. 
solution was reported back to the conference 
two of the groups in the committee having 
the recommendation, but a majority, in num- 


tee having voted in favor of the resolution be- 


nference.”* In the committee, the resolution 


effect that the members of the proposed arbi- 

might be selected either from within or from 
mbership. 

Group asked the chairman of the confer- 

, to declare the subject-matter of this resolu- 

work of the conference. This responsibility 

ecept, saying: “It seems to me it must be for 


r or not any matter that is brought before you 


juestion as to how capital and labor can be 
[t becomes a question of judgment for the 


presented by a member of the Public Group 
nce should merely offer to the parties in 
ervices of a committee of six, in case the 
way of reaching an agreement by themselves. 
mittee would be binding—‘“their decision to 
ent was lost by the unanimous vote of the 


teel strike resolution was before the confer- 
ilways had difficulty in reaching a final vote. 
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It seemed as if some members of the conference avoided it as they 
would avoid a live wire. The Labor Group alone defended the propo- 
sition by arguments and by threats. It was argued that American in- 
dustry would very soon meet disaster if the steel strike went on, be- 
cause of the basic character of that industry and that the deadlock 
could be broken only by such intervention as was provided in the 
resolution; that the American Federation of Labor was the safest and 
sanest medium through which to work for creating a general feeling 
of responsibility in keeping wage contracts and disciplining those who 
broke such contracts. It was threatened that a defeat of this resolu- 
tion would certainly result in the radical element among organized 
labor getting into control and that revolution and anarchy would be 
sure to follow. 

Those who objected to the resolution argued: first, that it diverted 
the conference from its original purpose; second, that the taking up 
of the steel strike would prove a bad precedent because other impor- 
tant strikes were in existence with equal claims for attention; third, 
that this strike had already been considered by the President of the 
United States; and, fourth, that the strike was at the moment under 
investigation by a committee of the United States Senate. 

A motion to postpone consideration of the resolution was made and 
lost. For a moment it looked as if the resolution would come to a 
final vote. The chairman of the conference asked the leader of the 
Public Group how that group voted on the resolution. A recess was 
asked for in order that the group might consult on the question. Im- 
mediately, a point of order was made that the time had arrived for 
the conference to adjourn for that day. Once more the resolution 
escaped a final vote. 

When the conference reiissembled on the next day, and when the 
preliminary business was over, the pending steel strike resolution came 
up again, like Banquo’s ghost. Before the chairman could call for a 
vote the following resolution was offered by the leader of the Public 
Group: 

Moved, that action on the steel strike resolution be deferred until the gen- 
eral committee reports on the question of collective bargaining, and that the 


general committee be directed to report on this question not later than Thurs- 
day afternoon at 2.30 p. m.6 


This meant that the report should be returned to the conference by 
2.30 on the following day. 
On this proposal the Public Group and the Labor Group voted in 


6 Proceedings, p. 383-386. 
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favo Group against. By a ruling of the chairman of 
the ‘tion was declared carried, thus preventing the 


resol passed to the general committee. Much protest 
aros yn of the chairman. Objection, however, was 
mad conference adjourned under instruction to the 
gene! I to bring in a resolution on collective bargaining 
befor strike matter was again considered. This resolution, 
theref red from view for the time being. 

On y, the collective bargaining resolutions having 
been pa the steel strike resolution came once more before 
the con more too an attempt was made to adjourn the 
meeting was taken, but was unsuccessful. A vote at last 
becan 
The ¢ -ublic Group ready to vote? 

Mr 

The Employers’ Group ready to vote? 

Mr. V I Employers’ Group by the required majority votes “No.” 

The r Group vote? 

Mr. 

Thus, fi <ing resolution was taken out of the conference. 

Why v ficult for this resolution to reach a final vote in the 
confer inly, the Labor Group did not change its position 
on it. | ntly favorable. With equal certainty, the posi- 
tion of 1 vers’ Group did not change on it, for it was con- 
sistent ( If there was uncertainty of position, therefore, 
it was a Public Group. The record is clear that this group 
was div i 

Keepir tentious matter” so persistently before the Indus- 
trial Co lid much to color the discussion on the collective 
bargaining tions, and it created friction within the conference 
because it tentiou It prevented the arrangement of an or- 
derly and i p! lure of business. Almost from the first mo- 
ment of luction, its final defeat was apparent. In spite of 
these fa lesign or through mismanagement of the con- 
ference it vas for long impossible to get rid of the steel strike 
issue. ( no group in the conference gained any material ad- 
vantage « ym the discussion or from final action on this matter. 

Alth« resolutions dealing with the subject of collective 
bargaining referred to the general committee, none came be- 
fore the until after the steel strike resolution had been 


temporarily iside by the motion directing the general committee 
7 Proc 


I 
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This 
report of the general committee was to the effect that no agreement 


to report within twenty-four hours on collective bargaining. 


had been reached on a statement of the collective bargaining principle, 
but that the Labor Group and the Public Group in the committee had 
voted to recommend a resolution to the conference. 
Group had dissented. 
committee, together with the resolution on collective bargaining, should 


The Employers’ 
By a motion that this report of the general 


become the report of the conference, the issue of collective bargaining 


was launched. 


In order to understand the relationship of this original, so-called 
Chadbourne resolution and the substitute proposed by the Employers’ 
Group, they are shown together as follows: 


The original resolution 

(called the Chadbourne Resolution). 

The right of wage-earners to or- 
ganize in trade and labor unions, to 
bargain collectively, to be represented 
by representatives of their own choos- 
ing in negotiations and adjustments 
with employers in respect to wages, 
hours of labor, and relations and con- 
ditions of employment is recognized. 

This must not be understood as 
limiting the right of any wage-earner 
to refrain from joining any organi- 
zation or to deal directly with his 
employer if he so chooses. 


The substitute resolution of the 
Employers’ Group. 

RESOLVED; That without in any 
way limiting the right of a wage- 
earner to refrain from joining any 
association or to deal directly with 
his employer as he chooses, the right 
of wage-earners in private, as dis- 
tinguished from Government employ- 
ment, to organize in trade and labor 
unions, in shop industrial councils, or 
other lawful form of association, to 
bergain collectively, to be represented 
by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjust- 
ments with employers in respect to 
wages, hours of labor, and other con- 
ditions of employment is recognized; 
and the right of the employer to deal 
or not to deal with men or groups of 
men who are not his employees and 
chosen by and from among them is 
recognized; and no denial is intended 
of the right of an employer and his 
workers voluntarily to agree upon the 
form of their representative relations. 


It is to be noted that the first paragraph of the original (Chadbourne) 
resolution was taken literally from the first three propositions of the 
Labor Group referred to above, and that the second paragraph (the 
so-called “Endicott tail”) marks the compromise effected in the general 
committee by the members of the Public Group and the Labor Group. 
It is to be further noted that the substitute resolution offered by the 
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lopts the phraseology of the original resolution in 
sssible. A comparison of these two resolutions 
ntial differences are these: 
resolution states the right of the wage-earner to 
organ il councils or other lawful form of association out- 


side 
2. I resolution distinguishes between private enterprise 


and 

3. TI t resolution states the right of the employer to deal 
or n n who are not in his employ. 
As th rressed, these three differences stood out more 


and n 


The La p, while endorsing the original resolution, declared 
that in 1 paragraph they had made the utmost concession 
possible rtance of the concession, however, is not readily 
apparel lelegates of the Railroad Brotherhoods who rep- 
resent a shop industry, this addendum may be considered 
somewha ssion. The spokesmen of the Labor Group de- 
clared ag gain that no further compromise was to be expected. 

The ;’ Group defended their substitute resolution, as 
against inal, on the ground that the original resolution was 
ambigu i be interpreted as excluding all forms of labor 
organizat r than trade and labor unions, that it would place 
the infl the conference in favor of compelling employers to 
deal wit itatives of trade and labor unions, and that the 
rights of ition and of collective bargaining under this resolu- 
tion ap} : it distinction to government as well as to private 
employm: [They held that, constructively, they granted in their 
resolutio1 t to organize, the broad right of collective bargain- 
ing, and rtain industries, the public interest was paramount 
over priv t. They said, too, that the substitute resolution 
protected 1) shop principle. 

The | seemed, at first, to agree with the Labor Group 
on the ¢ bour1 solution. During the discussion in the general 
committe: . statements were made by two members of the 
Labor Gr 1s reported to the conference, that this resolution would 
apply to ind labor unions and to these only. This narrow in- 
terpretat d certain members of the Public Group to shift their 
position. A ult of this change of opinion in the Public Group, 
a substitute re ion was offered as follows: 


The rigl vage-earners to organize in associations of their own choosing, 
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to bargain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own 
choosing in negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, 
hours of labor, and relations and conditions of employment, is recognized. 

This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage-earner to 
refrain from joining any organization or to deal directly with his employer 
if he so chooses. 

When it was found that this second substitute resolution found no 
favor with the Labor Group, a third substitute resolution emanated 
from the Public Group. This was an evident attempt at compromise 
with the Labor Group. The only difference between this and the 
original was the addition, after “trade and labor unions,” of the words 
“and other organizations.” The Labor Group, however, would not en- 
dorse this. The Employers’ Group had throughout opposed these 
substitute resolutions for the same reasons as applied to the original 
resolution. 

The vote taken on this series of resolutions is of interest. On the 
substitute offered by the Employers’ Group, which first came to vote, 
the Public Group and the Labor Group stood together in opposing it. 
On the first substitute resolution offered by the Public Group, the 
Labor Group stood with the Employers’ Group against it. On the 
second substitute resolution offered by the Public Group, Labor again 
stood with the Employers against it. When a vote was taken on the 
original Chadbourne resolution, the Public Group and the Employers’ 
Group voted together against it. 

The significance of the voting on these resolutions is important. 
It showed conclusively that the Labor Group really did intend that the 
original resolution should be confined to collective dealing between em- 
ployers and trade and labor unions. 

All the resolutions on collective bargaining, as well as the steel 
strike resolution, having finally been taken from before the confer- 
ence, the way appeared clear for beginning an orderly procedure of 
business. When the conference reassembled on the following day, there 
was read to it an appeal from the President of the United States for a 


continuance of patience and forbearance on the part of all the groups. 


It was into this situation that the chairman of the Labor Group once 
again introduced the collective bargaining issue. He offered the fol- 
lowing resolution to the conference: 

The right of wage-earners to organize without discrimination, to bargain 
collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in 


negotiations and adjustments with employers in respect to wages, hours of 
labor, and relations and conditions of employment is recognized. 
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s requiring the resolution to be sent 


i brought it up at once for vote in the 


and the Labor Group voted in favor 


pposed it by a majority of ten to four. 
or Group withdrew from the confer- 


eding discussion that the Industrial 


it wealth of material with which to 


\ffered were some bearing upon the 
es in American industry. It was not, 


that the conference failed to achieve 
edly, too, it was the time of practical 
action by representative groups of 
opportunity for enlightening the 
them in a clear, unprejudiced way 
rtain critical phases of industry, was 
for constructive action was equal to 
h to work, 


fortune that the steel strike, in itself 
ive been thrust into the conference al- 


deliberations and should have been 
Employers’ Group and the Labor 
ms which would readily afford a 
e. There might have developed an 


idered constructive issues. Whether 


strike measure, or whether the situ- 


of the chairman or of any group 


1) open question, but that the measure 
t unfortunate one is beyond doubt. 
like the steel strike, was brought 
All the members of the Employers’ 
tory discussion of the resolutions on 
d until the preliminary collateral is- 


e of the most unfortunate features of 


ust here. It was impossible for the 


yr Group to determine how far they 


nstructive program for American in- 


ment was blocked by the steel strike 
ctive bargaining issue. The experi- 

may well show the futility of call- 
a carefully prepared agenda. 


| 
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Some good, nevertheless, will arise from the Industrial Conference 
at Washington. For those who were in attendance and for those who 
will study’ with care the opinions presented there on many live issues 
of the day, there is much of value to be learned. Undoubtedly, for 
those who participated in the conference, the educational value is con- 
siderable. It is also no small achievement to have brought together 
from various parts of the country a heterogeneous group, like that of 
the Employers’ Group, and to have had them develop a clear statement 
of principles which in their opinion should govern the employment 
relation in industry. 

C. S. Duncan. 

Member of Research Staff, National Industrial Conference Board. 


Tue Computation oF Lasor Turnover. In the June Review, 
Paul H. Douglas criticizes the method of computing labor turnover 
which was recommended by the National Association of Employment 
Managers at their annual meeting in May, 1918, and since adopted by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and proposes an alterna- 
tive method. 

There are two points involved. First, should the number of separa- 


tions from the establishment or the number of persons hired to replace 


these who have left be used as the dividend in the computative process ; 
and, second, should the average daily attendance of employees or the 
average number of employees on the payroll be used as the divisor. Mr. 
Douglas advocates the second alternative in either case. In regard to 
the second, or minor point, I agree with him, but, I believe that his 
proposed substitution of replacements for separations in the formula 
is not satisfactory. 

His method of computation follows logically from his definition of 
labor turnover, which is that labor turnover is “simply the number of 
men hired by a given business unit to take the places of men who have 
left.” “Turnover,” he adds, “in this sense is exactly similar to the 
use of the term by any retail merchant to indicate the disposal of cer- 
tain units and their replacement by other units. Turnover as such 
does not begin until replacement occurs.” But is this what the term 
“turnover” means? We should expect it to mean that a unit, whether 
of merchandise or labor, is turned over when relations with that unit 
cease. It would not seem to be at all necessary that a new relationship 
be established with a succeeding unit in order that the first might be 
said to have been turned over. And, contrary to Mr. Douglas, this 
seems to be the accepted meaning of the term. Mr. Nystrom, for ex- 
ample, says in his Economics of Retailing (p. 181): “Each complete 


1Tue American Economic Review, vol. IX (June, 1919), p. 402. 
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) merchandise is known as a ‘turnover.’” A 
yment Manager’s Committee of the Atlantic 
ition states that out of more than 200 ex- 


‘ 


ment and others to whom the question was 
i definitely from the proposition that the 
the termination of employment and not 


her employee. It is not stated in this re- 


received from all of the persons to whom 


the statement that the “conclusion is 


ted by nearly all experts in employment 
voting was at least sufficient to be rep- 
seems, has nothing to do with the turn- 
w one. If our process of computing labor 


with the obvious and accepted meaning of 


it must be based upon separations, not 
untage lies with the separations method. 
his method is more significant, both to 
, than the percentage derived by the re- 
ect of this question that the public is most 
) which employment is continuous, that is, 
labor force. Dividing the total labor 
payroll will not give an ideal stability in- 
to it than if the number of replacements 
imber of separations, if these two should 
nstability is separations; replacements de- 
or the ability of the employer to fill the 
to fill positions does not give perfect sta- 


msequently, the replacements method will 


3h to know. 
mputation based on the number of separa- 
int to the employer than the result of a 
mber of replacements. If men are laid 
will not reflect the pathological condi- 
ikes the decrease in the work force ad- 
licated by the other method. 
the efficiency of the labor department of 
learly indicated by comparing replace- 
ns with the payroll, for then a failure of 
kes necessary the reduction of the force 
resulting percentage. But if the em- 
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ployer desires to replace those who have left, it is the clearly recog- 
nized duty of the labor department to find the needed men. If this 
cannot be done, the computation on the basis of replacements will not 
indicate the efficiency of the department. 

There seems to be no practical reason why we should substitute the 
replacement method for the separations method in the labor turnover 
computation. In other words, there seems to be no reason why the 
labor turnover computation should not be in line with the meaning of 
the word “turnover.” H. G. Hayes. 


Yale University. 


Recent bulletins of the United States Department of Labor have 
appeared as follows: 

No. 254, International Labor Legislation and the Society of Nations, 
by Stephan Bauer (Washington, May, 1919, pp. 135). There 
are chapters on: International labor protection programs of 
1916 and 1917; International regulation of the right of com- 
bination, of social insurance, of the protection of children and 
of females, of working hours, etc. 

Joint Industrial Councils in Great Britain (July, 1919, pp. 
207). This contains reports of a committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed and other official documents 
relating to works committees and joint industrial councils. 

Labor Legislation of 1918 (June, 1919, pp. 169). This 
compilation is a summary of state labor legislation made by 


Lindley D. Clark. 


The Working Conditions Service of the United States Department of 
Labor has reprinted an address by W. M. Leiserson on Employment 
Management, Employee Representation, and Industrial Democracy 
(Washington, pp. 15). 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has issued part 3 of the Administration of Child Labor Laws. It 


deals with the Employment-Certificate System of Maryland and was 
prepared by Francis H. Bird and Ella A. Merritt (Washington, 1919, 
pp. 127). 


The hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor held in 
January, 1919, on Social and Industrial Conditions in the United 
States have been printed. This is largely devoted to a statement 
by Mr. Gompers. 
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’ Commerce has published a series 
various labor problems. Among 


1919, on Shop Committees and 


he Bureau of State Research. It 


tablishments which have already put 
the 


analysis is made more helpful 
les covering the different systems. 
York Department of Labor for 
rk Labor Laws Enacted in 1919 
Information, pp. 72). This de- 
ion of the New York state Labor 
nd Annotations to August 1, 1919 


Causey, Foster § Company has 
14). 
assachusetts has compiled the eigh- 


Organizations in Massachusetts 
ie following have been re- 


Commission of Colorado, 1918 


e Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1918 
(Harti 


the Statistics of Labor, 1918 (Bos- 
18; pt. III, pp. 95; pt. IV, pp. 54). 
he Commissioner of Labor of Nevada, 


Maryland State Board of 
nore, pp. 306). 
Department of Labor and the De- 
braska, 1917-1918 (pp. 258, 69). 
the Bureau of Labor of West Vir- 


pp. 99). 


s, Credit, and Banking 
INTER rPartsoNns, a highly interesting and trust- 
worthy published by the Department of Com- 


merce of government in coéperation with the War 
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Industries Board (Washington, 1919, pp. xiv, 395, 25c.). The volume 
was prepared by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell with the assistance of 
Margaret L. Goldsmith and Florence K. Middaugh, and is a contribu- 
tion to the History of Prices During the War as originally planned by 
the War Industries Board. It aims to compare the rise of prices in 
the United States and other countries, belligerent and neutral, from 
1913 to 1918 inclusive. 

The bulk of the report consists of tables of statistics. There are 
more than twenty text figures or charts embodying the results of sta- 
tistical compilations and comparisons. Of actual text there are less 
than fifty pages but these are worthy of very careful examination. 
Here are outlined the aim, scope, and method of the international 
price comparisons made; American prices during the war and the 
peace-time relations between American and European price fluctua- 
tions; and the fluctuations of prices in foreign countries and in the 
United States in 1913-1918. The report contains tables in full of all 


the prices studied. The tables are arranged by countries and the com- 


modities studied are listed alphabetically. The general trend of price 


fluctuations as a whole is shown by index numbers. 


The conclusions established by the investigation are set forth on 


page 53 and some of these conclusions are here added: 


The extraordinary rise of prices which started in Europe on the outbreak 
of the war spread over the whole commercial world. Remoteness from the 
chief scene of conflict did not pretect Japan or Australia from a revolution in 
prices; difference of economic organization did not protect India; the main- 
tenance of neutrality did not protect Argentina. No other development has 
ever demonstrated so forcibly the strength of the economic bonds that unite 
all the nations of the globe in a common fortune. 

In comparison with this basic similarity, the differences between the price 
fluctuations that occurred in various countries are matters of secondary im- 
portance; yet they merit attention. In England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and even in the distant 
British colonies of Canada and Australia, a sustained advance began before 
the end of 1914. India was definitely drawn into the price revolution early 
in 1915, Argentina and the United States in the latter part of 1915, and 
Japan early in 1916. Regarding the ultimate degree of the advance, little can 
be said until figures for 1917 and 1918 become available for all countries. 
But there is present evidence that in 1915 food prices, at least, rose more 
violently in Austria than elsewhere; that French prices advanced more than 
British prices, and Italian more than French; that at least up to the end 
of 1916 the Scandinavian neutrals were affected in about the same degree as 
the European belligerents; and that the rise in other parts of the world was 
less extreme than in Europe. ... Of the 14 countries studied there are only 


2 in which the level of prices was all the time less than in the United States— 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 
Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 
Swedish periodicals. 

Theory 
(Abstracts by Arthur N. Young) 

Arras, G. Les idées économiques et sociales de Guiseppe Mazzini, Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1919. Pp. 16. 

Barnes, H. E. Two representative contributions of sociology to political 
theory: the doctrines of William Graham Sumner and Lester Frank Ward, 
Am. Journ. Sociol., July, 1919. Pp. 22. 

Brown, H. G. An eminent economist confused. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 
1919. Pp. 5. A controversy with Professor Carver regarding some of the 
possible effects upon wages and land rents of a protective tariff. 

Busunewt, C. J. Scientific method in sociology. Am. Journ. Sociol., July, 
1919. Pp. 17. 

Datrant, G. IT senso storico di Cesare Correnti. Riv. Ital. di Soc., July-Dec., 
1919. Pp. 14. Well known as an economist, Correnti had an unusual un- 
derstanding of historical forces. 

Dickinson, Z. C. The relations of recent psychological developments to eco- 
nomic theory. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 44. Presents the thesis 
that the newer psychology has an important but not a vital bearing upon 
static economics, the analysis of the existing order, but that it is of great 
importance for determining the effects of social changes and in consideration 
of questions of welfare. 

Hamitton, W. H. An appraisal of Clay’s economics. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 9. A favorable review of Clay’s Economics: An Introduc- 
tion for the General Reader. 

Linpperc, J. K. Dr. DL. V. Birck’s Véirdilire. Nat. bk. Tids., May-June, 
1919. Pp. 79. A systematic presentation of the author’s value theory with 
Dr. Birck’s recent book on marginal utility as the basis. 

Sensing, G. Le teoria sociologica dell’interesse composto. Rif. 

June, 1919. Pp. 6. With primary reference to Pareto’s doctrine. 

Tancorra, V. La via che seguiremo. Scuola “classica” e scuola “cristiano- 
sociale” di economia politica. Rif. Soc., May-June, 1919. Pp. 19. The class- 
ical and Christian-social schools of political economy contrasted. 

Wricut, P. G. Cost of production and price. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 
1919. Pp. 7. Discusses the practicability of applying Marshall’s idea of the 
“representative firm” in consideration of problems of normal price. 


Economic History, United States 
(Abstracts by E. L. Bogart) 
Brown, P. W. The collapse of the steamboat traffic upon the Mississippi: an 
inquiry into causes. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 7. Enumer- 
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Wiuson, M. L. The evolution of Montana agriculiure in the e rly period, 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 13. Covers only the pioneer period, 


especially its relation to mining and to stock-raising. 


Winston, J. E. Texas annexation sentiment in Mississippi, 1835-1844. South- 
western Hist. Quart., July, 1919. Pp. 20. During the struggle between 
Texas and Mexico, Mississippi gave valuable assistance and generally fa- 
vored the admission of Texas, as a large slave-holding state, into the Union. 

Political and economic developments in the United States. Round Table, 
June, 1919. Pp. 13. Discusses the League of Nations issue, the industrial 


situation, the fariners’ movement, and the railway policy. 


Economic History, Foreign 


3owpeN, W. The English manufacturers and the commercial treaty of 1786 
with France. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1919. 


Cuaprett, F. C. Economic conditions in Great Britain. Protectionist, Oct.. 
1919. 


Coun, E. Oekonomiske Oversigter. Nat. ik. Tids., May-June, 1919. Pp. 55. 
This is the first instalment of a comprehensive review of the economic situ- 
ation in Denmark from August, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 

Dewavnain, M. L’industrie manufacturi¢re au Canada et spécialement la 


grande industrie, d’aprés les recensements de 1910 et de 1915. Journ. de 
la Soc. Stat. de Paris, Oct., 1919. 


Diovritcu, G. A survey of the development of the Servian (Southern Slav 
! 
nation, an economic and statistical study. Journ. R yal Stat. Soc., May, 
1919. 

Gint, C., Gli ammaestramenti del passato sul “dopo-guerra” attuale. Supp. 
Econ. del Giorn. I] Tempo, June 5, 1919. Pp. 4. The problems of the 
present seen in the light of other post-bellum experience. 

Gverrazzi, G. F. David Lubin in Italia—ricordi personali. La Terra, Febru- 
ary 1919. Pp. 7. 

Kapa, J. Etude économique sur la Bessarabie. Le Monde Econ., Sept. 

] 
1919. 

Martin, P. F. Brazilian finance—retrospective and prospective. Finan. Rev. 
Rev., June, 1919. 

Movrre, C. L’influence de la production dor sur Vactivité économique de 
1820 @ 1913. Journ. de Soc. Stat. de Paris, Aug.-Sept., 1919. 

Norpenskiotp, E. Finland: The land and the people. Geog. Rev., June, 1919. 

Nort , E. Finland: The land and ti ple. (¢ R J 1919 

RarratovicuH, A. Quelques aspects de la vie économique en Allemagne. 
L’Econ. Frang¢., July 26, Sept. 20, 1919. 

Rovitre, J. Le développement économique de la Baviére de 1. @ 1914. 


Rev. Sci. Pol., June, 1919. 


Suan, D. A. Economic thought in India. Journ. Ind. Econ. Soc., June, 1919. 
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ment of agriculture in the United States, its present status, and the needs 
for a consistent national agricultural policy. 


Osrranver, W. A. Farming as a business. S. Dak. Col. Agr. Ext. Cire. 10 
(1918), July, 1918. Pp. 31. A copy of a farm account book kept by a 
South Dakota farmer, 1917-1918. 


Prato, G. La terra ai contadini o la terra agli impiegati? Rif. Soc., Jan.- 
Feb., 1919. Pp. 56. For two years there has been an insistent demand in 
Italy that the land be given over to the people, and a large literature has 
resulted. The significance and merits of the movement are here studied. 

Rocrrs, F. E. Wholesale prices and receipts of apples in Boston for thirty- 
six years. N. Y. State Col. Agr. Cornell Ext. Bull. 28 (1918), Apr., 1918. 
Pp. 11. A summary of prices and receipts of apples in Boston, from re- 
ports of Weekly Review of Boston Produce Market. Six tables and one 


figure. 


Sruuman, W. J. How farmers acquire their farms. Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. 
Sci., 88 (1917), Nov., 1917. Pp. 5. A study of how 684 boys from Kansas, 


Illinois, and Nebraska became farm owners. 


Sauirnes, B. M. Demobilization and resettlement in the United Kinadom. 
Mo. Lab. Rev., 1919. Pp. 16. An analysis of demobilization and un- 
employment, nsidering both men and women and their occupations, with 


eighteen tables. 


Tuorne, C. E. The cost of crop production in Ohio. Mo. Bull. Ohio Sta. 2 
(1918), Nov., 1918. Pp. 337-348. A study of the cost of producing the 
principal farm crops in Ohio from United States Census and Ohio Station 
figures and estimates. 

Tisserann, E. Les moyens d’intensifier la production agricole. Le Musée So- 
cial, July 1, 1919. Pp. 9. <A picture of agricultural conditions in France 
ind an argument in favor of using more scientific methods as a means of 
improvement. 

Vinetu, M. JI vizio organico della proprieta territoriale in Sardegna. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Apr., 1919. Pp. 5. Subdivision of estates has reached a critical 
point. 

Zarotron, L. B. Geographical phases of farm prices: corn. U.S. Dept. Agr 
Bull. 696 (1918). Sept. 1918. Pp. 53. <A detailed study of general facts 
relative to corn production, farm prices, commercial movements, markets, 
farm consumption, etc. Illustrations, maps, tables, and graphs. 

Agricultural production for 1919. U. S. Dept. Agr., Off. Sec. Cire. 125 
(1919), Jan., 1919. Pp. 27. A summary of agricultural production in the 
United States in 1918 and requirements for 1919, with notes on fertilizer 
and farm labor. Eight tables. 

France: Credit for the acquisition of small rural holdings by military pen- 
sioners and by civilians who have suffered by the war. Intern. Rev. Agric. 
Econ., Apr., 1919. Pp. 10. Provision of a law whereby the state provides 
funds, without interest, to credit societies which afford long-time credit on 
real estate to disabled soldiers and their widows. 
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Huncrerrorp, E. John Bull—railway man. Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 2, 1919. Pp. 5. 


Huncerrorp, E. Our drifting railroads. Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 13, 1919. Pp. 5. 


Huncerrorp, E. Why competing railroads? Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 19, 
Pp. 4. 


1919. 


lLivncerrorp, E. The Yankee locomotive in France. 


Everybody’s Mag., 
\ug., 1919. Pp. 7. 


Jackson, W. The zone fare in practice London County Council. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Aug. 2, 9, 1919. Pp. 6, 6. 


Jounson, A. B. The restoration of railway development. Ry. Age, Aug. 29, 

1919. Pp. 10, 

Jones, C. W. The railways of Venezuela. Ry. Rev., Aug. 9, 1919. Pp. 5 
With map and illustrations. 

Kerway-Bamper, H. Railway transport in the United Kingdom. Ry. Gaz. 

(London), July 25, Aug. 1, 8, 1919. 


Lawrie, H. N. What federal operation has done to the railroads. 


Sept. 1, 1919. Pp. 5. With charts and statistical tables. 


Annalist, 


Liesse, A. La situation de nos chemins de fer. L’Econ. Frang., Aug. 16, 
1919. Pp. 3. 


Lovett, R. S. Competition and private initiative in railroad development and 


management, Nat. Inst. Soc. Sci. Journ., June 1, 1919. Pp. 8. 


Loverr, R. S. Some comments on th 


te railroad problem. Ry. Age, July 25, 
Aug. 1, 1919. Pp. 3, 6. 


Macteop, F. J. Public ownership may be only means of restoring credit 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 4. The electric railway problem in 
Massachusetts. 


Mapncen, W. L. Some light on British tramway conditions. 


Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 4. 


Mouun, J. L. Personal injuries due to loc 


18, 1919. Pp. 6. With charts. 


motive failures. vy. Age, Jul 


Monracu, J. W. “Controlled” transport. Nineteenth Cent., Aug., 1919. Pp. 
5. Critique of English transport bill. 

Nota, C. pt, Gli odierni aspetti dell’ Giorn. d. Econ., 

May, 1919. Pp. 25. 


Panks, C. E. Fuel conservation methods of the Santa Fe. Santa Fe Mag., 
Aug 


g., 1919. Pp. 6. Conservation methods have saved $2,000,000 in six years. 


Payen, E. L’électrification des voies ferrées. 


L’Econ. Fran¢., Aug. 30, 1919. 


Parue, J. L. Report on railway mail pay in Canada, Ry. \Age, Sept. 
1919. Pp. 2, 

Prums, G. E. Labor’s solution of the railroad problem. Nation, Aug. 

1919. Pp. 2. Analysis of the so-called Plumb plan. 
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Early transportation, Americana, Apr., 1919. Pp. 33. Turnpike, canal and 
railway development. Based on J. N. Boucher’s Old and New Westmore- 
land. Illustrated. 


European train speeds, Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 22, 29, Sept. 12, 1919. 
2,4, 7. Final articles in a lengthy series. 

Ministry of transport act, 1919. Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 29, 1919. 
Editorial analysis. 

Modern armies and modern transport. Ry. Gaz. (London), Aug. 15, Sept. 12, 
1919. Pp. 2, 3. Continuation of a series. 

The Plumb plan and the railways. Rev. Revs., Sept., 1919. Pp. 4. An analy- 
sis and a criticism. 

What the strike is about. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 3, 1919. Pp. 1, 2. Rail- 
ways side of British railway strike. The case stated. 

Will express merger be made permanent? Express Gaz., Aug., 1919. Pp. 3. 
Author inclines to affirmative answer. 

The work of the Railway Executive Committee. Ry. Gaz. (London), Sept. 26, 
1919. Pp. 21. Extract from report of the War Cabinet for 1918. 

A year’s working of China’s railways. Far East. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 4. 
Statistics for 1917. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 

Amrpnovux, E. Le marché cotonnier du Havre pendant la guerre. Rev. 
d’Econ. Polit., May-June, 1919. A thorough examination of the cotton 
market of Havre during the war, taking up the free market during the 
first period of hostilities, the rise in price in the spring of 1917, the closing 
of the market and the later period of limitation and regulation of imports. 


Banks, A. S. Operation of the Grain Corporation. Journ, Account., June, 
1919. A brief account of the achievement of the U. S. Grain Corporation. 


Bernuarpt, J. Government control of sugar during the war. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1919. Concludes that the effect of war control of the Food 
Administration brought about an increase in the Cuban sugar crop, but 
none in the domestic beet sugar crop. The consumer did not pay an in- 
creased price for sugar in proportion to increased costs. Government 
control of sugar, therefore, is said to be a decided success. 


Borrncer, J. An American trade base in the Far East. Econ. Wld., July 5, 
1919. Pp. 2. Suggests the establishment of a trade base in the Far East, 
particularly at Manila. 


Incersort, W. H. Dissecting the consumer’s $. Nat. Civic Fed. Rev., June 
30, 1919. Popularly written article defending the small retailer as against 
the large codperative associations. 

Kia, Y. T. La chine nouvelle. Le Monde Econ., June 14, 1919. A brief 


statistical survey of the natural resources of China with special reference 
to coal and iron, silk, and camphor. 
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Kupurr, F. W. Cost finding and keeping in power and service costs. Journ. 
Account., June, 1919. 


McKay, C. W. Depreciation and federal income tax. Indus. Manag., Aug., 
1919. Pp. 5. Handles the vexing matters of depreciation in an engineering 
way, and in keeping with the general rulings of the Treasury Department. 
Illustrated with forms and depreciation tables. 


Pinxerton, C. W. The cost accounting system of Construction Division, 
U.S. Army. Engg. & Cont., May 21, 1919. Pp. 3. 


Suenton, W. A. Candy manufacturers’ accounts. Journ. Account., Sept., 
1919. Pp. 7. Outlines the essential features in accounting for the business 
conducted by a class of candy manufacturers who produce a grade of hard 
candies formed in machine presses. 


Upson, A. F. Taxation of corporate income. Pace Student, Oct., 1919. 
Pp. 3. A very substantial part of the present-day work of an accountant 
consists of the preparation of tax reports. Discusses some of the more 
important phases of corporate income taxes such as corporations on whom 
taxes are levied, penalty for failure to file a report, and amount of tax. 


Wurrr, L. H. Duties of a factory cost accountant. Journ. Account., Sept., 
1919. Pp. 7. A definite statement of the various duties of a factory cost 
accountant. 


Bureau or Internat Revenve. Income tax unit organization chart. Pace 
Student, Oct., 1919. Pp. 2. Chart was developed by group conferences of 
the executives of the Income Tax Unit. Careful study reveals many inter- 
esting facts in relation to the codérdination and direction of the vastly im- 
portant work of this division of the Treasury Department in which nearly 
one thousand accountants are engaged. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 

Arney, W. D. B. State the facts to the public. Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 23, 
1919. Pp. 5. Electric railways should subject themselves to a process of 
searching self-examination. Other able views on ways out of the present 
difficulties. 

Armstronc, R. D. The Connersville “sliding scale.” Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 
1919. Pp. 5. Account of recent application by Public Service Commission 
of Indiana of sliding scale system to electric utility in Connersville, Indiana. 


Biavvett, W. S. Application of the index number of commodity prices in 


adjustments of gas rates a way out of a vicious circle. Am. Gas Engg. 
Journ., Oct. 11, 1919. Pp. 2. Would apply such a method to wages and 
payments on capital of public utility as well as to rates. 

Buttock, C. J. The taxation of electric railways. Statement before Federal 
Electric Raikway Commission. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 26,1919. Pp. 3. Aera, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. Brief summary of kinds and amounts of taxes paid by 
electric railways with discussion of principles involved. Favors the “rule 
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JACKSON, W. Will low fares help to cure high costs? Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 
1919. Pp. 4. Prominent electric railway man advocates lower fare for off- 
peak passengers and weekly commutation tickets in smaller cities as means of 
improving load factor and of increasing usefulness of electric railways to 


communities. 


Jackson, W. The zone fare in practice. Elec. Ry. Journ., July 12, 26, Aug. 
2, 9, Sept. 6, 1919. Pp. 5, 3, 5, 6, 8. Further articles on zone fare system 
in a selected list of British cities. Technical. 

Jounson, W. F. The fate of the five-cent fare. V. Toledo. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Oct., 1919. Pp. 4. Brief account of Toledo situation in which a company 
which has operated for five years without a franchise and has been threat- 
ened with an ouster has presented a form of service-at-cost franchise as 
a solution of the local transit problem. 


Kenvatt, R. What's ahead of the trolley? Nation’s Business, Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 3. Convenient popular sketch of electric railway situation, based 
largely on hearings of Federal Electric Railway Commission. 


Locxe, W. M. The self-propelled street car, Am. Munic., July, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Short account of some of the advantages of trackless street cars and of ex- 


perience with them. 


Macteop, F. J. Statement before Federal Electric Railway Commission. Aera, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. Able discussion by chairman of Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission of Massachusetts situation. Overproduction of facili- 
ties and deferred maintenance as special causes of difficulties. Advocates 
use of subsidies, where necessary, and thinks public ownership necessary to 
restore railways’ credit. Public service and not profit must from now on 
be the fundamental consideration in the operation of electric railways. 


McKay, C. W. Electric utility valuation and rates. Elec. Rev., Aug. 9, Sept: 
13, 1919. Pp. 5,5. Continuation of series of twelve simple, practical articles. 


Perkins, R. W. State subsidies for the street railway companies. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Sept. 27, 1919. Pp. 2. Argument for‘state protection of electric 
railways through an indirect subsidy in the form of public ownership of 
right of way. Advantages of private operation not lost in this manner. 


Srorrs, L. S. Testimony before Federal Electric Railway Commission. Aera, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 8. Extension of lines, the free transfer system, improved 
character of track and equipment held to have increased value of service 
rendered while at the same time taxation, automobile competition, and in- 
flexible fare system have limited remuneration. 


Tarr, W. H. The street railway situation. Aera, July, 1919. Pp. 6. Ex- 
tracts from testimony before Federal Electric Railway Commission giving 
his views on electric railway situation. Conservative. 

Werster, G. N. Theoretical depreciation, a menace to the public and the in- 
vestor. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull. June, 1919. Pp. 14. Argument that 
deduction of “accrued” or “theoretical” depreciation is tantamount to con. 
fiscation of property unless earnings have been excessive. Value of servict 
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Commission. Hearings to date represent a great variety of views with but 
little agreement on many points and show that there is no single solution 
of the electric railway problem. (See also abstracts of important presenta- 
tions of testimony under individual authors’ names above.) 

Report of committee on the sale of company securities to customers and resi- 
dent citizens. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull, June, 1919. Pp. 4. Advantages 
of customer ownership of utility securities as a means of combining good 
features of private and public ownership, with discussion of what has been 
and can be done along this line. 


Report of committee on valuation of American Electric Railway Association. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Aug. 2, 1919. Pp. 3. Aera, Sept., 1919. Pp. 4. Declara- 
tion of principles which should be observed in determining “fair value.” 
Cost of reproduction new at current prices without deduction for accrued 
depreciation (in case of well managed properties) plus direct and indirect 
overhead charges, advocated as proper basis. 

Report of tramway adjustment committee of Denver. <Aera, July, 1919. Pp. 
14. Recommends adoption of service-at-cost agreement along advanced 
lines. Details of plan and discussion of other possible remedies given. Of 
general interest. 

Who controls West Virginia gas? Gas Record, Aug. 27, 1919. P. 1. Brief 
statement of issues involved in West Virginia’s determined attempt to pre- 
vent the unlimited exportation of natural gas from the state and to give 
preference to domestic, as against industrial, users. 

Zone fares. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 27, 1919. Pp. 35. Articles on zone fare 
system as practiced in a number of American cities (Milwaukee, Portland, 
Me., Springfield, Mass.) and on Public Service Railway of New Jersey. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Anorn, W. G. and Suarer, W. L. Representative shop committees. Indus. 
Manag., July, 1919. Pp. 4. Describes the Bridgeport plan. 
Basserr, W. R. Developing pride and interest in the job. Factory, Apr., 
1919. Pp. 20. 
Binc, A. M. The work of the wage-adjustment boards. Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1919. Pp. 34. The constitution, jurisdiction, and history of the war 


boards. 


Buissenven, P. F. Labor turnover among employees of a California copper 
mining and smelting company. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 22. 


Burxuarpt, P. L. Fallacy of employees’ profit-sharing. Indus. Manag., July, 
1919. Pp. 4. 


Cote, G. D. H. Women in British industry. Dial, July 26, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Approves the minority (Mrs. Webb’s) report of the Cabinet Committee. 


Conyneton, M. Alliance of miners, railway men, and transport workers in 
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e, 1919. Pp. 9. History of the alliance 
Quart. Journ. Econ., 


Journ. Pol. Econ., July, 1919. 


Pp. 17 le during the war and the present po- 
n 

Emmet, | he dress and waist industry of New York 
f ity P 17 

Fircn, J. A i erican Federation of Labor. Survey, 
July 5 

FRAscH} forma tributaria e le codperative di 
prod Officio Munic. del Lavoro (Rome), Apr., 
1919. P ng conditions of hotel employees in Italy, 
as SI 

Gurason, A survey, Aug. 2, 1919. Pp. 12. The pro- 
ceeding e British Labour Party. 


Ketiy,. R ees. Indus. Manag., July, 1919. Pp. 7. 
KNAUTH, ed Dial, Sept. 6, 1919. Pp. 4. The 


navonai I t a substantial increase. 


KuNHAR f facturer's view. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 


MircHeE! l Survey, Aug. 23, 1919. Pp. 6. The 
evoluti lustry naturally ends child labor. 

MorTeENSI n and miners in the mercantile industry 
in the 1 Mo. Lab, Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 14. The re- 
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Sropparp, W. L. How far should shop committees go? Indus. Manag., Aug., 
1919. 

Sropparp, W. L. The shop committee—some implications. Dial, July 12, 1919. 
Pp. 2. The shop committee is not inconsistent with unionism. 

Suuuvan, J. W. The labor situation abroad following the war. Nat 
Fed. Rev., Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 8. Deals only with England. 


. Civic 


WaccamMan, M. T. Growth of trade-unionism among British women during 
the war. Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 5. 


Whitney, E. L. Strikes and lockouts in the United States, 1916, 1917 


1917, and 
1918. Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1919. Pp. 18. 


Wotr, D. Successful industrial democracy. Indus. Manag., July, 1919. 


Wott, M. American labor in convention. Am. Fed., July, 1919. Pp. 22 
Summary of the proceedings of the 1919 convention of the A. F. of L. 


An unnecessary and futile strike. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., July, 1919. 
Pp. 14. The history of the Lawrence strike of 1919. 


Bridgeport plan of organization for collective bargaining committees. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 9. 


The causes of the Winnipeg strike. New statesman, July 26, 1919. Pp. 2. 
An interesting analysis by a resident of Winnipeg. 


The coal reports. New Statesman, June 28, 1919. Pp. 2. The arguments 


for nationalization of coal apply with equal force to other industries. 


Coal commission reports. Lab. Gaz. (London),July, 1919. Pp. 5. Abstracts, 
with texts of the important sections. 


English working women during the war and after. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 
1919. Pp. 7. 


Fundamentals of wage payment. Ry. Mech. Engr., June, 1919. The different 
systems of labor compensation including piece work, bonus systems, and 
straight time basis. 

Hours, wages, and the industrial conference. New Statesman, June 21, 1919. 
Pp. 2. The maximum hours and minimum wages bills represent the first 
instalments of great industrial reforms. 


List of labor papers and journals and other periodicals featuring labor mat- 
ters received currently in the Department of Labor Library. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
June, 1919. Pp. 21. 


Lowering costs with bonuses. Bus. Digest & Invest. Weekly, Aug. 19, 1919. 
Pp. 3. Bonus systems for truck drivers. 


Report of the Commission on International Labor Legislation to the Peace 
Conference. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 26. 


L’application de la loi sur la journée de huit heures. L’Econ. Frang., June 7, 
1919. Pp. 2. A pessimistic view of the effects of the new eight hour law. 
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Credit, and Banking 

C. A. Phillips) 
A LEXANDI n credit. Comm. Mo., Aug., 1919. Pp. 
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Garpin, J nal finance and adjustment of exchanges. 


Trust C Pp. 5. The factors now affecting foreign 
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JENNINGS, rogram for trust companies. Trust 
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rope Nouvelle, June 14, 1919. Pp. 2. 
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Movraz, C. Les causes de la hausse des prix. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 
1919. Pp. 10. Inflation was a cause of the wartime rise in prices, but in- 
flation was necessary. 


Movrre, C. L’orientation du marché de la Bourse des valeurs et du marché 
commercial en France et aux Etats-Ums. Réf. Soc., June, 1919. Fp. 7. 


Peeve, L. G. America’s world-wide banking facilities. World’s Markets, 
Aug., 1919. Pp. 4. Forms of organization employed by American banking 
interests in extending their foreign service. 


Perens, E. T. On stabilizing the dollar. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 1919. 
Pp. 19. The stabilized dollar would fall short of invariably satisfying the 
requirements of justice. . 


Portier, L. Le privilége de la banque de l'Indo-Chine. L’Europe Nouvelle, 
June 14, 1919. Pp. 3. The condition and services of the bank. 


Purix, R. L’épargne francaise et ses placements dans la période d’avant 
guerre. Definitions et statistiques. Journ. de Soc, Stat. de Paris, July, 
1919. Pp. 7. 


Scumvucktier, J. H. Real meaning of exchange discounts. Mag. of Wall St., 
Sept. 13, 1919. Pp. 5. The course of the exchanges since 1914; correction 
may be effected through the purchase of foreign securities by American 
investors. 


Verceot, J. Le papier-monnaie en Turquie pendant la guerre. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., May-June, 1919. Pp. 2. 


Virtug, G. O. Another reason why war prices are high prices. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1919. Pp. 5. The withdrawal by the government of large 
quantities of goods from the regular channels of trade has been tanta- 
mount in its effect on the price level to a reduction in the amount of goods. 


ViswanaTHAN, K. P. The proposed currency committee. Wealth of India, 
June, 1919. Pp. 3. The personnel and problems of the committee ap- 
pointed to deal with the crippled gold exchange standard. 


Warxins, M. W. Commercial banking and capital foundation. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., July, 1919. Pp. 27. Controversy chiefly on the relation of consump- 
tion to production. 


Wicxsett, K. Ett Angrep paa kvantitetsteorien. Ek. Tids., No. 3, 1919. 
Pp. 6. A criticism of B. M. Anderson Jr.’s attack on the quantity theory 
of money in his book The Value of Money. 


Wicxsett, K. Véxelkursernas gaata. Ek. Tids., No. 4, 1919. Pp. 16. Dis- 
cusses interesting problems connected with foreign exchange particularly in 
the light of Scandinavian wartime experience. 


Wits, D.C. Dangers to be avoided in trade acceptance practice. Econ. Wld., 
July 26, 1919. Pp. 3. 


Le credit a Verportation: une banque nouvelle. L’Econ. Frang., June 28, 


1919. Pp. 3. A projected bank, subsidized by the state, would serve to 
promote the foreign trade of France. 
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EvcewortH, I’. Y. La leva sul capitale par il riscatio del debito pubblico. 
Rif. Soc., May-June, 1919. Pp. 24. 


Frans, J. H. The single tax in theory and in practice. Econ. Wld., July 12, 
1919. Pp. 4. Recent developments show that the single tax is losing 
ground in Western Canada. 


Gertnc, K. Der Gemeinde Kriegshaushalt und seine Formelle und Materielle 
Ordnung. Finanz-Archiv, no. II, 1916. Pp. 12. Describes the different 
burdens which the war has imposed on the local governments of Germany. 


Gam, C. La questione economica della donna. Riv. Intern., Apr., 1919. 
Pp. 10. 


Hertt, G. Die Einfuhrung der Goldwahrung in der Turkei. Finanz-Archiv, 
no. II, 1916. Pp. 6. Traces the transition in Turkey to a gold standard. 


Jéze, G. Les finances de guerre de Angleterre. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., 
Apr.-May-June, 1919. Pp. 57. Deals with the proposals for meeting Eng- 
land’s war obligations. 


Jéze, G. L’impét extraordinaire sur le capital comme moyen de liquider les 
charges financiéres de la guerre. Rev. Sci, Légis. Finan., Apr.-May-June, 
1919. Pp. 43. Examines the arguments for and against the capital levy as 
a means of paying war debts. 

Jéize, G. Les finances de guerre de la France. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Apr.- 
May-June, 1919. Pp. 47. The Bank of France has apparently forced the 
government to cease meeting its obligations by further issues of paper money. 


Liesst, A. Le budget des dépenses civiles: a la récherche d’un équilibre; les 
nouveaux impéts. L’Econ., Frang., July 3, 1919. Pp. 3. Outlines the new 
French budget and discusses the financial future of the nation. 


Lirsst, A. La consolidation de notre dette flottante; les questions d’emprunts. 
L/Econ. Frang., Aug. 2, 1919. Pp. 4 <A strong plea for the funding of the 
French floating debt; the internal debt by a new issue to the French people, 
and the external by placing a loan in New York. 


Lirsse, A. Les impdts nouveaur: la taxe sur les accroissements de fortune et 
Vimpét général sur les revenues. L’Econ. Frang., July 12, 1919. Pp. 3. 
Believes that the proposed tax on increases in individual fortunes will be 
very difficult to administer. 


Mirus, A. L. Financing state enterprises. Commonwealth Rev. of Univ. of 
Oregon, Apr., 1919. Pp. 9. Draws sound financial principles from Oregon’s 
experience. 


Nevprann. Die Belastung mit direkten Staatssteuern in Preussen, Bayern, 
Sachsen, Wiirttemberg und Baden, Finanz-Archiv, no. II, 1916. Pp. 19. 
A comparative study of income and other direct taxes in these states. 


Nina, L. L’imposta sui profitti di guerra. Giorn. d. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 16. 


Purvy, L. The assessment of real estate. Nat. Munic. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 
15. Gives useful rules for the guidance of assessors, 
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Barret, R. S. Marine insurance in Argentina. Econ. Wld., Sept. 6, 1919. 
Pp. 3. General summary with tables of business written 1913-1918. 


Fay, R. E. Public liability insurance: its theory, forms, and practice. Econ. 
Wld., June 28, 1919. Pp. 4. This instalment of the series of articles in- 
cludes owners, landlords and tenants, liability insurance. 


Franke, L. K. Sickness costs and the family budget. Modern Medicine, 
July, 1919. Pp. 4. The expenditure for medical service in several income 


groups, up to $2500, averages 3 to 5 per cent. 


Frincxe, M. C. What the term “medical service” in workmen’s compensation 
laws includes. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 1919. Pp. 18. Amount, period of 
service, etc., as administered by the compensation boards of the states. 


Harvey, L. A. The greatest business in the world. Pan Am, Mag., June, 
1919. Describes marine business of Lloyds, London. 


Hooxsrapt, C. Medical benefits and the medical profession under workmen's 
compensation laws. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 22. Discussion of the 
provisions of the laws. 


G. Casualty insurance for automobile owners, Econ. W1d., 
June 28, 1919. Pp. 3. The basis for making rates and samples of premiums. 
’ 


Srupensky, P. Broadening the scope of pensions in private industry. ‘New 
Jersey,’ May, 1919. Pp. 5. Such pensions should be on a sound actuarial 
and an equitable basis. 


Tucker, F. P. Regulation of fire insurance needed. State Service, Aug., 1919. 
Pp. 7. Advocates bill introduced in New York legislature for regulation of 
fire rates. 


Watxer, N. J. Mothers’ pensions in relation to juvenile delinquency. Nat. 


Humane Rev., Jan., 1919. Pp. 3. Very few children of pensioned widows 
are brought before the courts of New York state. 


Watt, A. E. The conflict of ideals left still unsettled by the victory over the 
Germans. Econ. Wld., July 12, 1919. Pp. 3. Writer opposes government 
activity in all forms of insurance. 

Warren, B. S. and Sypensrricxer, E. Health insurance, the medical profes- 
sion and the public health. U.S. Pub. Health Repts., Apr. 18, 1919. Pp. 14. 
Estimates the average loss of time from sickness at 8 to 9 days annually per 
insured person. Gives outline of desirable organization of medical service 
in a state health insurance system. 


American fire insurance abroad. Econ, Wld., July 5, 1919. Pp. 2. American 
companies now have an opportunity to compete with the British, who have 
the greater part of the foreign business. 


British insurance against bad debts abroad. Commerce Repts., Oct. 2, 1919. 
Pp. 4. The British Trade Corporation has created a subsidiary to carry 


this insurance. Policies cover payment of commercial debts, certain losses, 
etc. 
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> fundamentals of pensions and state- 


ttes. Labour Gaz. (Canada), June, 


ties, and Relief Measures 
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lation. Journ. Comp. Legis., Apr., 1919. 
Dominion and the United States in re- 
pensions. The Norwegian law of 1915 
summarized, Mentions a number of 

ind comments on the new Wisconsin 
rilization laws and registers approval of 


history and its aims. Charity Organ. Rev., 


ition Society has existed for fifty years. 
must continue to wage war against unwise 


eptance of a great mass of poverty as a 
ist on thorough investigation, codperative 
and on constructive treatment of ap- 


arity Organ. Rev., July, 1919. Gives an 
lays when the benefits of a charity were 
of the general body of subscribers and 
with the virtual promise that some 
interested would be pensioned. The system 
till exists and is used by certain agencies. 
ibolition of this evil. 
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he Statistics Branch, United States Army. 
Soc., May 23, 1919. 
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Borpratnt, M. I figli di guerra, Giorn. d. Econ., June, 1919. Pp. 10. A sta- 
tistical examination of the fecundity of the soldier population. 

Bowrey, A. L. The measurement of changes in the cost of living. Journ. 
Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1919. 

Dustin, L. I. and Korr, E. W. Some consideration in vital statistics educa- 
tion. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1919. 


Grint, C. Sulle valutazioni della ricchezza nazionale. Giorn, d. Econ., July, 
1919. Pp. 29. An examination of the various elements properly to be in- 
cluded in an estimate of national wealth. 


Horrman, F. L. Problems in connection with the improvement of the tuber- 
culosis situation in the United States. Econ. Wld., July 19, 1919. 

Krazr, A. N. An attempt at a statistical determination of the birthrate in 
the United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1919. 

Ocnurn, W. F. A study of food costs in various cities. Mo. Lab. .Rev., 
Aug., 1919. 

Ocsurn, W. F. A study of rents in various cities. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1919. 

Porya, G. Anschauliche und elementare Darstellung der Lexisschen Disper- 
sionstheorie. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Voltswirts., Heft 2, 1919. 

Westercaarp, H. A. N. Kiaer. Nat. 6k. Tids., May-June, 1919. Pp. 
4. An appreciation of the well known Norwegian statistician who died in 
Kristiania April 15 of this year. 

Process-verbal de la séance du 21 Mai 1919. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, June, 
1919. 
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The a American Economic Association will be 
held in Cl 9-31, headquarters being at Hotel LaSalle. 
On Monday , joint meeting with the American As- 
sociation ctors in Accounting, there will be a dis- 
cussion on “T} ivested capital.’’ At the afternoon session 
papers al ff on international trade of Ger- 
many’s in by F. W. Taussig and “Our foreign in- 
vestment } \dams. In the evening H. B. Gardner of 
the America ion and F. W. Blackmar of the Ameri- 
can Sociolog deliver presidential addresses; this meet- 


ing being \t the evening session on Tuesday, 
papers w Vi Mitchell on “Prices and reconstruc- 
tion” and [he price question and banking policy.” 
In the aft r discussion is ““Employees’ participa- 
tion in m iper by Royal Meeker. At a joint 
meeting w ssociation for Labor Legislation in the 
evening tl rati is “International control of labor.” 
On Wedns re to be held on “The policy of govern- 
ment wit! tion, codperation, monopoly, and the 
issue of sec ) and immigration problems” ; ““‘Teach- 
ing of econ rge-scale and centralized organization of 
marketing public?” A paper will also be pre- 
sented by balanced economic system”; and one 
session wil he railway problem,” at which Glenn E. 
Plumb wil iated with his name. Other associa- 


tions hold eting at the same time are: American 


Sociologica Statistical Association, American Asso- 


ciation for tmerican Association for Agricultural 
Legislatur sociation of University Instructors in 
Accounting 


Since A x names have been added to the mem- 
bership of nomic Association: 

Bliven, Ge 

Brown, I le, Long Island, N. 

Bullard, A \ Chicago, Til. 

Chao, C. K 1, Shanghai, China. 

Dahl, Ger w York City. 

Hart, Willia \ , New York City. 

Kagan, Le N. W. Washington, 


k 
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Krech, Alvin W., Equitable Trust Co., 37 Wall St., New York City. 
Norton, A. L., 30 East 55th St., New York City. 

Porter, E. H., 122 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

Prescott, Raymond B., Detroit, Mich. 

Stowell, Charles J., 2310 Clifton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tavenner, George W., Jr., 1120 Avery St., Parksburg, W. Va. 
Turner, Wallace M., 1482 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 

Zangerle, John A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Conditions defining the A. E. Karelson prize offered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association have been defined as follows: 

Subject. “What can a man afford?” 

Question as formulated: What portions of their incomes can those 
in various financial circumstances ‘afford,’ and ought they to devote 
to philanthropic purposes, that is, to other than personal and family 
uses (including saving) ? 

Object of the Contest. In the donor’s letter suggesting the contest 
the purpose in view was outlined as follows: 

In my limited experience in soliciting contributions for altruistic purposes, 
I have frequently been met, as many others have been met, with the state- 
ment: “I am giving all I can afford,’ and it has seemed to me that if some 
answer could be found to the question, What can a man afford? great good 
would be accomplished, as most men desire to do their duty. I fully realize 
that the answer must be elastic and that the maximum each must, to a large 


extent, decide for himself; but there must be some minimum below which no 
man should dare go. 


It seems to me that a nation-wide discussion of this subject would do un- 
told good and would possibly bring forth an answer that no one has yet 
conceived of. 

Prizes. A first prize of $1,000 and a second prize of $500 are of- 
fered for the most meritorious papers. 

Other Conditions. Any American citizen is eligible to compete. The 
essays are to be submitted in typewritten form on or before October 


1, 1920, to the Secretary of the American Economic Association, 


Ithaca, N. Y. Each is to be signed only with a pseudonym, which 


should be written also on a sealed envelope containing the real name 
and address of the writer. No definite length is prescribed for the 
essays; but it is expected that each will constitute a small monograph 
of some 30 to 100 typewritten pages (7,500 to 25,000 words). The 
judges to arrange the determination of the award are James H. Tufts, 
professor of philosophy, University of Chicago; Mrs. Irene Osgood 
Andrews, assistant secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Association; Frank A. Fetter, professor of political economy, Prince- 
ton University, chairman. The judges may call in the assistance of 
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The successful papers will become 
‘conomie Association, and it is expected 


up} 


to the AMERICAN Eco- 

r way. All inquiries regarding the 
the Secretary of the American Economic 
ill, Ithaca, N. Y. 


essays for the international prize- 

roem Foundation on “The national- 

ned to March 31, 1924. The board 

; memorandum in regard to the choice 
the ssays: 

idjudication of the prizes of the 

Jury of at least nine members will 

professors of National Economy, 

as the Board of Managers or Di- 

ks, Insurance Companies, Postal Ad- 

represented in the Jury by more 


than on of Switzerland whose representation 
howe yer 


the Jur 


the whole Board.—The members of 
‘ademical Senate of the University of 
ulty of Law.—The list of the members 
term fixed for the presentation of the 
he same time be communicated to the 
Founde he Jury will begin their work. 


works | 


Infor: 


regulations may be had upon applica- 
tion to t! | ind: 


ition, University of Berne, Switzerland. 

The li cial University of Rotterdam has bought 
the entir te Professor E. von Philippovich. The col- 
yusand volumes and a very large collec- 


rints carefully catalogued by Professor 


lection 
tion of 


Philipp \ 


The (¢ n the University of Cincinnati, has been 


E noir eine 
merged i rmngineering 


which is hereafter to be 


known a ering and Commerce. 


n added to the courses in the depart- 


versity of Vermont. It is a four-year 


course 


ld of commerce and economics supple- 


mented \ especially adapted to secretarial work. 


The 1 nessee has recently created a separate De- 


momics in which will be grouped the 


partment 
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work done in farm economics, farm management, and rural sociology. 
C. E. Allred has been made head of the department. 


The first meeting of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness was held in Cambridge on November 13, 14, and 15, at the invi- 
tation of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 


The Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention will meet at San 
Francisco, May 12-15, 1920. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in codperation with the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, has undertaken the development of a plan to 
obtain monthly statistics showing the credit conditions in the differ- 
ent sections of the country and the more important industries. 


The Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 
for May, 1919, contains the report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom in regard to the suspension from the department of economics 
in the University of Montana of Professor Levine. The state board 
of education has finally voted to reinstate Professor Levine and to pay 
him full salary for the period of suspension. 


Professor Taussig has in press a volume of essays entitled Free 
Trade, the Tariff, and Reciprocity to be published by Mea willan in 
the course of the year 1920. 

When the Workmen Help You Manage, by William R. Basset, will 
soon be published by the Century Company. 


Messrs. Dent, London, announce a new work on Free Trade, by 
J. M. Robertson. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Landon, have published: The Eco- 
nomics of Welfare, by A. C. Pigou; Indian Finance and Banking, by 
G. Findlay Shirras; Jndia at the Death of Akbar: An Economic Study, 
by W. H. Moreland ; and Economic Consequences of the Peace, by John 
Maynard Keynes. 

The International Socialist Society (70 Fifth Ave., New York) an- 
nounces the first issue of The Socialist Review, November, 1919. 


The National Budget Committee (818 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) began in September the publication of a monthly 
entitled The National Budget. The board of directors of this com- 
mittee is composed of John T. Pratt, chairman, Benjamin Strong, 
Paul M. Warburg, Charles F. Nesbit, Joseph P. Cotton, Henry L. 
Stimson, and Samuel McCune Lindsay. 


/ / , 
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The . | of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
and Dres Waist Industries (31 Union Sq., New York) began in 
August t lication of Sanitary Control, a monthly bulletin. 


Positions 


The | ent of the University of California desires a 
teacher of | dministration and allied subjects for the second 
semester 01 ining January 12, 1920, salary up to $2650 for 
the half 5 \pplications should be wired to Professor Ira B. Cross, 
Universit forn Berkeley, California. 


itments and Resiqnations 


Prof: ~ , who has been chairman of the federal Ad- 
visory Tax B ( turned to Yale University. It is announced 
that he will course on the public finance of war and recon- 
struction at New School for Social Research in New York City. 


Miss H \dditon, executive assistant and director of field 
service, W | girls, United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene B ; been detailed to serve as non-resident lecturer in 
social econ it Bryn Mawr College, to give the course in social 
treatment oi lents, defectives, and delinquents, and to supervise 
the field w f students preparing for the social treatment of 
delinque: 

Professor E. Agger. of Columbia University, has resigned his 
position and ssistant to the president of the National 
Citv Bar 

Miss M And » has sueeeeded Miss Mary Van Kleeck as chief 
of the Womer idustry Service of the Department of Labor. 


Mr. Rob innin, manager of Sigsbee, Humphrey and Com- 
pany, is gi irse of lectures, in New York University School of 
Commeres Wall Street Division, on the practical phases of 
ocean ship} tures will appear in book form. 


Professor Bancroft is at the University of Maine as as- 


sistant mies and sociology. 


Mr. H Beckwith has gone from Northwestern University 
School of ‘ meree to become professor of business administration 
and banking Colorado College. 


Mr. C. E. ] ird has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Ohio State | 
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Mr. W. F. Bloor, instructor in economics at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been employed in research and educational work with the 
Goodyear Rubber and Tire Company of Akron, Ohio. 


Mr. J. Arthur Bogardus, of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, will give a course in marine insurance in the Wall Street Di- 
vision of New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 


Professor Ezra Bowen, of Lehigh University, is also lecturing in 
Lafayette College, having charge of the course in elementary eco- 
nomics. 


Dr. John M. Brewer, formerly instructor in vocational guidance at 
Harvard University, has been made director of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance under the Division of Education, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Professor R. G. Campbell has returned to his work as associate 
professor of political science at Washington and Lee University. 


Professor Paul T. Cherington has resigned as professor of mark- 
eting in the Harvard Business School to become secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. 


Dr. Edwin L. Clarke, of Hamilton College, has been appointed in- 
structor in economics and sociology in Ohio State University. 


Mr. Harry P. Coats has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Vermont. 


Mr. Allan B. Cook, of the Bankers’ Trust Company is offering a 
course of lectures in foreign exchange in the Wall Street Division of 
New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. Shirley J. Coon, instructor in economics at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been elected to a professorship in Tulane University. 


Professor S. A. Cudmore has resigned from the department of po- 
litical economy at the University of Toronto on being appointed di- 
rector of educational statistics in the federal Census and Statistics 
Bureau, Ottawa. 


Associate Professor W. W. Cumberland, of the University of Minne- 
sota, who has been serving as economic and financial expert with the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace, has been detailed to ac- 
company the American Military Mission to Armenia. The mission 
is headed by Major General Harbord and is sent by the President 
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to condu tical and economic investigation in Armenia 
and the C: n. Upon returning to Paris, Professor Cum- 


berland w work with the Reparation and Financial Com- 
mission of t Conference. 


Associate P r Vanderveer Custis, who has been doing work 
for the Fed ide Commission, has now returned to the Univer- 
sity of W 


Mr. E. |] resigned his position as head of the Extension 
Division of rsity of Washington, Seattle. 


Dr. Ge lavies, formerly associate professor of sociology and 


history at ity of North Dakota, has accepted an assistant 
professo! nomics at Princeton University. 


Dr. N rf, assistant to the director of civilian relief, 
American | been appointed to the position of non-resident 
lecturer i :t Bryn Mawr College to give the seminaries 
in social t cial economy applied to social relief. 


Dr. A. § has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Harvard 


Profess s E. Dice, of Colorado College, has been made as- 
sistant pr nomics at the Ohio State University. 


Mr. Wa Donham, formerly vice president of the Old 
Colony Tru ny, Boston, has been elected professor of busi- 
ness econ id in of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at | University. 


Dr. How r, of the University of Georgia, is now profes- 
sor of eco Dartmouth College. 


Mr. C. S. ] resigned his position as assistant professor in 
the Schoo nd Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago to tak h work with the National Industrial Conference 
Board. M been engaged in work with the Division of 
Planning and the United States Shipping Board and was 
transferred \merican Shipping Mission, London, in September, 
1918, and la ppointed special expert for the Shipping Board 
at the Paris | Conference. 


Mr. Geo: le, instructor in economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, | ed to accept a position with the British Co- 
lumbia Elect: Company, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Mr. George W. Eckelberry, instructor in economics in Ohio State 
University, has been engaged in accounting practice with Mr. C. D. 
Wall of Columbus, Ohio. Both Messrs. Wall and Eckelberry are 
serving as lecturers at the university the present year. 


Mr. Walter Eckelberry, instructor in business law at Ohio State 
University, has resigned to engage in the practice of law in Cleveland. 


Dr. Minnie T. England, assistant professor of money, banking, 
and credit in the University of Nebraska, has resigned. 


Dr. C. J. Foreman, formerly at the University of Arkansas, is now 
associate professor of economics in the University of Cincinnati. 


Professor Edwin F. Gay has resigned as dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard University to become 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 


Mr. W. E. Gettys has been appointed instructor in economics in 
Ohio State University. 


Professor David I. Green has been acting professor of economics 
and sociology in Iowa State Teachers College since January, 1919, 
and has now become professor of economics and sociology at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 


Mr. Harry G. Gutham has been appointed instructor in economics 
and accounting at Syracuse University. 


Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, formerly at Brown University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of economics in the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Mr. Hector McBean Hart has been appointed instructor of eco- 
nomics in New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. 


Mr. James A. Healy, export manager of the Schofield Oil Company, 
is offering a course of lectures in the Wall Street Division of New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance in the 
use of documents in ocean shipping. 


Dr. Felix Held, formerly of Miami University, has been appointed 
instructor in economics in Ohio State University. 


Professor J. A. Hobson, London, gave a course of lectures at the 
University of California in November, 1919. 


Mr. Joseph B. Hubbard, who has been doing work under the Tariff 


| 
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Board at Was! has been appointed an instructor in economics 
at Princet 

Dr. John | promoted to associate professor of economics 
at the Univ Kansas 

Mr. Gil <son has been appointed assistant professor of 
political « he University of Toronto. 

Dr. Geors s, recently of the University of North Dakota, 
has been a rofessor of economics and head of the depart- 
ment at Wa and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


Mr. Jens | who served as a statistician with the Meat Divi- 
sion of the | States Food Administration in 1918 and was ap- 
pointed a t stant in political economy at the University of 
Chicago i1 1s joined the economics department of the University 


of Kansas t professor. 


Professor | R. Johnson has been appointed dean of the Whar- 
ton Schoo! n nd Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Du omer Professor Johnson has been engaged as 
a member nittee on Railroads of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of tl | States in making a study of proposed railroad 
legislation 

Professor | 1rd D. Jones is on the staff of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidar Division of Education, at Harvard University. 


Miss Angie kK formerly instructor at Bryn Mawr College. 
will, for th 119-1920, direct the county work in.the care of 
dependents and delinquents at Watertown, New York. 


Professor | merer, of Princeton University, spent last sum- 
mer in Guate! x as financial adviser to the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment in n iting to currency and banking reform. 


Mr. A. W. | ce-president of the Fitch Investment Service, 
is giving a lectures on foreign government bonds in the 
Wall Street |! f New York University School of Commerce. 

Mr. Arthur S. E an, manager of the investment department of 
George H. Bu | Company is giving a course on the principles of 
investments in the Wall Street Division of New York University School 


of Commerce nts and Finance. 


Mr. F. H. K t has resigned his instructorship in political econ- 


omy in the | of Chicago and has been made assistant pro- 
fessor of polit my in the University of Iowa. 


i 
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Professor O. C. Lockhart, of the Ohio State University, who was 
on leave of absence last year engaged in research work with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York City, has resigned his position 
to continue his work with the bank. He is giving a course of lectures 
in money and credit in the Wall Street Division of New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Professor H. L. Lutz, of Oberlin College, is acting as tax adviser 
to the Joint Tax Commission of the Ohio Legislature. Special atten- 
tion is being given to the income tax. Other problems within review 
are school relief and local debt limitation. 


Mr. A. J. Lynn has been appointed instructor in economics to as- 
sist in the classes in accounting, at the University of Wisconsin. 


Professor D. A. MacGibbon, formerly at McMaster University, is 
now professor of economics at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada. 

Mr. Harrison McJohnston, instructor in economics at Ohio State 
University, has resigned to engage in business with the Brevity Pub- 
lishing Company of Chicago. 

Assistant Professor R. D. McKenzie, of Ohio State University, has 
been made professor of sociology at the University of West Virginia. 


Mr. Karl F. McMurry has been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Professor J. D. Magee, formerly associate professor of economics in 
the University of Cincinnati, is now professor of economics in New 
York University. 

Mr. Lloyd W. Maxwell, recently engaged in statistical work in the 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the United States Shipping 
Board, has been appointed special expert for the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Professor Harry Alvin Millis is acting as chairman of the Trade 


Board, Clothing Industry, Chicago, and is teaching half time at the 
University of Chicago. 


Mr. Andrew J. Newman, who was elected Flood Fellow in Economics 
at University of California for the current year, has resigned to accept 
an assistant professorship in economics at the University of Kansas. 


Professor Carl E. Parry has resigned his position at the Ohio State 
University to accept a professorship in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University, Louisiana. 


| | 
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Professor C ‘lehn, of the University of California, and Profes- 
sor E. R. A f Columbia University, will exchange chairs 
for the second of the year 1919-1920. 

Professor H 1 L. Reed, formerly at Cornell University, is now 
head of the de) t of economics in the College of Arts and Pure 
Science of N« York University. 

Lt. James | Rogers has returned to the University of Mis- 
souri and ha romoted to the rank of associate professor of 
economics. 

Mr. George | rbach has been made professor of foreign trade 


in the Grad Business Administration at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. I. M. | vy is in Palestine as director of the American 
Zionist Medica t of Palestine. 

Mr. Oscar ‘\ ler, formerly instructor in economics at Harvard 
University and ently engaged by the Treasury Department as an 
investigator plants under the Revenue Act of 1918, has been 
appointed spe vert for the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. D R t has returned from army service to the University 


of Missouri a been made associate professor of economics. 


Professor H e Secrist, of Northwestern University, has been 


made director Bureau of Business Research of Northwestern 
University Sch mmerce. He has been relieved of part of his 
teaching duties and will direct the activities of the bureau in the in- 
dustrial market surveys which are being undertaken. 


Miss Marjori heets, formerly with the National Bank of Com- 


merce in New York, has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Ohio State University - 


Mr. Charles L. Sweeting, of the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Rehabilitation Division, has been appointed instructor in econ- 
omics in Syracuse University 

Mr. Burton E. Tiffany, instructor at the University of South Dakota, 
has been raised to the rank of assistant professor of commerce. 

Professor Donald S. Tucker, chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics at Wellesley College, is assisting in the courses in economics 


at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology during the first semester. 


Professor R. H. Tucker has been promoted to a full professorship 
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in economics and commerce at Washington and Lee University having 


returned after several months as employment manager of the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Corporation and as chairman of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Virginia. 

Assistant Professor Rexford Tugwell has resigned from the Uni- 
versity of Seattle to go into business in the East. 


Mr. Floyd L. Vaughan, recently with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is now assistant professor in the department of economics at 
Brown University. 


Assistant Professor H. F. Walradt, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence with the war export board during the past year, has returned 
to his work at Ohio State University. 


Mr. John D. Willard, extension professor of agricultural economics, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, has been appointed a member 
of the Massachusetts Commission on the Necessities of Life. 


Dr. John H. Williams resigned his position as instructor in eco- 
nomics at Harvard University and assistant editor of the Review of 
Economic Statistics to become assistant professor of economics at 
Princeton University. During the sr amer Mr. Williams accompanied 
Professor Kemmerer to Guatemala ss his secretary. 


Mr. Harry D. Sheppard, inst uctor in economics in Ohio State 
University, has resigned to engage in private business. 


Dr. Sumner Slichter, formerly of the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed an instructor in economics at Princeton University. 


Mr. William M. Steuart, Secretary of the United States Tariff 
Commission, has resigned to accept the position of Assistant Director 
of the United States Census. Mr. John F. Bethune, chief clerk of the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission, has been appointed his successor. 


Mr. Charles F. Speare, formerly financial editor of the Evening 
Mail, is giving a course in marine insurance in the Wall Street Di- 
vision of New York School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Mr. William Homer Spencer has been made assistant professor of 
business law in the School of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago. 

Assistant Professor Donald R. Taft, of Ohio State University, has 
become assistant professor in sociology in Wellesley College. 
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r, director of the Wall Street Division of New 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance has been 
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